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SESSION 1860-7. 

First Muting, 12 th November, 1800. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., k.c.r., President, in 

the Chair. 

* 

Presentation.—-I?. B. Byass, Esq. 

ELECTIONS. —Anthony Maw Bower, Esq.; William Charles Luard, 
Esq. i Major J. J. MacdoneU (71st Regt.); Herbert Henry Morris, 
Esq., d.a. 

Accessions to tiie Library sinoe ran last Meeting, July 9th, 
1800.— Donations: ‘Diary of a Joumoy Across Arabia, from El 
Khatif in the Porsian Gulf to Gambo in tbo Rod Sea/ by P. Byan, 
Esq. ‘ Dio VOlkor dcs bstorliohon Asione/ by Dr. A. Bastian. 4 M<$- 
moiro sur l’Ethnographie do la Perse/ by M. N. do Klionikof. 
4 Abstract of the Adventures of Ladislaus Magyar in South 
Africa/ by Dr. R<5nay. 4 Report on tho Headwaters of the River 
Wsitaki/ by Dr. J. Hoast. 4 A Manual of Surveying for India/ 
by Capt. Smytho and Col. .Thuillior. 4 Roport on tho Ohincliona 
Cultivation in India/by C. R. Markham, Esq., f.r.a.8., &o. ‘On 
the Budgets and Accounts of England and France/ by Major-Gen. 

G. Balfour, o.n., r.a., &o. 4 Rcisen duroh SUd-Amerika/ vol. i., by J. 
J. von Tschudi. 4 Lcs Portes-canaux. Sul moto ondoso dol Maro/ 
by A. Cialdi. 4 Charbon do Torre en Russia/, by von Helmersen. 
4 Reliquiae Aquitani®/ by E. L. and S. Christy. All presented by 
the Authors. 4 Reports on tho Trade at tho Ports in China, open 
by Treaty to Foreign Trade, for 1865 and 1866/ presented by J. 

H. Fitzroy, Esq. 4 Relation do plusieurs Voyages & la C6to do 
l’Afriquepresented by S. M. Drach, Esq. 4 Calanderio y guia do 
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forastoroa do la Ropublica Peruana,’ 3 vols.; presented by W. Bol- 
lacrt, Esq. 

Purchased .— 4 Gronland gcograpbisk og statistik beskrovot,’ by M. 
H. Rink. ‘ De dansko Handolsgestricter in Nord-Gronland,’ 2 vols., 
by M. H. Rink. ‘ Annales de la Propagation do la Foi,’ 23 vols. 
‘ A Voyago Round tbo world in H.M.S. Pandora ,’ by Capt. Edwards. 
* China Oponod,’ 2 vols., by Rov. 0. Gutzlaff. 4 Lottora rarissima di 
0. Colombo,’ by A. 13. Morolli. 4 Voyages on divorses parties do 
l’Europo, do l’Afriquo, ot de l’Amoriquo,’ 2 vols. 4 Primora parte 
do lo8 commontarios roales, quo tratan do ol origon do loa Incas,’ 
&o., 4 vols., by Garoilasso do la Voga. 4 Historia Antipodum ; odor 
Nowe Welt,’ von Johann L. Gottfried. 4 A Description of thoPorsian 
Monarchy, now being tho Oriental Indies,’ by Thos. ITorbert. S win- 
bum’s 4 Travols in the Two Sicilies.’ 4 Correspondence respecting 
tho British Captivos in Abyssinia ’ (Blue Book). Bakor's 4 Albert 
Nyanza ’ (2nd oopy). 4 Do Aanmerkonswaardigsto on Alom- 
boroomdo Zeo- on Landroizon dor Portugoozon, &o., in Oost- on 
Wostindion,’ 8 vols. 4 Travels in Russia, tho Krimea, tho Cauoamis, 
and Goorgia,’ 2 vols., by Eofeort Lyoll, m.d., &o. 4 Rooueil de divers 
Voyages fait on Afriquo ot on Amoriquo.’ 4 Travols and Voyagos 
through Europo, Asia, and Afrioa,'by Win. Lithgow. 4 Rochorchcs 
sur los Voyagos ot Dooouvortos dos Navigatours Nonuands on 
Afriquo,’ &o., par L. Estuucolin. 4 Dissortaziono intorno ad alouni 
viaggiatori oruditi Vonoziani,’ &o., da Don J. Morelli. All added 
to tho Library by purohaso. Continuations of Journals, Transao- 
tions, &o. 

Accessions to tub Mamioom since tub last Anniviuisart, May 28Trr, 
1866.— A Map of tho Kirghiz Steppo and Rogions of tho Oronburg, 
and Siberian Kirghizes, from a Russian Map. A Map of tho Pearl- 
banks of Tnticorin and Trichondoor, by C. R. Markham, Esq. 
A Map of Bohemia, showing tho Scone of tho Into Battles; oopied 
by tho photo-ziuoographio process from tho Austrian Map. A 
Map of British Burmah, showing routes from Maulmain to tho 
Shan States, by W. Montgomorie, Esq. A Map of tho Survey of 
tho Province of Pegu, by Lieut. E. 0. Williams. A Map of tho 
Province of Martaban from Martaban to Toungngoo, by A. Hob- 
- An Outline Map, showing tho Boundary of tho British and 

Siamese Territories of tho Malay Ponisula. A Map of Moravia; on 
4 sheets; oopied by tho photo-zincographic process from the Austrian 
Government Map, at the Ordnance Survey Offico. Two Maps of 
the Vioinitics of Vienna, Presburg,and Foldsburg; copied from the 
Austrian Government Map, at the Ordnance Survey Office. A Geo- 
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logical Map of tho Department of tho Seine; on 4 shoots; by M. 
Delesse. A Map of the Chain of Monte Rosa; photographed from 
the Carte Federal© of Switzerland, by A. A. Reilly. A Map of tho 
Lower Course of the Jordan and of the Dead Sea, by Lieut. Vignes. 
A Map of the Wady Arabah and of tho Bed of tho Wady el Jeib, by 
Lieut. Vignes. A Geological Map of Saxony and Magdeburg; on 
4 shoots; by J. Ewald. 4 Shoots of a Geological Map of Rhenish 
Prussia. A Map of tho Gold Region of tho Frazer River, &o., by 
J. Wyld. A Map of tho Province of Valdivia, by Bornardo E. 
Philippi. A Map of part of tho Province of Tarapaca, from 
Port Couajogua to Ojoica. A Plan of tho City and Port of Val¬ 
paraiso. A Plan of tho City of Lima. Gonoral Atlas of tho World; 
on 30 shoots; by Dr. Ilonry Lango. Clrromo-lithogmphio Atlas of 
Saxony ; on 12 shoots; by Dr. Henry Lango. A Sohool-Atlas of 
Saxony; on 8 shoots; by Dr. Ilonry Lango. Tho Bust of tho 
Prosidont, Sir R. I. Murohison, Bart., K.o.n., by Amolia It. ITill. 
A Map of tho Mokran Coast from Kurrachoo to Guadur, allowing 
tho Routo of Liout. Ross. A Map of tho Route of Liout.*Col. Gold- 
smid and Major Smith from Ispahan to*Choubar and Bundor Abbas. 
A Map of tho Noilghorri and Koondah Hills, *to. A now. Map of 
Railways and otlxer Improvements of London. Stanford’s Library 
Map of Afrioa, by A K. Johnston. A Plan of the Kaimonioa or 
Burnt Islands in tho Crater of Santorin Island, showing tho offoota 
of tho lato Volcanio oruptions, by Capt. Lindosay Brino, B.N. A 
Chart showing tho Tompomturoof tho Currents off tho Capo of Good 
Hope, by H. Toynboo, Esq. A Photograph of H.M.S. Bombay, 
destroyed by firo off Monte Vidoo. A Chart of tho Nioobar Islands, 
by Commodore B. v. Wullorslorf-Urbair. A Map of tho Punjab; 
on 8 shoots; by Liont-CoL D. R. Robinson, ilk. Chinese Map 
of tho Innor City of Fokin; presented by II. Kopsoh and E. Taintor, 
Esq. Blaok’s Now Map of England and Walos, by J. Bartholo¬ 
mew; on 10 sheets. Ordnance Survey, 883 sheets. Admiralty 
Charts, 37 sheets. 

Tho President opened the Session with tho following Address 

Gentlemen,’— Although I fool assured that tho Session now 
opened will bo productive of highly interesting results, particularly 
in respoct to explorations in Asia and South Amierica, I cannot load 
you to hope for any such important discovory in Africa as that with 
which Sir Samuel Baker delighted us in tho past year; nor oan we 
be exoited as we wore upon Du Chaillu’s return after his last effort 
to penetrate into Equatorial Africa. Until the grand problem of what 
is the true watershed of the vast unexplored region far to tho south 
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of tho huge water-basin8 which feed the Nile, the Victoria Nyanza 
of Speke and Grant, and tho Albert Nyanza of Baker, which we 
earnestly and hopefully look for at the hands of Livingstono, wo 
cannot expoot to be gratified as we were whon the narratives of 
thoso distinguished explorers were brought before us. In tho mean 
timo, howover, I rejoice to be able to inform you that, by the last 
accounts received, the indefatigable and undaunted Livingstono was 
Bteadily advancing boyond tho Hovuma River towards tho interior, 
that ho was in good hoalth and spirits, and fully hopoful of 
success in defining tho northern boundary of his own Lako Nyassa, 
and ascertaining whether it receives a water-supply from tho north. 
Lot us trust that, if ho reaohes tho Lako Tanganyika of Burton 
and Speke, ho-may bo onablcd to determine wliothor it really 
lies in tho groat depression assigned to it by thoso travellers; 
and, if not, wbotlior it has any issue to tho North, so as to bo, as it 
wero, tho ultimate sou thorn feodor of tho Nile (a thoory of some 
geographers), or is thoro closed in by lofty mountains. 

Turning to tho consideration of a topio which deeply interests us, 
tho fato of tho fow survivors of tho wrockof the St. Alia, East India- 
man, on tho Somauli ooost, north of Zanzibar, I would not mako any 
statement which might too much encourage tho hopos of thoso who 
havo mourned tho loss of relatives and frionds; but I am happy to 
inform you that Lord Stanloy, tho Socrotary of Stato for Foreign . 
Affairs, lias transmitted to mo a copy of a despatch from Captain 
Pasloy, R.N., commanding tho Highflyer, by whioh it appears thAt a 
roport still prevails of a white man, or of whito men, having boon 
soon at somo days’ march distant from tho coast; and that an 
emissary has boon sont inland with a promise of a roward of 100/. 
for every whito person who may bo resouod. 

I cannot os yet enumerate the titles of many of tho memoirs and 
narratives whioh will be brought beforo you in tho oourso of tho 
Session; but among thoso which have already been received, I 
strongly oommend to your attention tho paper whioh is to bo read 
this evening, and which gives an account of tho journey performed 
by Mr. W. H. Johnson, from Lch, in Littlo Tibet, to Khotan in 
Chinese Tartary, thus carrying his explorations far beyond tho 
North-Western boundary of Western India. This important Paper 
has already elicited the unqualified approbation of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Lord Strangford, and Sir Andrew Scott Waugh. In alluding 
to this communication, I beg to direot your attention to tho large 
new wall-map of Asia, whioh has been made during the recess, and a 
portion of which is now before you. This large map will doubtless 
render the reading of every paper on any part of Asia much more 
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intelligible to those who attend our meetings. We are all much 
indebted to Admiral Sir G. Back, Admiral Collinson, and General 
Balfour, under whoso direction this grand- diagram has been 
prepared. 

In reference to South America, you will be glad to learn, that 
Mr. W. Chandless, tho explorer of the Turds Rivor, to whom the 
Victoria Gold Medal was given at our last annivorsary, has returned 
safely to England, after completing his solf-imposcd task by a second 
journey up tho rivor, and a survey of its most important southern 
uflluont, tho Aquiry. Tho momoir which this distinguished traveller 
has prepared on the subjeot of this lost journey will probably be 
read by himself before you in tho courso of tho session. 

Another important papor, on tho Province of Caravuya, in Southern 
Torn, has boon prosonted to tho Sooioty by our Honorary Corre¬ 
sponding Mombor, Don Antonio Raimondy, who has spont throo 
years in exploring tho region. Tho papor contains much now in¬ 
formation about tho rivor-systomsof tho distriot through which flows 
tho Madro do Dios; and wo may hopo now to have a final solution 
of tho difficulty wbioh geographers lmvo folt in connecting tlioso 
stroams with tho rivors which flow into tho Amazons. 

Notwithstanding the wont of success whioh our Council mot with 
last year in their earnest endeavour to induce tho Board of 
Admiralty to sond out a scientific expedition to tho North Polo, you 
will bo glad to hoar that wo aro now emboldened to mako another 
offort, inasmuch ns that powerful national body, tho British Asso¬ 
ciation for tho Advancement of Soiouco, has appointod a committee, 
of which I am tho ohairman, to urge upon Hor Majesty's prosont 
Govormnout tho desirableness of carrying out a measure fraught 
with such interest to all goographors and naturalists. In suoh 
capacity, then, os woll ns in that of your Trosidont, it will bo my 
duty to persevere in tho endoavour to real iso a North Polo survey, 
for the accomplishment of which tho mon of soienoe of other 
countries look to England and hor oxporioncod and undaunted 
Arctic seamen, who are most eager thus to complete their exami¬ 
nation of those regions in which they have already won so mnoh 
distinction. 

Touohing Australia, tho only event of importance whioh has 
transpired since we last met is, I regret to say, of a very sorrowful 
nature. The Leichhardt Search Expedition, to promote whioh 
the - Society contributed 2001., had crossed tho continent from 
Victoria to the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, when its experienced 
and enterprising leader, Mr. Duncan Molntyro, was struck down 
by an endemio fever, and died after a few days’ illness. This sad ^ 
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event will hot, however, put an end to the search, as a successor 
has boon appointed in tho person of Mr. Campbell. 

In concluding these briof observations, I bog to congratulate you 
on the completion and orcction of an obelisk to the momory of that 
great and successful discoverer, tho lamented Spoke. Out off, alas! 
as ho was before he received thoso honours to which, with his com¬ 
panion Grant, ho was so justly entitled, it is gratifying to know 
that his numerous frionds and admirers havo boon onabled, by tho 
Queen’s special permission, to placo this momorial in ono of tho 
avenues near tho broad walk of Kensington Gardens. I invito yon 
to inspoot this obelisk, whioh, liko that also oroctod by our privato 
subscriptions to commemorate tho noblo daring of tho French 
Lieutenant Bollot, who was lost in tho search after Franklin, does 
groat oredit to Macdonald and Field, tho woll-known granito- 
workors of Abordoon. 

This montion of tho name of tho renowned Arotio navigator, to 
whom I was so deeply attached, and to whom I wiahod “God 
spood” whon ho loft our shores for tho last time, in 1845, prompts 
mo to announce to you that the unoovoring of the fine statue, by 
Mr. Noblo, whioh was unanimously docrood to his memory by a 
voto of Parliament, will take placo on Thursday noxt, at half-past 
two o’olock. 

Whon I inform you that Sir John Pakington, as First Lord of tho 
Admiralty, has most willingly assented to tho request to attond, 
mndo to him by myself, in the namo of all geographers, and particu¬ 
larly in that of the many gallant Arctio naval officers and oxplorors 
who are Fellows of this Sooioty, I fool certain that you will dosiro to 
congrogato around tho monument on this touching occasion, and thus 
cheer up Lady Franklin by a fresh proof of your high estimation 
of tho great doeds of hor illustrious husband. 

Tho Taper of tho evening was tho following:— 

1. On the Recent Journey of Mr. W JT. Johnson from Leh, in Ladahh, 

to Rchi in Chinese Tirhistan. By Major-Gon oral Sir* H. 0. 

Bawlinson, k.c.d., M.r., &o. 

Sir Henry 0. Bawlinson said tho journey of Mr. Johnson was a 
most remarkable one, not only for the boldness with which it was 
undertaken into an almost unknown country, many hundred miles 
distant from the British frontier, hut for tho scientific precision 
with whioh the places traversed were made known to us, and with¬ 
out which exploration in unknown countries lost half its value. 
Mr- Joh.H6on was born and bred in India, and, having received his 
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education at a school in one of tlio hill-stations, was very early 
engaged on the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and instructed l>y 
Sir Andrew Scott Waugh and othor officers of the Survey. In 
that position he showed so much ability that ho was afterwards 
intrusted with the direction of various subsidiary works. It 
was whilst carrying out ono of theso operations, on the extromo 
northern limits of the territory of tho Maharajah of Kashmir, that 
ho was onahlod, at the invitation of tho Khan of Kliotan, to 
perform the roraarkablo geographical oxploit now undor con¬ 
sideration. Tho territory up to tho mountains which limit 
Turkistun on tho south, belongs to tho Maharajah of Kashmir; that 
is, to tho Hindoo eliiof of Jummoo, tho son of tho famous Gholub 
Sing, to whom, at tho conclusion of tho Punjab war, wo grantod 
Kashmir and its dopondonoios. Tho inhabitants of Tibet aro Bud¬ 
dhists; thoso of Kashmir aro principally- Mahommodans; whilst 
tho people of Chineso Turkistan aro Turks of an old stock, speaking 
tho Jagliatai Turkish to tho prosont day: tlioy aro Mohommedana 
of a somowhat bigoted character, but intolligont and rathor good 
spooimons of tho Turkish raco. Tho oity of Jlchi or Kliotan had 
boon visited by no Europeans oxcopt Marco l’olo, Bonediot Gooz, 
and a fow Josuit missionaries in tho last century, wlio wero 
attached to an expedition Bent by the Emperor of China to subdue 
the Elouths of Zungaria. Chinoso Turkistun is gonorally oalled 
44 tho Proviuco of tho Six Oitios,” from tho six groat marts whioh 
it contains; namoly,Kashgar, Yarkand, Aksu, Ycnghi-shohor, llohi, 
and Ooah-Turfan. Ilohi is important as boing on tho lino of ono of 
tho groat commoroial routes betwoon Russia and India. For a 
long timo thoro has boon an aotivo commoroo botwoon tho Russian 
frontier and India; that is, from tho great Russian mavt of Somi- 
polatinsk, by a road whioh oomos down through Aksu to Yarkand 
and so on to Kashmir. And this route crossos tho trade road from 
Persia and Bokhara to China, vid Kashgar and Yarkand. So that 
although llohi would lie on tho straight road between Russia and 
India, tho route by Yarkand has been usually found more convenient, 
the excess in actual distanoo boing compensated for by all the routes 
converging on that point. This would explain how it is that the 
oity of Jlchi has romainod up to tho prosent time so little known 
and so very rarely visited. Recent travellers botweon Russia and 
India had indeed passed in its vioinity, but no ono had .aotually 
reached tlio oity in question in the present century but Mr. Johnson. 
Dr. Thomson was the first British traveller who had crested the 
Karakorum. The brothers Sclilagintweit had afterwards advanced 
from tho Karakorum as far as Pushia, a hundred miles to the south of 
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Ilchi, but did not reach tho city. It was necessary to make this 
remark, as it had been asserted on the Continent that thoy had really 
anticipated Mr. Johnson in tho discovery (as it might be termed) of 
Khotan. For this feat, indeed, the Schlagintwcits hod rocoived from 
tho Russian Emperor tho honorary title of Sakunlunski, that is, “ ho 
•who has penetrated boyond the Kuon*lun.” But, if thoy really 
merited that titlo, Mr. Johnson ought to receive tho suporior titular 
distinction of “ Sailchiski," bocauso ho had penotratod not only boyond 
tho Kuon-lnn, but boyond Ilchi, a much more croditablo aud difficult 
task. In anciont timos Ilchi was tho high place of tho Buddhist 
roligion in Central Asia; in tho fourth century, indeed, the famous 
Chinoso pilgrims found fourtoon oonvonts in tiro oity, oaoh of them 
containing 3000 dovotees. In its vicinity, too, there was said to stand 
ono of thoso magnificent Buddhist temples which oxoited so much 
wondor in thoso days, an edifice which was traditionally bolioved to 
have takon eighty yoars in building. It was a rich and wondorful 
placo for objocts of art, and eolobrated os a sanotuary throughout tho 
wholo of Central Asia. All that had passed away, and tho neigh, 
bourhood was now almost a dosort. Till within tho last few years tho 
oountry had boon in tho possession of tho Chinoso; but, owing to tho 
shock which that orapiro had rccoivod through tho war with England, 
tho wholo of thoso Turlcistan statos had rison in rebellion, and thrown 
off tho Chinoso yoko. Tho neighbouring oity of Yarkand is at pre¬ 
sent in a state of anarchy, and Mr. Johnson gavo an amusing account 
of tho offer whioh tho prinoipal inhabitants had mado to him whilst 
at Ilchi to tnko possession of tho place on behalf of tho English. 
A largo inroad of pooplo had taken placo from tho Jnxnrton and 
Khokati, drivon thonco by tho advanco of tho Russians: thoso rofugcos 
had pressed eastwards and had occupied both Kashgar and Yarkand; 
rocontly indoed they had also endeavoured to possess tliomsolvos of 
Khotan. Tho consequonco was that tho wholo country was in a 
stato of nnarohy and confusion, and it whs impossiblo to say what 
would bo its fato. This state of tilings had produced a favourable 
opportunity for opening up relations, especially commercial relations, 
with these Turlcistan states; tho supplies whioh thoy used to receive 
from China having been cut off, and tho ,Khan of Khotan, who had 
formerly travelled through India and becomo an admirer of British 
rule, having shown himself most anxious to cultivate trade with ue. 

Mr. Johnson gives tho following description of tho Khan:— 

“ The Khan Badshah, of Khotan, is about eighty years of age, of good stature 
and appearance, and about six feet in height; rather stout, but well built, and 
of veiy lair complexion. He is seen to great advantage when dressed in his 
robes of stato, which consist of a cboga of silk, worked over with gold-thread, 
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and a'large wliilo turban, tied after the Mogul stylo. He is reported to be 
very ill-tempered and very strict in his government- I must, however, admit 
that he showed mo much kindness wliilo in his country, and kept all Ins 
promises, with the exception of Dot allowing mo to leave the place after a stay 
of four days, ns had been agreed upon ; and in wishing to keop me altogether, 
which he would have dono, had I not pointed out to him tho uselessness of bis 
doin'- so. Ho wished to detain mo ns an hostage, until such timo as tho 
British Government sent him assistance, iu tho shape of troo|« and arms, 
against tho Khokancos or Andajanoca and tho Russian forces, which latter aro 
daily approaching towards Yarkand and Khotan. On his return from Mecca, 
through India, in 1803, ho was made tho oilier Kazi of Held, and within a 
month ho succeeded in raising a rebellion against the Chinese, which resulted 
in their massacre, and his election by tho inhabitant* of tho oountry to be 
their Klum Uiulsludi or cliiof ruler. The province of Khotan war tho first In 
which tho Chiucao were destroyed, and tho oxninplo was followed iu Yarkand, 
Akau, and other cities." 

Tho difficulty of communication botwoon India and Control Asia 
had hithorto boon not moroly physical, but political; and a great 
obstaolo still exists in the right maintained by the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, whoso territory lies to tho south, and inoludos tlio 
•mountain-passes into Turkestan, of lovying transit dutios: tlioso, 
indeed, avo so high that thoy almost paralyso commoroo. Mr. 
Johnson, howovor, describes a road, praotioable for wheeled car¬ 
riages throughout the year, whioh passes from Ilchi into India, to 
tho oast of the Maharajah’s dominions. If this information provo 
troo, it will be ono of tho most valuable results of Mr. Johnson’s 
expedition. Tho road is called tho Tolu road, and passing to tho 
oast of tho Kuon-lun chain, turns through Kudok, towards tho 
south. Mr. Johnson’s words aro:— 

" The usual route from Lch to Ilchi is ovor tho Karakorum Pass and through 
Snnju ; hut thoro avo sevornl others which, howovor, havo not been much lim'd 
till very lately. Thcso are, tho Hindotash diwan, tho Brinjga diwau, and tho 
Polu route. Tho last of thcso is tho lust, ns it lie* ovor vast plains whoro 
wator, grass, and wood aro obtninnblo at evory halting-placo. It in reported 
that whoolod conveyances may bo taken from tho Cnnngehonmo Valley and 
ltudok to Ilchi and Yarkand by it; tho only difficulty which oxists is, that a 
portion of tho route posses across tho Clmng-thang plain, which is occupied by 
shopherds, from Hudok, who closed tho road last year to travellers proceeding 

from Lch and Ilchi.This route though circuitous has many advantages 

over the others, the chief of which are, that wood, grass, and water aro obtain¬ 
able at every stage ; that tho read passes ovor no rugged and high snowy ranges, 
like the Sarsil and Karakorum posses, that it is safo from robbers; that it 
loads not only to Ilchi and Yarkand, but also, vid Lob, to tho large and impor¬ 
tant city of Karakaalmr, situated about 300 miles north-east of Held, and 
which, with numerous other places of note, are occupied entirely by Kilniak 
Tartars, and are on the high rood from Kashgar and Hi to Pekin. By this 
route, the highly volued Ustarfani shawl-wool (superior to tho Ohangthang) 
which is produced from tho goat found in tho Aktag or Thian Shan range of 
mountains, and a variety of other merchandize, may be brought down in largo 
quantities for the Punjab and English markets. At tho present timo there is # 
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an excellent opening for oxports from India, because all trade between Clium 
and the Mahommedan States of Central Asia is at a complete standstill.” 

Mr. Johnson's routo on liis journey from Loh, whence ho started 
in July, 18C5, was by Tikso and Tanksi to the J’angong lake, 
thonco ovor the Maaimik Pass (18,990 foot) to the valley of Chang- 
chonrao; northward from this ovor the Lumkang Pass (19,583 foot) 
into tho elevated plateau whioh oxtonds henco to tho Kuon-hm 
range; tho first plain of tho plateau boing 17,800 footabovo tho sea- 
level, and containing large lnkos, ono of them 00 square milos in 
oxtont, and tho second plain sloping for 30 milos in a north-easterly 
direction from 16,700 to 15,800 feet. At tho northern ond of theso, 
he arrived on tho banks of tho Karakash Rivor of TurkiBtan, at a 
point 15,600 feet abovo tho soa-lovol. From this placo to llohi 
oooupiod sixteon days’ march, at tho commoncomont of whioh ho 
crossed tho Khatai diwan (17,501 foot) and Yangf diwan (10,002 
feet) Passos of tho Kuon-lun, and descended to Brinja. Tho posi- 
tions of all thoso places, as well as of Ilchi and Kiria, woro fixod by 
observations, and a map constructed in Indio, from Mr. Johnson’s 
plano-tablo. Tho altitudo of llohi was found to bo 4829 foot; tho 
latitudo 37° 8' n., and tho longitude 79° 25' k. 

Mr. Johnson romainod in llohi sixtoon days; roturnod to Kashmir 
by tho Karakorum routo, by way of Zilgia, Sanju (37° 8' 57" w. lot, 
and 78° 29' 80" k. long.), tho Sanju diwan Pass (10,763 foot), Shadula 
(30° 6' 16" N. lat., and 78° 29' 80" K. long.), tho Karakorum Pass 
(18,817 foot), Yapshan and Kliardong to Loh, reaching tho latter 
place on tho 1 st of Docombor, 1866 . 

Sir Henry conoludcd by saying ho was sorry to soo, by tho Indian 
papors, that this communication of Mr. Johnson with the Khan of 
Khotan has been rathor robukod by tho Govornmont. Of course, 
ho had no authority to enter into any political rolations, but boing 
in tho placo, he could hardly avoid reoeiving such communications 
when they woro addressed to him. He had not committed tho 
Government in any way. All that wo should do at present with 
roferonoo to Khotan, or to any of the potentates in Chinese Tartary, 
would bo to cultivate friondly relations for the purposes of trado. 
He thought all must bo prepared to admire, not only Mr. Johnson’s 
great intrepidity in venturing alone on such a journey, but also his 
address in getting away from Khotan, which was a much more 
difficult matter than getting thorc. We wore furthor indobted to 
him for having availed himself of evory opportunity which offered 
for improving our geographical knowledge of tho country, by obtain¬ 
ing observations wherever ho could; and whom ho could not 
obtain observations, by keeping his plane-table, at any rate, with 
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pucli accuraoy as to enable our geographers, on his return to tho 
provinces, to fill in tho whole of the mountain country, and to 
connect this important position of llchi with the great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of India. There wore many other matters connoctod 
with tho subject that ho could speak upon, if it wore desired. Ho 
especially alluded to tho political questions connected with Central 
Asia. If there was any wish to hear what his views wero on tho 
politics of Control Asia, he should bo happy to communicato them 
in a few words • but ho would not vonturo to voluntoor thorn, as 
tho subject was not immediately connoctod with tho objects and 
dutios of tho Qoogruphioal Sooioty. 

Mr. Johnson’s l'apor and Mup will bo published in tho ‘ Journal,' 
vol. xxxvii. 

Tho President said that, long as ho had presided over tho Roddy, ho 
had novor heard a paper which moro oomplotoly dovolopod tho character 
of a truo, bold, and scientific manager of an oxpoditlon than thin paper of Mr. 
Johnson, llo thought, too, that without tho admirablo commentary of Hir 
Henry Rawllnson, moat of tlioso present would liavo l>c«n lost in an unknown 
world; and lie, thoroforo, would connect tho namo of Sir Ileury Rawliuaou with 
that of Mr. Johnson, in asking thorn to return thoir thanks lor this communi¬ 
cation. It was now his duty to call upon gontlomon tooffor somo observations, 
ovon in opposition, if that wore possiblo. Lord Strangford had long resided 
in Constantinople, and had made himself acquainted with thoso countries, 
and oertainly no man in tho room was bettor qualified to bo tbo first to rise nud 
speak upon such an occasion. 

Lord Stranuvord said, instead of opposing Sir Ilonrv Pawlinson, ns tho 
l’rosidont had invited gentlemen to do. ho was rather in tlio position of Olivor 
Twist—disposed to ask for moro; and, an Sir Ileury Hawlinren had promised 
moro on tho subjeot of politics, it would ill becomo him to any anything upon 
that point. With regard to tho paper, ho did not hositato to say that It was 
ono oi tho most important pnpors that had ovor been read boforo tho Sooioty. 
Our previous kuowlodgo of tho oountry had boon in outlino; but this was a 
fllling-in of tho picture, and tho commentary of Sir Henry llawlinson was tho 
framo in which tho piolurc was sot, Tho bare foots communicated in tho 
paper wero most striking. Tho political fact was noithor moro nor loss than 
tho oomploto break-up of tho Chinoso ompiro, as rogards its oxternal dominions. 
Concerning that oountry, wo wore slaves to tbo map-maker's conventionality 
of a “ Mongolia.” Now, there was no Mongolia; tho Mongols, from whom tho 
oomprehensivo term was derived, were moroly a nomadic population, wander¬ 
ing ovor a single portion of tho so-called oountry. The sottlod and cultivated 
part of it was tho Turkish part, whioh lies along tho rivors that convorgo from 
tlic interior faces of tho inclosing rangos. All that couulry which forms 
Chinoso Turkistan is said to havo cast off tho Chinese yoke and to bo entirely 
fro©, and, more than that, to be eagerly anxious to eutcr into commercial 
relations with tho rest of tho world. Moro particularly is this the case with 
tho chief of Khotau, who bas travelled through India, and who only wants 
to pnt an end to the monopoly of the Maharajah of Kashmir in order to 
to cuter into ooromorcial relations with India by this important carriage- 
read that had been described. Those two facts—the political fact and the 
commercial fact—were in themselves sufficient to constitute this paper one of 
tbo highest importance. Sir Roderick Murchison had alluded to his having- 
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resided at Constantinople, and having a knowledge of the East The only 
observation he could mako upon that was, tliat a resident at Constantinople, 
• who 1ms any knowledge of tho Turkish language, has only to walk down the 
main street of Constantinople, and oonverse with tho wild Tartars whom he 
will meet there gathered from all parts of Central Asia, to realise to himself 
tho extent to which these countries are thoroughly and essentially Turkish. 
Ho will comprehend in a living way that from Constantinople to Yarkand in 
one dircotion, and from Constantinople to Tolmlsk in another, the Turkish 
language is sjwkon in every town and village. There is no common 

K litical or literary union, lmt the fact shows tho enormous spread of tho 
irklsh mco by conquest, and it is a fact which cannot fail to l*o realised by 
any one at Constantinople. With regard to the geographical part of Uio 
question, tho problem of Central Asia was, Where did Tibet oud to the north? 
and what beonmo of tho Kuon-lun raugo of mountains ultimately? We hod 
no European knowledge beyond what wo had heard from the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries. In the work of Abbd Huo tliero was not a geographical fact from 
boginning to end; Mr. Bryan Hodgson, who bad rend a ]Mpor before the 
Bengal Soctoly, has given the name* of the stations and tho number of tho 
passes between Noi>aul and Pekin, from the itineraries of tho trlbnto-bcnrlng 
embassies; hut beyond that tliero was absolutely nothing at all. With 
regard to tho Revolution, ho wanted to call attention to tliiir circumstance, 
that thoro scorned to bo a regular Mohammedan movement in progress every¬ 
where in Central Asia. As far as ho could mako out, tho Tungais, who 
are most probably of tho Chincso rnco but of the Mohammedan religion, seemod 
to lmvo all tho fervour and "go"of tho early Mohammedans; and it really 
looked ns if the future of Chinese Proiior woro in their hands. Sir Honry Rnw- 
llnson men tinned that Mr. Jolmson had met with a rebuke. lie could not 
understand this. Mr. Johnson had nchievc«l an extraordinary geographical 
feat, ono of tho greatest value that it was possible to oouocivo; and lie omld not 
understand how it was that Mr. Jolmson should meet with rebuke. Ho did 
not understand why, instead of disoouragiug them, tho Indian Govommout 
did not encourage its subordinates to visit those oountrics whoro thoro was 
now no difficulty in Englishnlon going; and ho would npjicnl to tho Geo¬ 
graphical Rocioty whether, if wo persistently noglcctcd tho present opportunity 
of going into n country thus thrown open to us, it would not bo most unpar- 
donsblo remittances on our part. 

Mr. J. Cuawj'ubd having also culodsod Mr. Johnson’s papor, said ho {lid 
not think so much of the Turks as Lord Strangford did. Like oil other 
Asiatics, thoy aro capablo of advancing to a certain point, and thoro they stood 
still. As warriors, and sometimes as governors, thoy had been very successful. 
They conquorcd tho Greek empire, and thoy conquorcd India. But what else 
had they done in India or in Europo? In India they hod not tho skill to 
jiropagato their own language; they gave way to a people who invaded India 
in a much smaller degree—the Persians, and oven adopted tho Persian lan¬ 
guage, dropping their own. With respect to tho great trade that was 
expected to spring up, the country, though a largo ono in extent, is a very 
poor ono in point of fertility. lie wanted to know what tho Turks had to 

6 vo us? He should liko to submit a sample of their cotton to a Liverpool 
okcr. But what had they got besides cotton ? They seemed to havo a great 
deal of gold, which he would advise them to got rid of as fast as possiblo. Ho 
honed Sir Homy Rawlinson would name a few of their productions. 

Mr. Tkklawkbt Saunders said, in addition to the obstacle presented by 
Kashmir to the development of any communication with the countries to the 
northward of India, wo havo had difficulties distinctly interposed by tho 
Chinese Government upon our own frontier, especially in the direction of tho 
.great road opened up to Shipki, on our frontier. Ho should liko to know 
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whether any stops had been taken to removo those obstacles? And with 
regard to the insurrection which lias broken out in the Cities that form tho 
western portion of the Chinese province of Ili, divided into tho northern and 
southern circuits of tho Celestial Mountains, ho should like to know if that 
insurrection has oxtonded to the other six cities which lie to tho eastward, 
four of which formed a portion of one of tho eighteen provinces of China? 
As to tho productions of tho countries described by Mr. Johnson, tlioy 
constitute tho largest pastoral rogion on tho face of tho earth; and lio 
boliovod, if wo could only secure froo communication, them would be no 
difficulty in bringing down into India such an outpouring of wool as would 
spccdilv affect our Australian markets. Ho must ask that tho noxt timo an 
expedition was got up for tho purixoso of penetrating aoross tho Himalayas 
that it would not meet with official rebuko. Wy wanted to develop friendly 
intorcouwo with the*) warlike ami pastoral naople* of Central Asm, and to 
encourage trade with them. Ho lm|wd the Preshlent and tho booioty would 
oncourago, and not discourage, oxixxlitions of this kind. 

Tho Piikhiukkt said Mr. Hauudan might bo quite sure Hint tho President 
of tho Geographical Society would never discourage, but ou every occasion 
oucoumgo such explorations. ... , , r - , 

Sir Hbhry Hawi.insos obsorvod that tho list of produots givcu by Mr. John¬ 
son was not very icmnrknblo in a commercial point of view, because very fow of 
them would bo filial for export. Ho says " tho wliolo country, especially tho 
Kuen-Lun rnngo of mountains, is wealthy in minerals, vis., gold, silver, iron, lead, 
copper, antimony, salt, aaUpotro, *xla, and coal; of tins last I lmvo sampU*. 

It is found near tho viilago of Dud In KhoUn, aud to tho west of Yarkand, 
ou tho road to Kashgar. Gold and preoious stones aro ohieflv found in tho 
bods of tho streams which issue from tho Kuon-Lun range, and in roiy largo 
quantities about Karangotak, Kiria, and Ohira. It is safd that 8000 mon aro 
daily employod in tho gold-flolds. Tho ordinary valuo of gold m Kholan is 
9 to 10 rupees per told, whilo in Kashmir tho same quantity soils for 17 to 
18 rupocs: this oircimistauco alono will show how abundant gold is, and how 
large a quantity thoro must bo at tho present time in tho country.' Ikon 
aro products of tho country Immediately around lvhutan. In other pnrtH of 
Tuikistau, csiiecially in tho valleys of tho JaxatU* and Zcr-Afshan, rotten is- 
tho main ortiolo of prodoco, and it is suppliod lnrgoly to Russia. In feet, tho 
groat object of tho Russians recently bos been to convert Kbokan and Bok¬ 
hara into a cotton-producing country exclusively, with tho view of supplying 
tho Russian manufactories with tho raw material, to bo sent buck worked up 
into textile fabrics suited to tho wants of tho country. But besides cotton, 
raw silk is produced in largo quantities. Tho country also supplies a con¬ 
siderable number of horses, carpets, wool to any extent; and in the valley 
of tho Jnxartcs many spots aro declared to bo favournblo to tho cultivation of 
madder, indigo, rice, sugar, and opium. Tho metallic resources of the country 
are ouorraous; aud from Khotau is procured entirely tho supply of jade, whioli 
is so much valued in China. All theeo articles certainly entitled tho counUy 
to somo consideration as a producing country. With reference to what Mr. 
Saunders had said about the Chinese frontier, ho wished to explain that tho 
route from tho Niti pass, by Shipki crossed only a small corner, from twenty 
to thirty miles, of prohibited territory. There had been negotiations about it, 
and he understood that tho transit trade in future, from the end of tho 
Hindustan road on to GhartQp, would pass free over that portion of Chinese 
territory. At any rate, in the present disorganised state of Chinese Tartary, 
tho L’ckin authorities were not in a position to keep up thoso restrictive regu¬ 
lations on the Indian frontier which had hitherto paralysed commerce; and he 
expected very shortly that there would bo complete free-trade between India 
and Central Asia. The article which would pay now was tea. The Moham-_ 
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medana of Hint country could not livo without tea; and owing to the present 
disturbed condition of affairs, the tea trade from China was entirely cut off. 
With regard to the state of Zungaria, our last accounts referred to tlio city of 
Kuldja. All the Mohammedan cities were, one after the other, throwing off 
their allegiance. The fighting at Kuldja extended over two years. Kuldja 
was the Chinese capital of the country, and was situated just within the Chinese 
frontier to tho eastward of the Balkash Lako. The war ended in the with¬ 
drawal of tho Chinese, not only from Kuldja and tho dependent cities, but 
from tho whole province. And with regard to tho lower cities of Khnmil and 
Karaahar, he behoved tho Chinese power to bo so broken that it would have 
to withdraw completely to tho Great Wall. It was vory important, politically 
considered, that tho (xrautry should be thus thrown open. He did not bolievo 
thoro ever oould bo tlio slightest danger of collision with RuBsia in this direction 
aorosa Turkestan. With so many other lines open, no army would ever think 
of attempting to forco a way, not only acnoss those great barren plains of Tur- 
kistan, but across tho enormous mountain-bolt extending from Karakorum 
to the Punjab, whore you havo a succession of passes varying from 16,000 to 
19,000 foot in height. It is tlio most impossablo of any part of tho north¬ 
western frontier of India; consequently, tho meat unlikely to bo tho scono of 
any collision between tlio two empires. IIo believed both nations might trado 
with perfect safety with tho cities of Chinoso Turkistnn. Tlio Russians havo 
long had it so much at heart to open a trado with that country, that tho prin¬ 
cipal commoroial concession thov demanded in concluding tho treaty of Pokin 
was tho right to ostnblisb consuls and factories at threo different points; at 
Kuldja, at Chuouchak, and at Kashgar. Ha confessed ho should very much 
like to seo English and Russian consuls established in thoso cities, for tho 
more purpose of trade, and without any jolitical powor. It would bo for tho 
benofit or tho country itself, and for tho benefit of the trado of tlio two 
European ompires; also, it might tend to promoto good fooling and honouv- 
ablo commercial emulation between them. 

Tho Prksidknt, in closing tlio meeting, said ho entirely approved tho con¬ 
cluding observations of Sir Honry Rawlinsou, inasmuch as there could be no 
risk of war betwocn Russia and ourselves in consequence of our exploring 
and trading with thoso countrios. 


Second Meeting, 26 th November, 1860. 

Sir RODERICK X. MURCHISON, Bart., k.c.b., Prksident, in 

tub Chair. 

Elections.— James Burgess, Esq., M.n.A.8., &o.; Roderick W. Cameron, 
Esq.; Commr. Manuel Jennaro CarriUo (Peruvian Navy); William 
Chandless, Esq., m.a. ; John Collinson, Esq., c.E.; J. Howarth Clark, 
Esq. i Jjord Edward Clinton, m.p. (G'apt Rifle Brigade); Fitsudlliam Dick, 
Esq., m.p. ; W. C. B. Eaiwell, Esq., m.d. (Surg. H.M. Indian Army); 
Edward St. John Faviman, Esq., f.o.s. ; William Felkin, Jun. Esq., f.z.8. ; 
Commr. Thcnrns B. Eanham, B.N., &o.; Patrick Henderson, Esq.; John 
Minett Hockley, Esq., b.n. ; Henry Kopsch, Esq.; Henry Maudslay, Esq.; 
A. J. Mundella, Esq.; Frederick Peel, Esq.; FXwin Ransom, Esq.; 
RicJimd Proctor Sims, Esq., C.E., &c.; Rev. Dr. Jatnes Stewart; Edward 
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C. Taintor , Esq. ; John Thomson, Esq.; Robert Richard Torrens, Esq; 
Francis Young, Esq. 

Accessions to toe Library since the last Meeting, Nov, 1 2th, 18GG. 
— 1 Rooherclios sur la Longitude do la C6te Orientalo de l’AmGriquo 
do Sud/ par M. E. Mouchez. ‘ Report on the Bar and Navigation 
of the Douro,’ by Mr. Consul Crawfurd. ‘ Eisenbahn- Post- und 
Dampfschiffs- Karto von Europa,’ von Dr. IT. Lange. ‘ Los Poly¬ 
nesians ot leura Migrations/ par M. de Quatrofagoa. All presented 
by the Authors. ‘ L’Empiro du Milieu,' par M. le Marquis do 
Courcy. Added to tho Library by purchase. ‘ Ouido du Baignour 
ot do 1’Etraagor i\ Aix-lcs-Baius.’ * Notico surlos Cliamottes, ot sur 
los Environs do Chamb6ry.' 4 Relation d’un Voyngo & Bruxollos 
ot i\ Coblentz, 1791.’ All presented by S. M. Draoh, Esq. Continu¬ 
ation of Journals, &c., &o., Ac. 

Aocks8ion8 to Map-room since the last Meeting.— Map of 
Asia Minor, by P. do Tohilintchof, during tho years 1847 to 
1863; compiled by Dr. Kioport, and presontcd by Dr. Potormann. 
Map of tho Contrnl Provinoo of Coylon, exhibiting tho C'offeo- 
pluntntions, by J. Yon Cuybnturg, 1836; prosontod by C. R. 
Markham. Ordnonoo Maps, 1280 shoots, acoompaniod by 66 Aroa 
Books. 

Provious to tho Paper of tho ovoning, tlio following lottor from 
Dr. Livingstono was road:— 

44 Ngomaoo, 18th May, I860. 

“ Whon wo could not discover a path for camols through tho mangrovo- 
swnmps of tho mouth of tho Rovuma, wo prooooded about 26 miles to tho 
north of that river, and at tho bottom of Mikindany Bay ontorod a beautiful 
landlocked harbour called Kindny or Pemba. Tho outranco seems not moro 
than 800 yards wido, and of theso about 160 aro doop; tbo rcof on cadi aido of 
Uio channol showing so plainly of a light colour that no ship ought to touch. 

1 ho harbour is somowbat of tho shapo of tbo 4 sjiado ’ on cords, tho entrance 
being liko tho short handlo. Thoro is nearly a mile of spaco for anchorage, 
tho southern put being from 10 to 14 fathoms, while tho uoi th-wost portion 
is shallow and rocky. It is a first-rate harbour for Arab dhows, tho land 
rising nearly all round from 200 to 800 foot. Tho water is so calm, Arabs can 
draw thoir craft to tho sboro to discharge and tako in cargo. They are also 
completely screened by tho masses of trees growing all round it from sea-ward 
observation. 

“ Tho population consists of coast Arabs and thoir slavos. Tho six villages ia 
which they live aro dotted round tho shore, and may contain 300 souls in all. 

1 hflv swmed to bo suspicious, and but for our Laving been accompanied by 
li.M.b, Pwiyum.would have given trouble. The ordinary precaution of 
placing a son try over onr exposed goods caused a panic, and the sirkar or head¬ 
man thought that ho gave a crushing reply to my explanations, when ho 
blubbered out, 4 But we havo no thieves here 1 ’ 

“ Our route hence was s.s.w. to tho Rovuma, which wo struck at the spot 
marked on the chart as that at which tho Rionccr turned in 1861. We 
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travelled over the snmo plateau that is seen to flank both sides of the Rovuma 
like a chain of hills from 400 to GOO feet high. Except where the natives, 
who arc called Makonde, havo cleared spaces for cultivation, the wliolo country, 
within the influence of the moisturo from the ocean, is covered with dense 
jungle. The trees in general are not Jarge, but they grow so closely together 
as generally to exclude the sun. In many places they may bo said to bo 
woven together by tangled masses of climbing-plants, more resembling tho 
ropes and cables of a ship in inextricable confusion than the graceful creepers 
with which we are familiar in northern climates. Trade paths have already 
been made, but wo had both to hoightou and widen them for camels 
and buffaloes. Tho people at tho sca-ooast had declared that no aid could 
bo got from the natives. When wo were 7 miles off, we were agreeably 
surprised to fiud that for reasonable waves wo could omploy any number of 
carriers and wood-cutters we desired. As they were acoustomed to olearing 
away tho gigantio olimbors for their garden ground, they whittled away with 
their tomanawks with remarkablo speed and skill. But two days’ continuous 
hard labour was as much ns thoy could stand. It is questionable whether any 
people (except possibly the Chinese) who are not mcnt-catcre can enduro 
continuous labour of a kind that brings so many muscles into violent action as 
this work did. French navvies could not cotnpeto with tho English, until 
they wore fod oxaotly like the latter. Tho Makonde havo only fowls, a few 
goats, and tho chance of an occasional gorge of tho wild hog of the country. 

“ LiUlo can bo said about tho appearance of tho country. By tho occasional 
glimpses wo got It Monad covered with great masses of dark green foliage, 
except where tho bamboos gavo a lighter tint, or a sterculia had changed its 
leaves to yellow in anticipation of winter. Tho path wo followed somotimes 
went along or across a ‘wady,’ in which wo yore smothered by tho grass 
overhead. 

" Such rocks ns wo oould boo were undisturbed groy sandstono, onppad by 
ferruginous conglomerate. Upon this wo oftou stumbled against blocks of 
silicifiod wood, so liko rccont wood that nnyono would bo unwilling to boliovo 
at sight that they wore stones. This is a sure indication here of coal being 
underneath, and pieoos of it were mot in the sands of tho river. 

“ When about 00 miles from tho mouth of tho Rovuma, tho geological 
structure changes, and with this change wo havo more open forest, thimior 
•vegetation, and grasses of more reasonable size. The ohiof rock is now 
syenite, and patches of fmo white dolomito lio upon it in spots. Granitio 
masses havo been shot up over tho plain, which extends in front all tho way 
to Ngomano, tho oonfluence of tho Rovuma, or Louma, and tho Loendi. In 
the drier country wo found that ono of thoso .inexplicable droughts bad hap¬ 
pened over tho north hank of the Rovuma, and a tribe of Mazite or Mazitu. 
probably Zulus, had como down liko a swarm of locusts, and carried away all 
tho food abovo ground as well as what was growing. I had now to make 
forced marohes with tho Makonde in quest of provisions for my party, and 
am now with Maturaore or Machumora, the chief at Ngomano, and by sending 
somo 20 miles to tho south-west I shall soon obtain succour for them. This 
is the point of confluence, as tho name Mgomano or Ngomano implios, of tbo 
Lourna and tho Loendi. Tho Loendi is decidedly the parent stream, and comes 
from tho south-west, where in addition to somo bold granitio peaks, the dim 
outline of distant highlands appears. Even at that distance they raiso tho 
spirits, but possibly that is caused partly by tbo foot that we are now about 
30 miles beyond our former turning-point and on the threshold of the 
unexplored. 

“ I propose to make this my head-quarters till I have felt my way round 
the north end of Lake Nyassa. If prospects aro fair there, I need not- return, 
but trust to another quarter for flesh supplies, but it is best to say Uttlo about 
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the future. Matumora is an intelligent man, and one well-known to be trust¬ 
worthy. lie is appealed to on all hands for his wise decisions, but he has 
not much real power beyond what his personal character gives him. 

“TlieMakondo arc all independent of each other, but they are not devoid of a 
natural sense of justice. A carrier stole a shirt from one of my men. Our guide 
pursued him at night,' seized him in his own house, and the elders of his 
village made him pay about four times the value of the articlo stolen. No 
other case of theft has occurred. No dues wore demanded, and only one fine—a 
very iust one—was levied. Attempts have been made to make the Arabs pay, 
but they have always been resisted. 

“So much has been said about Arab proselytism, that it was with interest 
inquiries wore made about their success in converting the Makondo to Uio 
Mahometan faith. Here os elsewhere no attempts to tench had been made. 
Sonio Arabs assorted that it would bo useless, for tlio Makondo had no idea of 
a Dotty. On making inquiries about tho gum-copal digging, I was shown a 
tree from which tho gum was actually dropping, but thoy do not dig under tho * 
trees at present living. They choose tiro vicinity, iu the belief that near to 
tho modem trees tliuso which yioldod what is now considered fossil-gum must 
havo grown-. Hero they dig; ‘ and,’ said tho spokesman, ‘ tbo first and 
second days wo may labour in vain, but God may give it us after that.’ To 
this noknowlodgment of a Deity all responded. * It is ns Ho wills it.' 

“ Tho experiment with tho buffaloes and Tsetse has not been satisfactory; one 
bufTalo and two camels died. Had wo not boon in a Tsctso oountry, I should 
havo ascribed this to overwork and bruises rcooivcd on board tho dhow which 
brought them from Zanzilor. Tlteso broke out into largo ulcers. Tho symp¬ 
toms wero not those I have observed in oxen and horses. When stung by 
gadflies, blood of tho arterial colour flows from tho punctures. This may bo tho 
effeot of tho Tsotso, for when an ox known to bo bitten was killed, its blood 
was all of tire arterial huo. I had but four buffaloes for tho experiment, and as 
three yet remain, I am at present in doubt. 

“ I writo this short skotch in haste for an Arab who is passing down to tiro 
coast. 

“David Livingstone.” 

Tbo President remarked that ovory geographor must bo deeply interested 
in the ultimate result of this great expedition. Tho first point which Dr. 
Livingstone lrnd to determine, after establishing a good bnso of operations, 
which ho had succeeded in doing by making n fnend of tho influential chief of 
Ngomano, and ensuring supplies, was to advanco to tbo northern end of Lako 
Nyassa. Aftorwards turning to the north, ho would endeavour to sot at rest 
tho question of tho hydrography of that region. His object was to asoortain 
whether tho testers flowed out of the Lake of Tanganyika towards., the south, 
as Burton and Spoke seemed to think when they oxaminod that lake; or 
whether it might not turn out tho reverse, namely, that the lake Nyassa was 
completely closed to tho north, and that tiro waters of tho Tanganyika com¬ 
municated northward. If ho reached that lako, he would descend it in boats, 
to build which he had taken carpenters with him. When Burton and Speko 
were on tho Tanganyika, they were both in extreme ill-health, and almost 
blind; so that their observations wore necessarily imperfect, and tho altitude of 
the lake, which they had fixed at about 1800 feet, bad been very much doubted. 
Th«te wore geographers who thought tho lake lay at a greater elevation ; and 
as it was i* the meridian of the vast lako discovered by Baker thoy conjectured 
that there*tnight be a communication hetween the two. This was the great 
problem which Livingstone had to work out; and if it should be solved iu tho 
way suggested, then the lake Tanganyika would prove to be the ultimato 
head of the water system of tho Nile. From Livingstone’s well-known per- 
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severance and determination, and bis success in making friends with the 
natives, be (the President) had every confidence that lie, of all men alive, was 
the man most able to solve these difficult problems. 

Colonel Playfair said the port north of the mouth of the Rovuma, which 
Livingstone had described, was one of which ho had no ncrsonal knowledge; 
ho should not, however, be surprised to hear of other harbours being dis- 
vered along that coast, for it had beou most imperfectly surveyed. Only 
about a year ago an excellent harbour had been found by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar on the mainland, opposite the island; and ho was now endeavouring 
to build a town there, but it is more than doubtful whether tho experiment 
will succeed. 

Tho following Paper was read:— 

On the Physical Geography and Climate of Fatal By E. J. Mann, 
Esq., m.d., F.n.a.s., Superintendent of Education in Natal. 

The author exhibited numerous diagrams and maps in illustration 
of his subject, with a view to show how tho peculiar climate and 
fortility of Natal dopenda upon its physical configuration. Tho 
oolony is a portion of the narrow bovollod rim of tho African 
continent, whose vast interior is an olevated tablo-land, with its 
const presented to tho moist winds of tho Indian Ocean, and its 
intorior frontior formed by tho Drakonbovg mountain-lcdgo, 7000 to 
0000 foot high. In tho northern part of tho colony this mountain- 
lcdgo curves inwards, and from this hollow or bay tho waters aro 
gnthorod into ono largo river, tho Tugoln. From tho salient point 
of tho angular lino of tho Drakonberg, a mountain ridge projects into 
tho middle of tho colony, forming a high control baokbono, Horn 
wbioh short latoral spurs jut out. Each doop valloy botwcon those 
fingered ridges and to tho south has its stream, and no loss than 
fifty separate rivers find their way to tho coast. These two distinot 
river Bystoms of tho oolony—the one-rivered and tho many-rivered 
—were necessarily caused by the zigzag direction of tho great 
intorior mountain frontior. There is a general slope upwards from 
tho sea towards tho interior; tho gradient for tho first 70 miles 
being 1 in 70. Up this slope tho sea-breezes, impelled by a com¬ 
bined trade-wind and monsoon agency, blow almost continually, but 
most strongly in the summer, owing to tho greater power of the sun 
on the land at this time, and it is in this season that most rain falls; 
tho moisture-laden air, on reaching the heights, being no longer 
ablo to retain its humidity, discharges it in almost daily showers. 
Thus all the summer fong the heat is tempered by clouds and tho 
land fertilized by constant rains.. During the winter, on the other 
hand, when the monsoon agoncy is at its least, there is almost per¬ 
petual sunshine and the weather is dry. The summer rainfall, as 
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the author had ascertained during eight years' observation, is about 
24 inches; the winter rainfall only G inches. The temperature in 
summer commonly rises to 85° at midday, rarely to 97°, and at 
night very seldom descends to 52°. In winter it rises to between 
70° and 80°, and rarely descends to 40°. There were five slight 
frosts in tho eight years. The result of this peculiar climate, 
dependent on tho geographical position and configuration of tho 
land, is that sugar, coffeo, arrow-root, pine-applos, bananas, and 
oranges, can bo grown on tho coast, whilst wheat, potatoes, and 
othor food-crops, cattlo, horses, and sheep thrive on tho uplands, 
and Iudian-corn and tobacco grow everywhere, tho whole colony 
boing only equal in area to ono-third of England. Tho produco of 
the colony for ono yoar, a year since, was 700 tons of sugar, 
G2 ,000 lbs. of ooffco, 115 tons of arrow-root, 20,000 bushols of wheat, 
500,000 bushels of Indian corn, 23,000 lbs. of tobacco; and thoro 
wore then 290,000 cattlo, 170,000 sheep, and 15,000 horsos on its 
hills. The author explained tho physical causos of tho formation 
of tho harbour of Natal, aud gave many dotails of tho minoral and 
vegetable productions of tho country. 

Tho Taper will bo published at length in tho Journal, vol. xxxvii. 

Tho PnrsrDtNT, in returning thanks, said ho had nover hoard a paper road 
which more clearly established tlio connection between climatology and geo¬ 
graphical outline than this of Dr. Mano. It was Sir John Eorschcl who 
had induced l)r. Mann to make theso accurato meteorological observations, 
extending over a senes of years, and tho paper communicated tho results, 
in thoir connection with tho physical geography of tho region. Many persons 
might make oheorvations of this desoripUon, but thoro were fow who oould 
nut them toeothor in such a philosophical form; and still fewer who oould 
doyclopo their knowledge with so much cloqucnco as Dr. Mann had dono in 
this viva voco exposition of his subject. 

Mr. Crawfurd said bo was very sorry ho had littlo to object to in the 
eloquent discourse of Dr. Mann. Ilia description of Natal was a groat deal 
too attractive, it was enough to induco peoplo to go there headlong Tho 
climate, which was sub-tropical, was unequalled iu tho world; it surpassed 
that of Australia for salubrity and beauty. At tho BAmo timo ho thought 
Dr. Mann had overrated tho fortuity of tho country. Arrow-root soemed to be 
tho principal produce of Natal. Now the most valuahlo produco of n sub¬ 
tropical climate with au excellent soil would bo sugar and Coffee and not 


passed over; thoro was not a single good harbour ou the whole coast, that 
would admit a ship of 300 Or 200 tous; and thore was not a single navigable 
river. ^ 

Captain Toynbkk said that the Mozambique current, which runs down be¬ 
tween Madagascar and eastern Africa throughout the winter at a temperature 
of 78°, seemed to him to be tho chief cause of the tropical climate of the 
coast districts of Natal. Tho reason why this tropical climate did not exist 
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oa tho western coast of Africa in the same latitude was, that at the samo 
season of the year, the temperature of the sea is not greater than 50°. 

Dr. Mann replied that il he had not been limited by the time allowed for 
his paper, what ho said would have saved bis friend Mr. Crawfard from the 
necessity of asking these questions. The fact with regard to arrow-root was 
that when the colony was first settled, men began to grow arrow-root before 
they were aware that they could produce more valuable articles. However, 
nine-tenths of those who began with arrow-root had abandoned tho cultiva¬ 
tion, and had turned their attention to sugar, coffee, and other things; and it 
was only in a few small corners of tho country that arrow-root, was now grown. 
With regard to tho vine, ho was surprised at Mr. Crawford’s inquiry, beenuso 
he had boon giving them tho results of a laborious investigation which showed 
that tho summer at Natal is a summer of wet; therefore it would not answer, 
commercially, to grow the vino at Natal, for, tojipon the grapw easily, 
abundantly, and certainly, a dry summer is required. With regard to har¬ 
bours, he had himself gone into the harbour of Natal, in vesaols of 600 and 
700 tons i and tlioro was a vessel of 800 tons burden, now about to mil, that 
would have to go over the bar. unimproved as it is. Tho only difficulty was 
that ships of largo burden could not jxiss ovor the bar except with a high 
tldo; they wore then tugged over by a steamer, occasionally just soratolnng 
tho aand with tlioir keels. But these difficulties would ho got rid of by im¬ 
proving tho harbour; and if his friend would givo him 250,0001., ho would 
guarautco that a ship of 2000 tons should bo ablo to enter tho harbour within 
three years. It was entirely a question of outlay. With regard to sheep, when 
ho first wont out, nine years ago, ho could not got a bit of mutton on his 
table; there was nothing but beef and antolopo. Luckily, just at that timo, 
it was discovered that sheep could bo reared in tho uplands; tho result was 
that when ho left tho oolony, a few months siuco, ho could send to his butcher 
and got any amount of mutton ho pleased. 

Mr. Crawford.— At how much per pound? 

Dr. Mann.— At 6*i. and Id. a lb. for tho haunch and saddle. Ho was 
confident that, with a largo amount of enterprise in tho uplands, before nnoUior 
five years had passod, they would have 600,000 to 600,000 sheep. Tho other 
productions of the oolony wore numerous, thoy could really grow almost 
anything. Tobacco succocdcd everywhere; boot-root in tho uplands grows 
porfeotly well; flax was grown with success ; and they had grown cotton also 
with suooeaa s the only difficulty boing that, up to tho present timo, labour was 
too oostly for tho cultivation of ootton in a general way. In many places tho 
soil is so good that several crops are taken in succession off ono picco of land 
without manuring. Three orops of oats havo been produoed from tbe some 
land in ono yonr. With regard to Captain Toynbee’s observation, it was truo 
that something of the tropical condition of the coast did arise from the watm 
ourront from tho north-east. Natal not only had tho sun shining on itn slopes, 
but it had n hot-wntor apparatus expressly provided to bring down additional 
beat. This, however, is certainly in Natal merely a subordinate influence. 
The coast climato is not largely dependent upon it. Tho proof of this is found 
in the fact that the sea-breeze is always refreshing and cool; and that tho 
waters of Natal are crowded with fish. The Mozambique current docs not 
come in close to land in Natal parallels. 
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Third Muting, 10M December, 3866. 

JOHN CRAWFURD, Esq., f.ils., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Presentations.— WJUair Lane Looker, Esq. ; W. C. B. EatxceU, Esq., 
m.d. ; and Rev. Thomas Wiltshire. 

Elections. — Capt. H. Hamilton Beamish, b.n. ; William J/xne Booker , 
Esq. (H.M. Consul, San Francisco) ; WiUiam Debenham, Esq.; William 
Grctme Dick, Esq .; WiUiam George Larkins, Esq., f.s.s. ; Robert James 
Mann, Esq., m.d. ; Henry M. Simons, Esq.; WiUiam Parker Toxcnson, 
Esq. ; Sir John E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart. 

Accessions to toe Library since the last Meeting, Nov. 2Gtii, 
1866.— Donations. ‘ Motcorologisclio Waarnoraingon in Ncdorland 
on Zijno Bozittongeu on Afwijkingon van temperatourcn Barometer- 
stand op velo plaatson in Europa intgcgovon door hot Konigklijk 
nodorlandsch Motoorlogistoli instituut.’ Utrecht, 1862-62. 'Meteor¬ 
ological Observations mado at Pietermaritzburg during tlio year 
3866/by Dr. Mann. 'The Official Gazette of tiro Institution of 
Hydronomical and Nautical Engineers.’ A. VV. Adams, Esq. 4 Tido 
Tables for tho British and Irish Porta.’ Admiralty. 1 Uborsicht 
dor Thatigkoit der Nicolai-Hauptetemwarto, eto.’ St. Petersburg. 
Otto Struve. * Eiaenbahn- Post- und Dampfsoliiffs- Karto von Europa,’ 
von Dr. Henry Lange. Berlin. 4 Guido du Baignour ot de l’Etrangor 
A Aix-le-Bains/ presented by S. M. Draoh, Esq. 4 Notice sur los 
Charmettes, ot sur los Environs do Ckainbdry, 1824/ ib. 'Relation 
d’un Voyage It Bruxelles et It Coblontz, 1791/ ‘ Bolotin doa Annaos 
do Conselho Ultramorino.’ 4 Nautical Magazine.’ 4 Tho Alps of 
Hannibal/ by William John Law, m.a. 4 First and Socond Reports 
on tho Plains and Rivora of Canterbury, Now Zealand/ by W. T. 
Doyno.. 4 Report on tho Bar and Navigation of tho Douro/ by Mr. 
Consul Crawfurd. 4 Relatizioni dei Consoli Venoti nella Siria.’ 
Italian Ambassador. ‘Selections: Records Bombay Government.’ 

4 Revue Maritime ot Colonials/ Ministre do Marine, Paris. ‘ Iftmoiree 
de 1’Academic Imp4rialo des Sciences de St. P4tersbourg/ 4 Transao- 
tions of the Hiatorio Society of Lancashire and Chosbiro.’ 1 Comptos 
Rendus Hebdomadaires des Stances de l’Acaddmio des Sciences.’ 

4 M6moires do la Soci6t4 des Sciences Naturolles do Strasbourg.’ 
And continuations of Transactions, Journals, and Periodicals. 

Purchases. — 4 Pomponii Molao do Chorograpliia libri tree.’ Gustavus 
Parthey. Berlin, 1866. ‘Histoire Naturelle des Glaciers Suisses/ 
by Grounor. Paris, 1770. 

Accessions to Map-Room since the last Meeting.—S ix sheets of 
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Fuller ton’s Atlas of England and Wales, on a scale of 4 miles 
to an inch ; presented by the Author. Throe sheets of Stieler’s 
Hand Atlas; presented by Hr. A. Potormann. Admiralty Charts, 
32 shoots, presented through tho Hydrographor, Capt. G. n. 
Bichards. 

Tho following Papers wero road :— 

1. On the Physical Geography of the Lower Indus. By Colonol 
0. W. Tiiemknhekr6, r.e. 

(Abstract.) 

Tuk province of Sind extends from Mittoe, on the north, whore it 
joins the Punjab, to the sea near the mouths of tho Indus; and con¬ 
sists of a continuous plain, varying in width, through which tho rivor 
Indus passes. The physical aspect of this immonso pluin presonts 
a vory remarkablo uniformity throughout— 

1st. In the entire absence of cliannols for natural drainago. 

2nd. In its almost uniform slope, both towards tho sea, and away 
from tho river-hanks. 

3rd. In its mineral charaotor. 

Tho slope of tho valley, in a diroct line to tho sea, 330 miles, is 
7-8 foot, or 0-3 inches por uiilo, and tho Intoral slopes on oithor sido 
of the river nro in many cases quito as muob. Tho rivor, in foot-, 
passes along a ridgo, and is many foot abovo tho land a fow miles 
distant on oithor sido of it. 

The aotual course of tho river, measured on the map, is about 540 
milos, and tho surfaco slope during tho inundation amounts to -478 
of a foot, or about 5‘7 inolios por milo. The soil consists entirely of 
a vory fiuo silicoous deposit, mixod with a variablo proportion of 
argillaooous matter, with muoli mica. Suoh is tho uniform fineness 
of the soil, that it is impossible to find a grain of sand in the plain 
as largo as a pin's head. 

Tho Indus, liko othor tropical rivers, is subject to annual inun¬ 
dation, tho extent of whioh has been carefully registered for many 
years, both at Sukkur and Kotree. At the former place the rise from 
the low-season lovel amounts to from 13 to 15 feot, while at Kotree, 
though lower down the river, tho rise is generally about 2 feot moro. 

The amount of silt contained in the river-water is remarkably 
great. From a series of careful observations made at Sukkur and 
Kotree, it has been ascertained that, at tho height of inundation, the 
solid matter in the water amounted to about 43-6 parts in 10,000 by 
woight, and at the end of Decomber to 17 parts. Tho discharge of 
the river at tho former poriod is about 380,000 oubio feet per 
second, and at the latter about 08,000. Assuming a mean disoharge 
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of 200,000 cubic feet, and that the solid matter amounts to 25 parts 
in 10,000, there would be 217* millions of cubio yards of solid 
matter carried to the sea in a year, sufficient to cover 70 square miles 
with a deposit a yard in thickness. 

If tho Indus, like an ordinary drainago-cliannol, had taken its 
course through tho lowest ground in the valley, it would have passed 
down the still existing channel, called the Rhein, iuto tho Eastern 
Narra, and by Nowacoto to the Run of Cutoh. Thoso old channels 
are still of very considerable size, and it is an interesting question 
whotlior thoy indicato tho course of tho river, or of any of its 
branches at any former period. 

Tho country between tho Narra and tho present courso of the 
river contains many romains of old channels, some of whioli oxtond 
for many miles continuously, and have well-defined banks with u 
glaois on each side. Thoy have, in many cases, very tortuous 
oouraes; but are straighter as thoy approaoh the sea. There aro many 
of thoso old ohannels to tho eastward of tho present courso of tho 
liver, while such marks aro raro and indistinct to tho westward; so 
that one is led to tho conclusion that tho rivor has gradually worked 
to tho westward. Thoro is, unfortunately, no vory authontio map 
of tho Eastern Delta or of the country south of Hyderabad, showing 
tho courso of tho old ohannels referred to, whioh torminato in tho 
Rim of Cutch. It is possiblo that formorly tho chiof outlots of tho 
rivor may luivo been by thoso channels ; and that tho accumulation 
of enormous deposit dorived from tho rivor in tho Run, in conjunc¬ 
tion with an upheaval of the land on tho bordor of tho Run, which 
thoro aro grounds to boliovo took plaoo in 1819, may have forcod 
tho rivor to form now channels to tho ocean. Tho completion of 
tho survoy of tho Eastorn Dolto, and tho extension of tho series 
of lovols over a portion of tho Run of Cutch, will probably throw 
light upon tho point. 

During the inundation, wlion tho river is carrying a very largo 
body of water, its course is rnuoh moro direot than in its low state; 
when tho water not only follows tho courso of tho larger reaohes, 
but winds from side to sido, and round the extensive sand-banks left 
in the bod. Tho surfaco-slope is thus, by an automatio action, con¬ 
tinually adapting itself to tho varying amount of discharge: and I 
think it may ho generally stated of rivers flowing through such 
plains that the larger tho body of water, and the loss the surfaco- 
slopo of tho plain, tho more direct will be the course of the rivor; 
and, on the contrary, the sharpnoss of tho bends of a largo river, 
flowing through such a plain, will indicate tho existence of a con¬ 
siderable slope. I infer, in this manner, that tho valley of tho TigriSr 
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above the marshes, must have a greater slope thau that of the Indus. 
The general statement I venture to make is that, with a fixed or 
virtually fixed maximum discharge, and an ascertained difference 
of level between any two points on a largo river passing through an 
alluvial plain, the length of the river’s course is also absolutely 
fixed. The longer, therefore, a rivor becomes by extending its 
delta to seaward, the greater tondoncy will there bo to assume a 
more direct courso. 

The Delta commences about 7 miles south of tho old town of 
Tatta on tho right bank. The Buggaur and the Suttah (called the 
Hujomroe noar tho sea) leavo the river from the right bank, and 
the Mootnee and the Mull from its left. There are thus only fivo 
channels by which tho rivor discharges into the sea. 

The Western Delta has been recently surveyed by Captain 
Macdonald, and my map lias boen reduced from his survey, and 
accurately reprosonts tho district. The coast will bo scon to oxtond 
in nearly a straight line from tho mouth of tho Uujamroo to the 
ontrance to Kurrachoo Harbour, and is formed by a line of sand¬ 
bank topped by low dunos. The coast to seaward is extremoly 
flat, and tho oxtont, of shore loft dry at low water is vory consider¬ 
able. Behind tho soroon formod by tho coast-lino thoro is a vory 
large aroa of marsh-land, porraoatod in every direction by tortuous 
. creeks and channols, tho tidal water to supply which is dorivod 
from a number of wide but shallow openings on tho coast-lino. 
Theso openings hnvo boen most improperly, called mouths of tho 
Indus; but it is obvious that 1hoy are, in faot, morely passagos for 
the tidal water to and from tho lagoon. Within tho lagoon the 
ohannols are well defined, though vory tortuous, and deepen gradu¬ 
ally as tho distonco from tho Indus increases. Tho soundings in 
those to tho northward aro as muoh as 8, 4, and 4* fathoms at low 
water, at the distance of many miles from tho sea. Tho mud-banks 
within this lagoon havo now boen raised noarly to tho level of ordinary 
high-water mark, by deposits of mud on which mangrove and soda 
plants aro tho only vegetation. This mud is blue-block in colour, 
and vory fine ; but whon dried it becomes of the samo light-drab 
colour as tho Indus mud. 

Tho bay and harbour of Kurrachee are situatod at tho extreme 
northern end of this delta. The bay is formed by Manora Point, a 
natural hill consisting of clay-beds capped by conglomerate, at the 
southern extremity of a reef about 10 miles in length, by which it 
is united to the mainland, and on which tho action of the surf, 
which breaks directly upon it, has formed a beach capped by a 
narrow ridge of blown sand. 
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The oponing of the bay between Manora and Clifton is about 
31 miles wide, but this opening is blocked by rocky islands in the 
centre, and by the island of Keamareo at some distance in the 
rear. 

The entrance to the harbour, and the only navigable channel, is 
close to Manora: the anchorage extending from within the shelter 
of that point to opposite the western end of Keamareo. With the 
exception of this oomparativoly deep portion, and of two branches 
of no groat extent, tho whole space within presents, at low water, an 
area of oxtonsivo mud-flats, somo of which are covered by mangrove- 
bushes. Tho tidal aroa is generally at a level of 6 or 8 foot above 
low water, or from 1 to 3 feet bolow high water at spring-tidos. 

Tho surfaoe consists of a layor, from 3 to 6 foot thick, of stiff 
blaok mud formed of silt mixed with docayod vegetable matter, 
lying on a bed of sand of variable quality—in some places fine and 
vory thiok, in othors coarser—containing soa-sholls, or approaohing 
gravel. Tho whole overlies a bod of stiff blue day, which appears 
to bo tho natural surfaoe. Tho suporfioial deposits oxtend from 
9 to 25 foot bolow low-water mark. On examining tho superficial 
doposits it has boon found that the blaok mud, mixed with vegotablo 
matter, is identical with that formed on tho mud-banks within tho 
lagoon whioh has been described. Its minoral oharaotor, as well as 
that of tho fine sands below it, ond tho wholo surfaoo of Koamaroo, 
is marked by tho prosonco of a vory fine white quartz mixed with 
mica, ond is identical with tho silt carriod to sea in tho waters of 
tho Indus. 

Tho ngoncy by which tho Indus silt is swopt so far to tho north¬ 
ward will bo understood by referring to tho map of tho coast-lino. 

Tho South-west Monsoon breaks upon this coast early in May, and 
lusts without cessation until tho middle of Soptombor: during the 
wholo of whioh period a hoavy surf beats upon tho shore. It is 
procisoly during this period that tho Indus is discharging its flood- 
wators, so heavily charged with sand and silt. The direction in 
which tho surf breaks is marked upon the map by a series of 
parallol blue dotted linos, which form a considerable angle with tho 
genoral coast-line. Tho result of this oblique action of the soa- 
stroke, upon a coast oxposed to winds which prevail continuously 
for so long a period, is not only to force matter held in suspension 
in the water, in tho direction of tho stroke, but, as explained by Sir 
Henry de la Beebe, to produce a shore current The manner in 
which the deposit in the lagoon, and within Kurrachee Harbour, has 
been formed, is extremely well described in the ‘ Geological Observer,’ 
and it would appear that the whole shore-lino, between the mouths 
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of the Indus and Manors, has been formed by the action of the sea- 
stroke forcing the sand and silt, discharged by the river, in the 
direotion of Kurrachee Harbour. 

The rise of the tides on this coast varies from 8 to 11 feet at 
springs. Their courso is in a direction parallel to the ooasHine: 
the flood-tide coming from the north-west, and the ebb running in 
the opposite direction. During the monsoon months thore is a 
current in the offing, setting to the south-east, in a direction con¬ 
trary to that along tho coast, which has been described. Both 
currents are produced by the same cause, the action of tho long- 
continued sea-stroke on a coast-line forming a considerable angle 
with the crests of the monsoon waves. 

By the action of the current in the offing it is probablo that much 
silt, which has been swept to tho northward as for as Kurracheo 
Harbour, may bo again carried to the southward, and bo eventually 
deposited in tho Eastern Delta channels, or carried into tho Bun of 
Cutoh. 

Tho action which I havo endeavoured to trace must have a con¬ 
siderable influence in checking the growth of tho Delta of tho Indus 
to seaward : tho suif of each successive Monsoon, exerting its im¬ 
mense powor in removing any deposit which would otherwise tend 
to oxtond tho channols by which tho river discharges itself into tho 
ocoan. Tho progvess of tho delta to seaward is thus depondont 
upon the advance of tho wholo ooast-lino between tho mouths of the 
river and Ghuzroe, which must be extremely slow. 

Tho paper will bo published m exUnto, with Map, in tho Journal, 
vol. xxxvii. 

Mr. W. P. Andrew (Chairman of the Sdnde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway 
Company) said that the importance attaching to the harbour of Kurrachoo 
could only bo comprehended when we kept m mind tho vsst extent of our 
Indian possessions, containing an area equal to the whole of Europo, without 
Russia, and a population of two hundred millions, and haring almost overy 
Variety of climate and soil, producing in abundanoe the staples of our homo 
manufactures, and the fact that there were only four seaports around tho 
enormous circuit of tho coast of Hindcatan. Two of these were very bad, one 
being merely an open roadstead. Bombay was the best one, and, though 
Kurracheo bad been decried in some degree by the author of the paper, ho 
thought he should be able to proTe that the pliant officer was wrong in his 
opinion, and that at Kurracheo also we pc os e ece da valuable harbour. The route 
or the Indus had always been regarded by our statesmen, from the time of 
Sir Henry Pottinger to Sir Charles Napier and Sir Bartle Frerc, as the most 
important political line in our Eastern possessions, and if an erroneous im¬ 
pression obtained of the deterioration of Kurrachee, tho natural port of that 
route, it might deter its improvement for a considerable period. A few words 
stated to have been used at another meeting in this country lately, had 
produced a most depressing effect upon the inhabitants of Kurrachee, so'much 
so that they had memorialised the Government; and he had no doubt that 
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Colonel Tremonheere would regret that such statements had been made. 
For instance, it was reported that a million of money had been spent upon 
Kurrachco Harbour.* That was really not the case. A quarter of a million 
was spent in various improvements; but of that sum only 57,00$. was spent 
upon tho work of removing the bar. Another statement was said to have been 
mado, to the effect that the port was a decaying port. So far from this being tho 
case, during the last ten years the commerce of tho port had risen from 
1.400.000L to upwards of 4,000,00$. last year; f the m«™ipcd<luc8 from under 
400$. a Year to 24,00$.; anil the population from 40,000 to 60,000; and there 
were new streets and houses more resembling those of an English town than 
anv other town in India. These facts he had taken from official returns 
compiled under tho authority of Government. How oould any port give more 
striking proof of growing prosperity. Sir Charles Nicholson however, and 
Mr. Marlclmm, tho gentlemen who were rented as having used tho expressions 
unfavourable to Kurrachco, had since assured him that thoy had been orroueously 
roorted: and thoy entirely disavowed tho statements attributed to them. 




enter into .IctailsT but it might easily bo shown that the vie™ of the gallant 
offioor wore quito orroncous. His own experiment with tho bottles offored a 
singular confutation of bis theory, for not a singlo bottlo was found to Imvo 
got into Kurrachoe out of the thousand bottles which lie plaood on Uie surfow 
of the wafer at tho mouth of the Indus They made tho voyage in the diroot on 
of Kurrachco, and thoy might possibly have gone into tho , ra l'' l , h , 
harbour, but, according to tho gallant ofltcors own statorncmtmctanoii„ 
current which carriod them away aomow horo olso. Tho only othor point 

• ThU was in an erroneous report of a discussion at a mooting of Sootion K 
at tho British Association, NotUngharru-CEn.] 

* Annual Tbadr of Kchkacot* IlAnnoim. 


Year. Imports. 


£. 

1843-44 

121,150 

1844-45 

217,700 

1845—46 

312,900 

1840-47 

203,400 

1847-48 

287,872 

1848-49 

344,715 

1849-50 

419,352 

1850-51 

425,831 

1851-52 

489,220 

1862-53 

635,690 

1853-54 

508,793 

1854-55 

675,196' 

1855-50 

629,813 

1856-57 

685,065 

1867-68 

1,081,100 

1868-59 

1,540,606 

1859-60 

1,712,752 

1860-61 

1,658,305 

1861-62 

1,693,670 

1862-63 

2,242,818 

1863-64 

2,474,737 

1804-65 

2,316,700 

1865-86 

2,019,650 


1,078,100 

1,044,273 


1,284,253 

1,420,187 

2,159,200 

2,584,879 

2,660,088 

2,683,660 

2,966,654 
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that struck him in the paper related to the mica found on the bar. The 
mica came down from the Indus, and was, no doubt, mixed with the sand on 
the shore; it would, as a matter of course, mix with other sand and silt which 
came in when the South-west Monsoon prevailed. Regarding the facilities of 
entrance to tho port, he could speak with some authority, inasmuch as he had, 
from his official connection with the undertakings which had been named, been 
concerned in sending 300 ships from this oountry to Kurrachee; and they liad 
not lost any ship entering or leaving the harbour except one, and that occurred 
through the fault of the pilot, who had most improperly left the vessel during 
the night. 

The Chairmax said he held in his hand a table of the exports and imports 
of Kurrachee, and they corroborated what Mr. Andrew had stated. Considering 
that Kurrachee had no products of its own, the increase of trade was wonderlbl. 
It would be a matter of deep regret if the harbour of Kurrachee was lost to us, 
for he believed it was the safest and best harbour in all Western India, 
Bombay exoepted. 

Mr. W. Pa axes said that the question raised by Colonel Tremenhoero, of a 
coast current which he supposed to be running from tho mouth of tho Indus 
northward, had always been considered to be connected with the prospects of 
Kurrachee Harbour, although Colouel Tremenheere in his paper had drawn no 
definite conclusion to that effect. But the only logical conclusion which could 
be drawn from Colonel Tremenheere's premisses was this, that the sediment 
brought by the coast current was gradually deteriorating the harbour, and that 
it cannot be very long before the harbour will be completely destroyed. 
Colonel Tremenheere attributed very great results to the influenoe of this coast 
currant A bod of sand over tho whole area of the harbonr from 9 to 26 feet 
in thickness, mud-banks 3 to 6 feet thick on the top of this; a sandy island 
(Koamareo) 2 miles long, a quarter of a mile wide, and 10 to 20 foot abovo tho sea 
lovol, a spit of sand running southward for 2 miles from its western extremity, 
and tho hsrbour channel forming the anchorage itself, wore all tho work of tho 
coast current. These were vast results, and if the cause which produced them 
were still in action, we must look for correspondingly large effoots still being 
produced, and those effects cannot but be fatal to the permanency of tho 
harbour. In justification of the generally accepted conclusion that Colonel 
Tremenheere does connect his theory with the anticipated absorption of tho 
harbour into the Delta of the Indus he would refer to the circumstanoes under 
which it was first promulgated. In the early part of 1864 he was on a visit 
to Kurrachee, under instructions from the Government to advise as to tho 
conduct of somo works for the improvement of the harbour which had been 
designed some years previously by the late Mr. James Walker with his assist¬ 
ance. Thcso works were under the charge of Colonel Tremenheere as Chief 
Engineer of tho province; but he had from the first expressed himself as 
strongly opposed to their principle. Several conferences took place between 
them solely on engineering questions, without, however, any agreement being 
arrived at. At these conferences the coast current was never mentioned, and 
Mr. Parkes bad no suspicion that any theory concerning it was held by Colonel 
Tremenheere. Mr. Parkes made his report in March, 1864, and Colonel 
Tremenheere made his in the May following. It was in this report that 
the coast-current theory was first promulgated, and it was done in this way. 
Colonel Tremenheere asserted that Mr. Walker had been misinformed on mauy 
important points with regard to the physical characteristics of the harbour, 
but the only point cited in support of this assertion was the existence of this 
coast current. Even then, however, he abstained from saying more than that 
it was an important element. He did not say bow it affected the question, and 
to this day he has never directly stated what effect it has on the general 
economy of the harbour. That it must be destructive of the harbonr is a 
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conclusion which others have drawn—and, as Mr. Parkes submitted, inevitably 
drawn—from Colonel Tremenheere's premisses. Now, Colonel Tremeolieere 
admitted that the existence of this current could not bo made evident by 
direct observation; it could only bo deduced from well-known physical con¬ 
ditions. The conclusion was therefore, so far at least as it affected the harbour, 
hypothetical, and Mr. Parkes met the hypothesis by a fact. The harbour is 
not filling up. A comparison of official charts made in 1838,1849, and 1854, 
with the surveys made under his own directions in 1858, showed a mainte¬ 
nance of the samo capacity throughout those twenty yean*. Local changes 
there might he, but no general deterioration. Again, old seafaring persons 
who had known tho harbour for fifty years, never remembered it better than 
in 1858. It was, therefore, clear that there was no deterioration; and if do- 
tcriomtion bo n necessary consequence of the hypothetical coast current, tho 
hypothesis must give way. Colonel Trcmonhecro would appear himself to 
have felt this inconsistency, for iu his paper just read ho had stated that tho 
sediment brought by tho const current was carried bock again by an offing 
current in tho opposite direction. It was curious that this current was not 
mentioned iu his first report; in his second report it was alluded to as well 
known to exist, but as having only a very slight boaring on tho question ; but 
now, in bis paper just read, it was mado tho very salvation of the harbour. 
So far as it affected tho harbour auestiou, then, tho coast-current theory was 
cancelled by tho offing-current theory. But Mr. Parkes could not accept 
cither theory, though tho practical import of tho first might bo destroyed by 
Colonol Tremenheere's late confession with rcsroct to tho second, and though 
tho existcuco of this second current, at least in tho immediate neighbourhood of 
tho harbour, was indisputable. With regard to tho theory itself, Colonol 
Tromcnbooro thus explained it: that tho action of tho aoa-stroko on a line of 
shore forming an oblique angle with tho crests of the waves was to produco a 
coast current, and ho oited Do la Becho in proof of this position ; but Do la 
Bccho says it is tho wind and not the sea-stroko which produce* tho current, 
and tho wind is shown by actual observation never to blow obliquely on tho 
shore iu question, but at right angles, and consequently no coast current would 
bo produced. Tho sea-stroko would havo a different notion; it would drive 
sand before it, but would produco no current in tho body of tho water. And 
oven with rospeot to the sea-stroko, lato observations showed that it was not 
always, oven if it were over, oblique, for during tho last Monsoon it was dis¬ 
tinctly obaervod by comitotont witnesses to have a direction which would fall 
dead on to tho shore. The very foundation of Colonol Tremenheere's theory 
was therefore false. Colouol Tromcnhecro had, howovor, adduced two faots in 
support of his theory which were worthy of notico. Tho first was the existence 
of mica in tho mud-banks of tho harbour, which minoral was only found in tho 
valley of tho Indus. But was it not natural that the sea water for many miles 
from tho mouth of tho Indus should havo diffused through it minute particles 
of this substance, somo of which it would necessarily dopoeit in all sheltered 
inlets? This proved nothing. Tho second fact was Ore result of an interesting 
but very inoomploto experiment mado by Oolonel Tremenhecro during tho 
Monsoon of 1885. Uo set afloat 864 bottles from the mouth of tho Indus, 
and 214 of these, or about one-fourth, were found on the shore a few miles 
south-east of Kurrachee, nono in or near tho harbour, but all congregated 
in a remarkable manner at a distance of from 4 to 7 miles from it. This fact 
at first eight seemed to fit in well with the preoonccivod theory, np to a certain 
point, but a further examination showed it to bo quito incompatible with that 
theory. These bottles were set afloat in the strong outset of the Indus during 
flood, when it runs 5 or 6 miles an hour. Was it to be supposed that imme¬ 
diately on emerging from the river-month they turned sharp round to tho 
northward and followed tho coast ? Was it not far more natural to suppose that^ 
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H were carried far out to sea, and then drifted by wind and eddy currents 
on to the shore ? This latter supposition was much strengthened by the 
fact, that, of 216 bottles which were set afloat when the tide was rising and the 
outset consequently weak, only two stray ones were picked up, while of 144 
which were set afloat in the hoar and half after high water, when the outset 
was strongest and the course out to sea most free, no less than 76, or more than 
half, were picked up. Thus, then, though the gross result might at first sight 
seem to favour the coast-current theory, the first step in tho examination of 
the dotails scattered it to the winds. Mr. Parkes was quite sure tho onward 
progress of the port of Kurracheo would not be checked by Colonel Tremcu- 
heero's coast current. 

In answer to the Chairman, Mr. Parkea stated that the amount expended 
upon that portion of the works which had been brought to bear upon tho 
entrance was 67,000/., and not a million, as bad been stated elsewhere. A 
farther sum of 200 , 000 /. had been expended upon internal works which would 
ultimately affect the entranoe, but they did not do so at present. Tho 67,000 1 
had been expended in the construction of a bank of stone 2 miles long upon 
tho Keamaree aand-spit. lire object was to cut through the bar in a direct 
line with the main harbour channel; and though this was not jot accomplished, 
vet the bar had been reduced in width from 400 to 200 feet, and its crest 
lowered 3 feet. In the mean time the circuitous channel rouud the end of tho 
bar had been widened from 600 to 1200 feet, so as to allow of a more direct 
oouvae into the harbour. The works were as yet incomplete, and their 
anticipated effects still more so, but the entrance had never been in so 
favourable a condition as it was at present, though some temporary incon¬ 
venience from tho changes in the channels had been felt two or three years ago. 

Mr. J. Ubdntox (Chief Engineer of the Scinde Railway) said ho had lust 
returned from Kurrnchee, where lie had been a resident for nino years. Ho had 
watebod very particularly not only the conformation of tho harbour, but tho 
works which had boon going on under Mr. Parkes. Colonel Tremcnboere Bioko 
of Manors Point as the western boundary of the Delta of the Indus. Ho thought 
tho gallant officer was wrong, and that the Delta of tho Indus must bo con¬ 
sidered to terminate at Ghuxreo Point. That would plaoo Kurracheo Harbour 
quite boyond the action of anv current produced by tho river Indus tliat might 
joss un the coast. He had had oonsUnt communication- with Captain Giles, 
and with many officers of tho port of Kurracheo, and they were all, without 
exception, of opinion that tho current Tan down tho coast, and not up it; for 
all voasols, iminediately thev crew, tho bar of Knrrachee, are soon to bo carried 
by tho current at tho mouth of the harbour down tho coast, rather than up. 
With regard to the harbour works, two million tons of silt had been carriod out 
of tho harbour and thrown into tho sea, st a coat of 6|d. per ton. The whole 
harbour had thus been deepened and enlarged. When ho first went there, 
twenty, large full-rigged ships would have found it difficult to swing at their 
nnohorn in Kurracheo Harbour. When ho loft a few weeks ago, there wore 
ibirty-ono large square-rigged vessels iu tho harbour, able to swing without 
any inconvenience. That was a proof that the groyne which had been formed 
had improved the harbour. 

Captain Cos-stable (late Indian Navy) said ho could corroborate tho 
remarks of the previous speakers. He bad the honour to serve twenty years in 
the Indian Navy, which all geographers would recollect had rendered itself 
rather famous for its surveys. He was in the surveying-ships fourteen or fifteen 

S and a great deal of his surveying operations were on the west coast of 
and at Kurracheo. In 1830 the place was looked upon as a creek almost 
unfit to take ships into; but since then it had gone cm improving. There was 
evidently no silt carried into it. In 1854 be (Contain Constable) was engaged 
m assistant upon the chart of Captain Grieve. He drew that chart, and ho 
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hud the means of comparing it with the Government Survey made in 1838; 
and ho found on improvement of nearly 2 feet more water on the bar and in the 
channel. Again in tho present year, a book, entitled ‘ The West Coast of 
Hindoo tan Pilot,’ had been published by tho Admiralty, written by Captain 
Taylor, of the late Indian Navy, one of our most able surveyors : in this work 
he told us that it was reported there was a depth of 20 feet at high water on 
Kurrnchee Bar. Now, there never was such a depth all tho time ho knew 
Kurrachce. All theso facts showed that the harbour was improving, and that 
there could not bo any silting-up in operation. With regard to the current, 
no* north-west current had boon experienced in the Monsoon; and Captain 
Grieve, in his ‘ Sailing Directions for the Coast,’ published by tho Bombay 
Government, said he was not awaro of tho existence of any currents beyond 
occasional seta to the south-east. Ho sioke of the offing, where ship* navigate. 
Ho could also corroborate tho fact of the south-west wind. Although called 
tho South-west Monsoon, it was not south-west exactly 5 certainly not on 
tho coast of Hcindc, for there its general direction is w.b.w. In reply to tho 
Chairman, Captain Constable said that he knew of no harbour on tho west coast 
of India equal to Kurrachee, except Bombay. 

Maioi^Gcueral Sir W. Gordon, r.k., said ho rose in conseouenco of tho abscnco 
of Colonel Trcmcnhccre, to state that tho paper which had been read was drawn 
up by him iu his official capacity as officer in charge of public works in that 
district. Not being satisfied with tho works for tho improvement of Kurracheo 
Harbour, he instituted investigations as to tho physical goograiihy of tho lower 
part of tho river. In his paper he had, with good taste, avoided disputed points 
of engineering; and it would havo been in good taste if tlioso gentlemen ^ho 
bad mado an attack upon him hod followed his oxaraplo. 

Captain Maoby said he was not prepared to discuss the question of 
Kurracheo, hot hb dosired to do homogo to a philosophical mind and thank 
Colonel Trcmenhccro for tho vciy cAnital paper that had been rend. Ho 1 
thought tho mouths of tho Indus confirmed in their muto way tho foot that 
thoro is a current there. From the information communicated that evening, 
it did not nmicnr that tho current, because it swept silt in tho direction of 
Kurracheo Harbour, deixaits it thoro, for tiro harbour appeared to bo improving. 
Thore was no doubt there is a current, which carries tho silt away ns fast ns 
tho river briugs it down. Thoro was nothing moro instructive upon this point 
than to comjmro tho deltas of various rivers. Take, for instance, the delta 
of tho Mississippi. .The Mississippi i*>urs down tremendous quantities of silt into 
still water; there is no current in tho Gulf at that place, and tho consequence 
is that tho river carries out its bed into tho Gulf of Mexico, and then makes 
a channel for itself on the top of tho bed. If there had been a current thero, 
that silt would hove been swept away, as it is from the Indus, ss fast aa it was , 
brought down. Again, if wo turned to tho Amazon, tho Bio do la Plats, and 
other great rivers, we find there are currents that not only sweep away 
tho silt as fast as it is brought down, but they out away the mainland, and 
with their eddim scoop out and mako large recesses into the land from the 
months of the rivers. Tho difference between the Mississippi and tho Indus 
is this:—tho Mississippi discharges its silt into still water; tho Indus discharges 
its silt into running water. Whether the current from the Indus sweeps with 
more force to the south-castor north-west, the probability, according to the state¬ 
ments made l>y tho gentlemen present, seems to be in favour of the south-east, 

Tho Chairman expressed his regret that-Colonel TTcmenhcere was not 
present to defend his own theory, hut he had bad two able defenders. It was 
not the business of the Society to decide questions in dispute, liko tho present 
one; they had onlv to thank the writer of tho paper, and also the gentlemen 
who had taken part in the discussion, for the valuable information they had 
afforded. 
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DISTRICT OF LAKE PAN'GOXG, IN* TIBET. [Dec. 10, 1866. 


2 .—On the District of Lake Pangong, in Tibet. By Capt H. H. 

Godwin-Adstek, f.r.g.s., Ass i stant in the Tiigonometrical Survey 

of India. 

The author left Leh to survey the shores of Lake Pangong in July, 
1863. North of the Indus, from its junction with the Dras river, 
lies a high range of mountains, which separates the Indus drainage 
from that of the Shayok or Nubra. The passes over this range are 
of great elevation; on the direct road from Leh to the Pangong 
Lake there are two: viz., the Chang La, 17,470 feet, and the Kay 
La, 18,260 feet above the sea-leveL Having crossed the Chang La 
to the village of Tanks4, the surveying party proceeded along the 
valley leading to the western extremity of the lake. The stream 
which flows down the valley contains but little water, and the talus 
from the mountains partly blocks up the passage; tho ridge of 
Surtokh, which forms the watershed across tho natural oxit from 
the Pangong is entirely formed of loose shingle, brought down a 
somowhat large lateral ravino. If tho waters of the Pangong 
(which havo now no exit) should reach the altitude they formorly 
attained, they would force a passage across this barrier. 

A Trigonometrical station of the Indian Survoy lies close to the 
water's edge, its height boing 13,931 feet abovo tho scn-lovel.- Tho 
waters aro of an intense bluo colour, dear as crystal, but too salino 
to bo drinkable. The author commenced his march along tho 
southern shores on the 22nd of July. He pursued this route until 
ho came to a point where the lake contracts to vory narrow dimen¬ 
sions ; he then crossed to the northern shore, and reached to within 
a short distanoo of Noh, a Tibetan town of the province of Rudok, 
where ho was compelled to turn back, owing to tho entreaties of tho 
governor. Beyond the contracted part the lake again expands for 
a long distance; it then again nanows, and further oast again 
expands into a fine sheet of water, the termination of which is 
unknown. Tho first, or lower lake, is 40 miles in length; the 
Booond 33 miles; and tho upper, or easterly portion, at least 18 
miles. 

Captain Godwin-Austen communicated his observations on tho 
physioal geography of this remarkable lake, and showed that its 
waters must formerly have been fresh, and must have attained a 
much greater elevation than they do at tho present time. Myriads 
of fresh-water shells now strew the shore, and lie so thick in some 
of the bays that they can be taken up by handsfull. At present the 
waters are too salt to nourish a single molluscous animaL The 
lower lake does not contain in its waters or on its banks,a vestige 
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of any land of plant, although formerly there must have been a 
considerable vegetation, to sustain so much animal life. There are 
signs of the climate of the region having been formerly much more 
humid than it is now. The absence of streams whose watois find 
an exit in it is a curious feature; but there are numerous lateral 
valleys leading up towards the glaciers of the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, and the bottoms of the valloys near tho lako aro composed 
of beds of silt containing fossil shells, showing that considerable 
stroams, bringing down detritus from tho mountains, must formerly 
have flowed down them. 

The Paper will bo printod entire in tho Journal, vol. xxxvii. 
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1. TiUersfrom Mr. Gj^haud Rohlfs to Sir R. I. Murchison • 

8 m, Schlmmedru, Knuar, Juno 30, 186fl.f 

X Havo delayed up to tho present timo giving you notioo of my movo- 
monts, partly bccauso I had hopod to bo ablo to say something definite 
regarding my future destination, and partly becauso I had nothing romarkablo 
to communicate. 

Detained hero for nearly two months on acoount of thoro boing no coravan 
for Bomu, I havo profited by tho euforoed delay in constructing, from informa¬ 
tion obtained from tho Toda, a map of tho Tu or Tibcati country, which I 
think will give a tolorably accurate idea of a oountry whoro no trnvollor ban 
yet been. Precise accounts given mo by Maiua Bu Bokr of tho roigning 
family in Tibcsti, and others agreo in this, that Tibcati, or Tu, as tho natives 
stylo it, calling thomselves Toda, is a very mountainous country, on whioh 
account it is also called Tobu Kschadi,furrowed by deep valloys. Nino 
of tbeso valleys aro of considerable extent and inhabited. The meet northerly 
is Abo or Uro. Three days' journey to the southward of Abo lies Too, 
beginning at Mount Tisri on the cast, and oxtending, like tho first-named, 
towards tho west. Three or four days' journey to the east of Tao is Borde, 

S from tho south, and extending towards the north; this is a well- 
valley, inhabited by tho Tebu Tukta and Adeboka. Eastward of 
ies Ausso, which also extends from south to north. Then there is Suar, 
three days’ joumoy to tho south-west of Tao, and lying south and north; 
Durso to the north, uniting with tho Tao valley, which comes from the cast; 
Marmar, three days' journey s.b.k. of Tao, and extending towards the south- . 
west; Kroma, south of Marmar, and finally Dirkcmnu on the Borgu road 
towards tho south-east, seven days’ journey to the south-east of Tao, which I • 


* See ' Proceedings,’ toL x. p. 69. 
t Translated by the Assistant Secretary r.o.s. 
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have taken in all ease* as the point of 

drawn according to their information, and which I have sent to Dr. Petemumn, 
will probably be soon publish*!, and it will give von a more accurate idea of 
the country than I am now able to do by mere description. I 'e ^ 
succeeded in obtaining information of more than twelve new route* towards 
Tibesti, Borgu, Air, and other countries, which will tend to fill op the vacant 
places in onr maps of the Great Desert. . . 

P I was received here at Kauar very ungradonsly ^ his Teburian Majesty, on 
aocount of my being a Christian, for since the Snuaai sect have taken pos¬ 
session of the education of the Kauar people,, they have become thorough 
fanatics. The Mahommedans have spread their religion with incrediblo 


lanauco. ---r--« iDcredibl ° 

TtopU’TEdl. ao^ntolble todtS^whether mynext march^ll be to Wadai 
or towards the south; in ten days probddy I s^dl b. able to start, •***»• 
or by a caravan. Wo have had no news from Bomu for the last five months, 
some say there has been war In that country, and others that tho Tuaregs havo 
out off the communication in making a raina on Kanem. On this account no 
_:_ mi.* _• mnfT>«v crriiVwArd trim this nlace. borne days 


ago x mica a guiaa w **■»» w » —• — -—_-, 

francs: but a little before tlie day fixed for 6ur departure I was warned that 
ho was a harami (highway robber). I had much difficulty in rooovering my 
money, and did not accomplish it without lc*mg aporuon. W»yhmm 
treaty with another man, whose honesty and knowledge of the road aro 
spoken of highly; but ho demands 100 thalkri, more than 600 francs. I 
cannot, however, stay here for ever, and there is nothing especially attractive 
in this littlo kingdom in the heart of the Great Desert. 

I shall send this letter vid Mnrsuk to Tripoli, to the care of M. Rossi, the 
Austrian Consul, who takes charge of my correspondence. 

GfiananD Hours. 

fin, Kak* 19* Avgas', ISM.* 

a:: 

sr-M 


Swler of Bcuormann, for at the tune that Jtouennann -u streogrea ia m«o uo 
Sultan was in Bagirmi. The day before yesterday I had tho honour of ttans- 
lating n letter of Lord Clarendon's into Arebw, and I failed not to ernpbasiso 
tho passage wherein tho noble Lord beg. his Highness to consult his own 
heart, and not to follow the malignant whispers of his councilors. This 
letter bad lain hero for npwards of ten years without the Sidttn being 
acquainted with its contents. We are now at the end of the rainy season, and 
tho Tsad begins to get fuller. You have probably already learnt, through 
Potermann’s ■ Mittheilungen,’ the interesting questions concerning Tu or 
Tibet* I had hop*! to have been aWe to go to Borgu with a caravan por- 
ceediug northerlv: as yet I have found no opportunity of meeting with a 

teftW faw3bl« I am prevented at present from leaving-this 
capital: I shaU probably be able to give you by next caravan more definite 
information about my'departure for'W The insatiable courtiers of 
Saltan of Knka have left me very bare of money, so that I fear I shall not be 
able to show myself at the Wadai Court with proper dignity as a representative 


• Translated by S. M. Dracb, Esq., XJLG.S. 
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of Christendom. The woll-known generosity of tho London geographers, whose 
active support I have known thnce, makes me hope that my present needs 
will not be disregarded. And if I fortunately arrive this year in the Wadni 
Sultan's capital, I hope to arrive in the summer of the following year in 
London, and give your learned assembly an account of my journeys. Being 
nearly certain of the success of my request to tho Royal Geographical Society, 
I beg you to forward tho money to Tripoli, in Barbary, to Mr. Consul Horn, 
who will satisfy those persons of whom I have to borrow money hero. 

I also inform you of tho very interesting and peculiar petrifactions in tho 
Ade-“ dunes ” and in tho Oeia mountains, through whioh my way led between 
Kanar and Kanem, and from which I brought several specimens. Thoy are 
partly quite closed hollow stones, often filled up with sand, looking like vesioles, 
from tho sizo of a pea to that of a fist, partly long tubes, hollow inside, of 
glassy sound, and partly leaves, which I at first took to bo petrified fern-leaves, 
and afterwards for potrifled intergrown “ Had ’’-plants, Anabasis alopecurois. 
I havo since rejected this idea, and do not yet know what to think of these 
curious forms. I havo collected many specimens of them, and tho learned in 
this branch of science will probably accido to what class theso strange forms 
appertain. 

GinnAnn Rohub. 


2. On a new Harbour opposite Zanzibar. 

(Extracts from a Lottor of Dr. Knut to Sir R. I. Mimciasorr.) 

Soon after my arrival in Zanzibar I had occasion to visit tho mainland, In 
company with Captain Pasloy, R.S., nt wboso disposal tho Sultan kindly placed 
his steam-yaoht for tho trip. 

Our obloct was to inspect a plaoo on the coast a IItilo to tho south of Zanzibar 
Island, whore His Highnoss proposes establishing a harbour for tho convenience 
of vessels carrying off tho produce of tho interior. Tho point selected is in 
lat 6° 49' b., and long, (on chart) 89° 17' n. It possesses groat natural 
facilities, to which it is proposed adding buoys, to mark tho passage, and a fort 
to give security. In tho meantime a largo body of slaves are engaged clearing 
a space for building, and tho old corvette, Victoria, ono of His Highness's ships, 
will be moorod insido tho harbour. Leaving Zanzibar about 10 a.m., wo reached 
tho harbour of Mozozima, or as it is now callod Dar Salam, in timo to havo 
entered hod wo desired: wo preferred remaining at anchor in tho bay outaido 
tho reefs. This anchorage is well protected, by a group of small islands, from 
tho south-west monsoon, and offers a most secure ground for ships of any size. 
These islands are called tho Goonja: they are low flat spots, with steep or 
overhanging edges, from tho constant action of tho water on tho conrso and 
looso tertiary sandstone of whioh thoy consist. 

Tho following morning wo passed up tho harbour under steam. At a mile 
and a half off shore tho reefs camo together so os to leave only a narrow pnssago, 
in whioh, howover, there is not less than 5| fathoms, so that any vessel visiting 
this coast could easily onter, if tho two points of reef wore buoyed. Onoo 
inside the reef tho passage is straight and clear, deopening as wo advance, and 
with 7 fathoms between the sand-heads, which slightly overlap eaoh other and 
completely dose tho harbour, except for a small lino sj.w., where it is open. 
Within tho northern sand-head there is a reoess, whero the ground has been 
cleared for the town. 

To the south there runs a deep creek, one mile wide, with from 7 to 9 fathoms 
water, extending 4 miles, and shallower arms reaching still further. Tho banks 
of this natural and perfect harbour aro steep, and about 30 feet high in some 
places, so that there is no continuous mangrove-swamp near the place. Tho 
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was always r pleasant cool breeze most refreshing to us. 

Whan Vmtpnncr I had observed certain columns on the northern side, about a 



Quite improbable. To the old'town the natives give the name of Bongom. 
Tho relink building consists of four walls, eodonoga ■PMjSywdj km| and 
4 wide placed north and south. In each of the threo southern walls wo find 
a dirwKlU the north wall has an areh of carved stone within a square 
moulding! This arch opens to a semicircular recess, or chanoel, having three 
tiers of niches cut in stone. Outside the southern gate there is ad *P* c ^° f 
brackish water. This building seems to Wong to 0» 
siblv before the East coast fell under the dominion of the Portuguese. this I 
conclude from the chancel pointing to Mecca, and not to the east. 'l ho coluinm, 
proved to be vory elaborately constructed, grand, obviously Moslem, and pro- 
Lbly of more recent date. Some have very neatly cut Arab inscriptions, 
while others have old pieces of Oriental pottery inserted mthe fsce. 

Tho geology of the coast is extremely simple; the aea-face pwssmtj a Mrtt«i 
of 30 fret of the upper strata. Those on the top are of loose but stratified sand, 
full of existing species of marine shells. This is tho general surface-stratum of 
tho plain, covercdwith a layer of soil more or Iras thick; the nuinne-sbolls 
however showing whorever the sand comes to tho surface. Under the sand 
wo have’a coarso^traUfied sandstone, also of marino origin, and tertiary or even 

P °^?ter5ary a £nd coaU the East African shore, and was found by us extending 
up tho valley of tho Rovuma for 80 miles, where it met with the stratified but 
older metamorphic rocks. On this coarse grey sandstone is found silicifiod 
wood, but it must not be confounded with the older sandstones which overlay 
the coal, and which also have superficial silicified wood on them. 

At Mozambique the island consists of this reoent tertiary sandstemo, oenmntod 
with much lime, the d/bru of shells and coral, while the opposite shore is of 
monoculiforous limestone, with aharks’-teeth and orustacraus. 

Tho result of our expedition was to convince us of the value of this plaoo as 
a harbour. Whether it will be able to draw trade from Zanzibar on tho one 
hand, and the other coast ports, its rivals, on the other, is very uncertain. 


3. Land Journey along the Shorts of the Persian Gulf, from Bushin to 
Lingah. By W. H. Colvill, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, Bushirc. 

v (Communicated by the India Omct) 

... ■■■. [ExTuacrra.] 

T TAKE the liberty oC forwarding a brief account of the country travelled over 
iu my land journey from Bnshire, following the coast line, to tho port of 

party consisted of five private servants and two muleteers, with three 
• I corned no tents and little baggage, so as to be 


horses atjd seven mules, 
enabled to more more easily. 


I experienced the greatest kiudnessall along the 
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road, but move especially in the Dash tie country, where the chiefs arc wealthy 
and the people contented. 

After crossing tho marsh between Bushirc and the mainland, I entered the 
northern end of the plain of Khormuj. This plain or valley is about 15 miles 
wide at the upper end and C5 miles long: it lies north and south. The margius 
are cultivated with date-trees, and there are numerous little villages at distances 
of from 3 to 6 miles. Thc30 villages combat of from thirty to fifty huts, made 
entirely of date-leaves plastered over with mud, and there is generally a squaro 
tower cither of stone or mud in the centre of overy village. Tho chiof towns 
of the plain are Aram, Khormuj, and Kakco. Khormuj is the principal residence 
of Hydor Khan, chiof of tho Dashtie oountry. It consists of about 160 stono 
or mud built houses, occupied for the moat part by tho follower* of the chief. 
Tho fort is largo and new, and the rooms are richly decorated in tho style of 
Sliimz. Besides tho usual quantity of mirrors, gilding and pointing of Dowers, 
nightingales, wild animals, and Persian beauties, on a panel of a door in oto 
of tho chief rooms is tho donblo-hoadod eaglo of Russia. A small stream runs 
from the hill down to tho town, and drivos a number of flour-mills. 

Tho town of Kakoe is the residence of Jamil Khan, chiof of a sub-district of 
Dashtistan. It is twioo tho sizo of Khormuj, but not so woll built. The fort 
in proocss of construction is vory fino. Tho river Oharaotagh, rising in regions 
about Shapur, and passing through Khona Zuneon near Shiraz, runs within 
30 miles of Ferozabad, and opens into tho plain of Khormuj round tho north of 
Kltoo Narnik, between it and tho low sanditono rango. It passes across tho 

E 'niii and opens into tho soa at Khoro Zc-arad, where it cntors tho plain of 
hormuj: it is 120 yards wide, and on tho day I crossed it it was 3$ foot 
(loop j but it was said tlion to be unusually low, for at this season it is almcet 
always necessary to cross it on a raft. It is hero called tho River Moon, and 
oven now it is slightly brnokisb. Vessols of forty or fifty tons ascend It almost 
opposite to Kakco. A natural canal of blackish water, 12 yards wide and 
2 feet deep, called tho Shura, passes from near tho hill of Aram down the centre 
of tho plain and opens into tho Moon. Tho plain of Bussaaf in triangular in 
shape. Its northern side is bounded by a range of aandstono of considerable 
height, whioh runs straight and uubroken from Khoo Namik to tho villago of 
Tiusbak, and its southern sido is bounded by a low snndstono rango, which 
stretches from a spur of Jibbul Dring to tho villago of Berdistan. Along tho 
nortliom sido of this plain are a few village* and date-tree*. There is no plaoo 
of any sizo in tho plain, hut 8 miles south-west from tho villago of Berdistan, 
just round tho end of tho low snndstono range, is Deyer. This is a villago of 
about 100 stono houses and a numbor of huts. It has a largo fort with four 
towers, two right-angled, one six and tho other ten sided. The whole has 
rather an Orion tal appearance. It is governed by a wife of Hydor Khan. Tho 
lady is oallod Fatu; but sho has adopted tho name of her son Jamil Khan, of 
Boordakhoon, and ubcs his seal. Sho writes, aud it is said makes a very good 

E nor, haring no objection to show horself to her own people, though sho 
her face from strangers. Grain is the ohief export of this place, and it is 
almost all carried in from the surrounding country on camels belonging to 
Jamil Khan, of Kakoe, who has about 1500. This year 200 horses were 
brought from Shiraz by Khormuj, and embarked here for Bombay, as there is 
no custom-house. Tho prosperity of Deyer dates from the destruction of 
Congoon seven years ago. BerdistAn Creok is its harbour. Berdistan villago 
has about fifty atone houses, with a fort built nine years ago by Hydor Khan, 
on the ruins of a former village, which was destroyed by Sheik Hassan of 
Gabendie. This same Sheik Hassan also twice burned Deyer. The fort has 
one or two rooms overloaded with gilding and paintings of women drinking wine. 
Bussaaf lias no river, but a vory small stream, called tho Pario, ooraes from tho 
range on the north and loses itself in the pUin. The plain of Bussaaf is the . 
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last of the Dashtio country, and on leaving it I got into tho Arab districts 
under Sheik Musouro, of Gabcndic, whose district extends from Bussaaf to the 
government of Hamcrun. Tho population, with the exception of those of 
Assaloo and Nabend, call thcmsolves Nasri or Nasrcah Arabs. 

S road now lay along tho shore past Congoon, Tumbak, and Tahrio to 
Taki. These villages form a sub-district under Gabendio, with Tahrio, 
the residence of Sheik Khatham, a younger brother of Sheik Musouro, ns tho 
chief town. At Tumbak, or Ayanot as it is called by tho Arabs, the sandstone 
ran go from Khoo Namik ends by bending round a high limestone range wlnfih 
commences at this place. This limestone rango is composod of masses pressed 
up one against tho other so as to form a continuous range, having a general 
direction east and a little south, and stretching to the north of and past Linffah. 
Tahrio, said to contain 300 families, looks in a dilapidated state. Th* duof 
exports of tho place are tobacoo and obarooal, brought from the plain of Gillodar, 
and saltfish from the villages round. To tho north of the limestone raneo 
behind Tahrie is a fertile plaid, callod Gillodar, about 60 miles loug by 20 
broad. It has fifteen stone-built villages, but no river. To tho west of that, 
and separated from It by a low rango, ia a smaller plain, called Jam. This has 
a stream which rises in tho hills, but .is lost in the plain. Tho inhabitants of 
those parts are puro Persians, who do not understand a word of Arabic. From 
Tahrio there is a very good road through tho plain of Gillodar, and past tho 
village of Jaharan to Shiraz. A caravan takes eight or nino days. 

The plain of Gabendio is bounded on tho north by the limestone rango 
whioh strotchos eastward from Tumbak, and on tho south by a low rango of 
sandstono extending from Nabend Point along tho sea-shore. Khoooh Khonar 
Jh tho largest of tho villages, and contains about one hundred families. This 
is a great flax-producing district, and besides what is consumed in tho country 
round, it supplios most of tho Ashing villages with material for nets. 

Noxt to Gabendio comes tho district of Hnmorun. It is boundod on tho 
north by tho limestono range, and on tho south by tho sea. This district is 
small, and not highly cultivated, but its chief, Sheik Mahomed, besides being 
a farmer of rovenuo, is a manufacturer of gunpowder. Sulphur ho brings from 
Bostannh, the saltpetre ho gets near Bo-do, briuging tho crudo mass to Hamcrun, 
and there separating tho nitrate of potash from tho cblorido of sodium by crys¬ 
tallisation. Tho charcoal oorncs from tho hills. Ho sends all tho gunpowder 
on camels to Lingah—two or throo thousand pounds every year. 

Bunder Kiiunderoon, or as it is perhaps as commonly callod, from tho namo 
of tho tribo inlrabiting it, Moorazego, is under Lingah. It oonsists of 3000 
houses, divided into many villages, whioh, hid by date-trees and patches of 
cultivation, lie round a Milt marsh some 60 miles long. The inhabitants aro 
Arabs and Wnhnbecs, though thoy aro not fond of proclaiming tho nature of 
their religion on Porsian soil. 

It is curious to notice that all through Southern Poraia, whilo tho limestone 
ranges aro olothed more or less with the almond, tho dwarf oak, the hawthorn, 
tho roBe, and tho terebinthinm, with springs welling out and littlo streams 
running down tho hill-sides, the sandstouo on the other hand produces scarcely 
a shrub and barely a grass, and tho few streams that spring from it aro generally 
brackish. Again, almost all tho masses of limestono have a quaqunversal dip, 
while the 'contiguous sandstone has the strike parallel to the limestono range, 
with the dip away from it, ns if the limestone, pushing itself through the sand¬ 
stone, had raised it also. This is general in the low country, but on the table- 
laud of Persia, where tho sandstone and gypsum form hills of considerable 
height, the strata aro as a rule horizontal, os if tho upheaval had been suffi¬ 
ciently general to raise them without disturbing their original arrangement. 
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4. On the Progress of the Russo-American Telegraph Works. 

(Extract from the ‘Journal dc St. Pctcrsbourg/ September 28, 1866.) 

Nous empruntonn dea nouvellea qui auivcnt, sur lea travaux du tdldgrapho 
nisao-arodricain, li une correspondence addressee de Guigiga b la Pcsto du Nord, 
sous la date du 2 aotit dernier:— 

“M. Abaza cat arrivd a Pdtropavlovak lo 8 aoflt, avee trois ingdnieurs 
amdricaios, dont deux, lo capitalne Moybood et lo lieutenant Busch, furent 
iramddiatomont envoyds b Nicola'iovsk, pour cxdcuter dea travaux d’cxploration 
depuis 1’Am our jusqu r a Okhotsk ; M. Abaza lui-mflmo ontreprit d’cxplorcr, en 
oompagnio du lieutenant Kcnnan, la presqu’ lie da Knmschatka, la torro do 
Korfatsk ct lo jays do Guigiga. 

“ Tour so fairo uno iddo dcs difficulty contro lcsquollca lea deux ddtachc- 
incuts ont ou b luttor, il faut aavoir qu’cxcoptd lo petit village cVOudek ct lo 
]»rt, ddtruit aujourd’hui, d’ASan, il n'y n, entro Nicolaicvak ot Okhotsk, nucun 
habitant, ai co n’oat quclqucs Toungouses nomades. La traversdc du Kam- 
aohatka on did, ot b choval, u'a jamais dtd nccomnlic i»ar peraonuo. 

« Dea comptos rondua ofliciola donnoront probablcmont plus tard dea ddtaila 
sur l'oxpddition do M. Abaza ot do aca compngnona; no\ia dirone aeulemont 
quo, malgrd lea difficulty incroyablca qu'ila ont renooutrdea b chaquo paa, et 
Burtout pendant lour passage b travels la chalno du grand 'I'iguilak, aprbs avoir 
oxdcutd co passage aur dea chovaux inaccoutumda au transport dea fardcaux, 
au milieu d’uno cruello tempflto qui dura quatro joura, ila arrivbrent dana lo 
village do Tigull, aprts avoir accompli en 16 joura, au grand dtonnoment dea 
habitants, un voyage do 1200 vcrstca. Nous no parlous pas dea dpiaodca nom- 
brouxdo cc voyage, dpiaodca qui auraiont pu so terminor do la fafon la plus 

Guigiga ila voytybrent tautdt b choval, tantflt on baldara 
(barques en ouir), stir la baio do Pcujinakala; onfin, b l’cntrdo do l’hivor, ila 
continubicnt lour voyago on tralncaux attclda do ronnea ct do chiona, travoraant 
lea camps dea Koriatakcs ot dcs Tchoukotakcs uomadcs, ot passant aouvent Ilf 
nuit on ploiu air, otcouchda aur la torro, par 35 degrda do froid. 

“ Lo 22 novombro M. Abaza avriva b Guigiga. Lb il dovait roncoutror lo 
ddtachomont d’ingdnioura qui so profit do partir doa bouches do T Anadyr 
pour romontor on bateau ootto rivibro juaqu*b noa colonies sur l’Anndyr, ot do 
lb ao rondro on tralncaux attclda do ohiena b Guigiga, aprba avoir oxplord lo 
pava dea bouchca de l’Anadyr b la baio do Poujinskaio. Ccpcndnnt, non- 
soulomont M. Abaza no renoontrn pas b Guigiga lo ddtaohomont do l’Anadvr, 
maia il uo pout on avoir auouno nouvollo; on dut so bornor b auppoaor quo loa 
vaisaeaux do 1’expddiUon avaieut tardd b arrivor nux bouchoa de l’Anadyr, et 
avaient trouvd lo liman do oo fleuve formd par lea glaoea,co qui arrive qucique- 
foia vora lo 20 aoQt, ot quo par suite do oo retard lo vapour do l’Ansdyr n’avait 
pn romontor la fleuvo. 

“ Sans parlor m3mo de co quo l'arrivdo du ddtackomont do 1’Anadyr cbt ren- 
forod le nombro dea ingdnieurs qui dovaient fair© les explorations ndccssairea, 
M. Abaza comptait rooevoir par eux une quantitd importaoto de provisions 
alimentairea; aprbs son voyage do Kamschatka les aiennes otaient dpuisdos. 
Mais par dossus tout il aurait voulu connaitro Tissue de l’expddition do J.’in- 
gdnieur en chef, M. Bulkley, au ddtroit de Behring. 

“ En tardant b arriver au point maraud, lo ddtachemeut do 1 Anadyr laissait 
entro loa mains do quatre homtnes, dont denx dtaient sur TAmour, tout lo 
travail do l’dtude et do la demarcation de la ligne anivant laquollo lo tdldgrapho 
dovait fitro construct, sur une dtonduo do 6000 verstos. 

“ A tout cc qui reudait ainsi assez difficile la position dc M. Abaza ct de m 
oompaguons vonait s’ajoutor Tinocrtitudc oh ils dtaient par rapport au ddtache- 
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raent do 1'Anadyr. Lo ddtacbcment avait-il ddbarqud ft l’embouchure do 
l’Anadyr,ot comment avait-il dtd accueilli par les Tchouktcbis, catte race sauvaea 
et bclliqueusc qui occupc une immense dtenduo A l’extrdmitd nord-est do la 
Sibdrio? Bion quo les Tchouktchis, quo M. Abaza avait rencontres ft son 
passage dans la terro dcs Koriatskes 1‘eussent assure du camctfcro pacifiquo 
(toutefois trfes-sujet ft caution) do ceux do lour race, il dtait tris-ddmreux do 
savoir dans quelle situation so trouvait lo ddtachemcnt, dans lo caa do lour 
ddborquement aux bouches de l’Anadyr. 

“ Bien quo lo ddbarquoment des Amdricains, dona nuo saison avanede, no - 
nous parQt pas probable, M. Abaza, qui connaissait lo ncrsonneldo l’expddition, 
l’osprit entropronant ot dnorgiquo do l’ingdnieur on chef, no douta pas quo lo 
colonol Bulkier n’etlt risque do laisser quelqucs homraes ft l’orabouchuro do 
l’Anadyr; lo lieutenant Kcnnan fut envoyd avec quelquea oosaques et quelqucs 
indigenes ft la colonie d’Anadyrek, pour recueilllr des renseignemonts hoe sujet 
ct continuer les travaux d’dtudo pour rdtablissement du tdldzraphe. 

“ En m8mo temps M. Abaza partit dans la direction d Oknotak ot d Aiana, 
pour ftayor k voie par la chaine du Stanovoi, et resondro cotto quostion esson- 
tlello pour la oompagnio: fallkit-il dtablir lo tdldgrapho d’Okhotsk ft 1’Amour 
par la terro fermo, lo long desbords do la merd’Okhotsk, & traverso dcs localitca 
qui jusqu'ft co jour n’ont dtd explores par personno, ou dtablir aur cotto dtonduo 
un cAblo sous-marin. 

“ Nous avons ddjh dit quo nous no pouvions ontror dans tons les details do 
la mavoho do l’cxpodition, ot nous dirons sculement Sol qu'entro Okhotsk ot 
Aiana lo chef do l’oxpddition rcncontra lo capitaino Meyliood et lo lioutonaut 
Buacli, envoyds do Petropavlovsk sur 1’Amour. Ces iugdnioure et M. Sohwarlz 
avaiont fait la routo do Nicokiovak ft Okhotsk nocompMnds de Toungousos, ot 
montds sur dcs rouuos, ot mnlgrd co moyon do tmusport horriblcment fntiguaut, 
ct lour voyago ft trovers dcs locnlitds peu connucs mCmo dcs pomades, ils 
avaiont rdussi ft icmplir do la fayon k plus satiBfaisanto k mission qui lour 
avail dtd confide. . 

Oopendant lo lioutonant Kcnnan npprit par dcs nomaccs, ontro Oumiga ot 
•Anadyrsk, quo sur la fin do l’automno doux naviros, Tun ft voilo ot l’autro 
' do fou,’ dtaiont arrivds h l’ombouohuro do l'Anadyr. ot y avaiont ddbarqud 
cinq homraoB, qui y vlvaiont dans uno hutte munio d’un pohlc, qu'ils dtaient 
fournis d’uno quantild sufllsnuto de provisions, et quo, ft lour dfibarquomont, 
les Tohouktchis lour avaiont promil do lea transporter par lo premier trainago ft 
Anadyrsk. Pourquol no l’avaient-ils pas fait ? on no lo savait pas. 

** AussltOt aprhs son arrivde ft Anadyrsk, lo lieutenant Kcnnan partit, on 
tralneau attcld do ohiens, pour les bouches do l'Anadyr, afin d’aller ft la re- 
ohorcho do ses compognons, ot fit lo promior oetto routo cn hiver avoo dos cbions. 
L’dtd noB missionnaires s’y rondoBtsouvontd’Anadyrak farmer, pour y prflehor 
l’dvangilo; mais personno n’y a cnooro dtd l'hivor. 

“ D* Anadyrsk ft rimbouonure du flouvo il y a 600 vorstos, ct pour fairs lo 
voyago allor ot rctour on cst obligd do so sorvir dcs mfimes cbiens, ot oncorc 
d’omporter avec soi do k nourriture pour ces animaux (du poisson sdchd); il 
eat impossible d’eu prendre avec soi pour plus d’un mois, et, si dans cot cspaco 
do temps on ne parvient j«s ft revenir ot ft dviter les horribles tourbillons do 
neigo, qui dnrent quolquerois pendant plusioure seronines,—oo qui fait qu’il n’y 
a afore aucune possibilitd do voyager, ©t quo la nounituro dos cbions e’dpuisc, 

—alore le voyageur n’aurait plus do seoours ft espdrer, et uno mort indvitablo 
1 ’attendmit. ’ ' . 

Le lieutenant Kennan atteignit txfts-houreusenient le lieude ddbarquement 
des Amdrioains, ct rameoa ft Anadyrsk, avec tous leurs effets et toutes leurs 
provisions, les trois ingdniours, qui vivaient dans une cabane bien organisde. 
Avant I’arrivdc du lieutenant Kennan deux Amdricains dtaient partis avec un 
„ parii do Tcbouktohis, ct n’dtaient arrivds ft Anadyrsk qu’en 64 jours. Nous 
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espdrons que cos voyagcurs s'eropresseront de couimuniquer au public des 
details sur leur long s^jour au milieu des nomades, d’aulant plus qu’excepta le 
capitaino Billings, qui a dtd vers 1780 h la tarro do Tchoukhotsk, personne n’a 
jamais p4n6trd dans cette contr^e. 

“ Mainlenant 1c ohef de l’exp4dition est rovcnu de scs excursions lointaines, 
et a terming 6C8 iravaux. Les travaux d’6tudes sont entiirement achevds 
depuis Anadyrsk jnsquli TAmour, sur uno dtandue de 6000 versus, et la di¬ 
rection do la iigne du taldgrapho cst arrfitdo. Cot immonso travail a 6t<S exdcutd 
par le chef do Tcxpddition et trois ingdnieurs, dans lo courant d'nn hiver hor¬ 
rible, durant lequel ils eurent k lutter contro d’incroyablcs difficult^, voyagoant 
choquo jour k travors des deserts, tantfit k dos de rennes, tantfit avec des 
cliiens, lo plus souvcnt simploraent sur des raquettes, ot toujours avec de cruels 
ouragans ot des froids affreux poor companions. 

“ Quand la inor d’Okhotsk sera libre, nous atteudons ici Tarrivdo do navircs 
do la oompagnio tdWgraphiquo, venant d’Anuirlquo avec tout lo material ndccs- 
sairo pour commeuccr immddiatonicut les travaux. Cos navires uous embueront 
des Yakoutc* ddjk louda pour los travaux, et ccux-cl soront poursulvii active- 
moot do TAmour k la mor do Behring. Ddjk maintenant, depots Okhotsk 
jusqu'4 Anadyrsk, les travaux sont commences, avec leooncoursdes habitants; 
cos travaux consistent k construiro dca maisous, k dquarrir des arbros pour fairo 
des poteaux tdldgraphiquce, etc. . 

“ Si Ton tiont oompta do Tactivitd poradvfante ot infatigablo des construc- 
tcurs en chof du tdldgrapho nisso-amdricain, on i>out s’attandro k co quo d’ici 
h trois ans toua los travaux soiont termiuds, et k co quo nous, habitants do 
Guigiga, nous pulsaions fdlicitor par lo nouveau tdldgrapho, non-seuloment nc« 
commtiiotas d audolk do TOural, mais nos volsins d outre-mor, do la fin do co 
pduiolo ot magnifiquo travail." 


6. On the Routes betuxen Orenburg and Tashkent!. 


(Extract from the ‘ Gazette do Moscou.') 

“ En par taut d’Oronbourg pour so dirigor vors les front! ires do la Tartario 
indopendanto on rencontro lo long do 1a routo jusqu'H Orsk, sur uno dtonduo 
do 280 vorsta environ, los stanitsa trbs-bicu construitas des cosaques d’Oron¬ 
bourg. A Orsk on quitto TOural ot Ton entro dans la ateppo dos Kirghiz 
d’Oronbourg. Lo premior point qu’on rencontro sur la routo ost la fortaresso 
do Knraboutak, prbs do la potito rivikro du mfime nom, auo so jotto dans la 
riviisro Or. Cotta fortaresso, qui so trouvo sur un rochor dlovd, ressomblo k uu 
vioux chfttoau. Pris d’ollo so trouvo un petit Tillage russc. Plus loin ou 
arrive k la fortaresso Onralsky, sur la rivibro Irguiz, puis do lk, a travors lo 
Karakouina, au fort No. X (Kazala), ot du fort No. 1 au fort No. 2 (Kor- 
maktahi), distant do 187 vorstos du fort Pdrovskv. Do co dernier point la 
routo do Tachkent pasao par lrf fortaresso de Djioulek, par Iani-Kourgan (ren- 
vors4b par nous en 1861) ot Turkestan, ot k partir do la olio so prolongo ot bo 
chnngo ou uu Joli chemin coupd par do frequent* cours d'ean qui desoendont du 
Karataou pour so jeter dans le Syr. 

° Ainsi, depuis Orsk, juaqu’k la fortaresso d’Ouralsky, ou suit presquo con- 
stnmmout la rive de TOr. Des compagnics innombrables do pordrix blanches 
volent auprks do vous comme si elles vous poursuivaient. Do la fortaresso 
d’Ouralsky on ontre dauB lo Karakouma, et lk on fait 400 veretaa a travors les 
sables de la steppe aridc ct inhabits, dans laquellc on rencontro dca puita aux 
stations, dont lean est amfcro ct sal<fo. 

“ Ou renoontre la mcr d’Aral k deux journ&s de marche event d’arriver k 
Ka«*la, k la baie de Maili-Baoh, ot on la voit do loin; Ut on rencontro quelque 
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vdgtftation, mais pauvre. A partir de Kazala, on a pour compagnon 5e route 
le byr-Daria. Tantfit en e’en rapprochaut, tantflt on a’en Poignant, on suit 
sans la quitter la direction do octte rivifcre jusqu’au fort Pdrovsky, sur uno 
distance de plus do 400 verates. 

“ La marche d’un chnmcau chargd est ordinaireraent do 4 h 4J verstes a 
l’heure; les intervallcs dos stations sont calculds daDS la steppo do facon k oo 
quo Ton no marche point pendant la grande chaleur, avant lo crdpusculc on so 
met cn route et l’on fait uno seulo dtape jusqu’fc dix heurcs du matin. A cinq 
heuros aprfca midi on repart do 'nouveau, ct It onzo heures on s’arrflto poor 
passer la nuit. C’est ainsi quo l’on fait des marches do plus do douzo heures 
jMU\jour ctquo l’on franchit k dos do chameau un ©space qui n’est pas inoius 

‘‘Co genre do monturo n’est pas employ* par tout, mais k deux stations entro 
lo Karaboutak ot la forteresse Guralsky, et quelquofois, on oas do ndoessitd, 
dans tout le Karakooma. Y compris las temps d’arrflt, on par court touto oetto 
distauoo on six jonra, ot lo septitme au matin on arrivo k Kazala, d’oh l’on 
pament on quatro jours au fort IMrovsky. Du rests, los rolais do posts sont 
dopuis longtomps organises dopuis Orak jusqu’i Kazala: ils sont ontrotonus 
nav les Kirghiz, et si ocs demiore no sont pas encoro familiarises aveo lo modo 
d attelago russo, on rovancho ils rabnent vito. Dans lo Karakouma, ils so 
serveut lo plus souvont d’attolages do ohovaux. 

“L’anoidn gouvcmour-gdndral d’Oronbourg, M. 1’aido-do-cnmp gdndral 
JMZftok, a presorit qu r a cliaqno station il y aurait un postilion russo pour 
famiharlsor plus promptemont les Kirgliiz aveo lo sorvlco russo dos pontes." 


6. Last Letter of Mr. Duncan McIntyre, Leader o/ the Leichhardt 
Seardt Expedition, and an Account of his Death. 

(Communicated by the Colonial Omen.) 

Sobjoinkd is an oxtroot from tho last despatch of Mr. Molntyro to his uncle, 
J). Campbell, Esq., and also a despatch from tho second in command 


" Gregory River, 2nd May, I860. 

“ 1 wr °to y™ weeks ago from tho Gilliot Rivor, sending a lot of 

nooounts and other papers connected with tho expedition. Tho dromedaries, 
horse*, and mon neodod rest for a few weeks. 1 got another man, named 
McLeod, and two of the. blaok boys Donald [McIntyre, tho oxploror’s brother], 
brought over with tho cattlo and seven horses. On tho 2nd April I started in 
search of further traces of Lciohliardt, and also to call at the port to cot somo 
more rations. 

“ Nothing of any oonsooucnco happened during tho first week. We passed 
over splendid oountry all the way, until wo ontcrod tho watershed of tho 
Leichhardt Rivor ; tho oountry thoro becamo rough and stony. It took us 
nearly a week, going straight west, before we got to the main branch, which 
we crossed and kept west for one day more. Tho country then was all but 
impassable; our horses not being shod could not stand it, so we had to tom 
eastward again to tho main channol of the Leichhardt, which wo followed 
down m three days when w© reaohed the settled districts, Kounody and • 
McDonald being tho fiirthost out on tbo Leichhardt. We still kept the river 
until wo passed the next station, 40 miles lower down; wo then left it tuid 
struck out north-west, and in about 50 miles arrived at T. G. McDonald’s 
station on the Gregory. Hero we wore informed of tho unhealthiness of the 
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climate, a man having died a few days before our arrival; his grave was quite 
close to the bit of a shed they called a hut. There being only two on the 
station, the survivor was unable to carry his unfortunate companion to any 
distance. We kept on down tho river, and in due time arrived at wbat is 
called tho township [Burkctown] or port. Tho population was about sixty, 
forty-five or fifty being bad with the fever; in fact, people were sick every¬ 
where. I oould not count ten able to do anything in the shape of work. I 
camped at a lagoon about a mile from the town [Burketown], thinking that 
I was away from all the sickness. There wero two tents near us. Next morn¬ 
ing one of the men in the tents was dead; and, on going up to tho township 
to get tho stores away. I was told two more had died that morning. I got my 
8tores and started up hero, 16 miles higher up. While putting them into order 
for packing on tho horses, one of tho black boys got tho fever, and this morn¬ 
ing McLeod has it, Tho black boy, I think, will get over it; but McLeod 
thinks it is all over with him. I am all ready, only waiting for tho men to 
get well. I hopo in a few days thoy will got better; it does not last long, in a 
week ono is cithor in ono’s gravo or woll again. . . . . , 

« Boforo I came hero there wore about oighty in the town, sixty-six of whom 
wero bad with fover. I am told that twenty-five aro all that have died in tho 
town, and thoy are making up coffins for two more, who aro past recovery. 1 
hopo I shall got away all right; people aro leaving by sea and land, ns fast as 
they can. There are two stores; flour, tea, and sugar in abundance, but of 
very bad quality—the flour wo can hardly cat, as it is quite sour ; and there 
aro two public-houses. Tho prosent sito of tho town is on a plain only a fow 
feet nbovo tho lovcl of tho sea. ... .... 

“ Perhaps thcro is something unusual iu the atmosphere this soason; but tho 
natives of the country appear to bo all right. 

“ Wo havo mot with no positivo traco of Leichhardt yot; but wo have moon 
tained beyond a doubt that whites am now, or havo been, among the blacks 
within tho last ten years. Thcro is a boy and a girl, from ten to twelve 
years of ago, almost white, with light bluo eyes and red hair: and in auothor 
tribe, a girl about fiftoen years of ago; and in another a full-grown woman, 
perhaps eighteen years of ago; and thore is a rumour of a white man being 
within a day's ride of this, among a strong tribo of about two hundred; they 
aro vory fierce; nono of tho Bottlers havo como to any terms with them yet. 
Thoy will como out ou tho open plain, and fight to tho last. I havo been 
after this supposed whito man already. I was aocompaniod by the officer in 
charge of tho nativo polico horo ; ho had two troopers with him, I had also a 
black boy. Wo saw betwoen thirty and forty blacks; but thcro was no sign 
of white men among them. Wo had to mako prisoners of thorn all boforo thoy 
would allow us to nee them proporly. In order to have an interpreter, wo took 
a young fellow with us to tho polico camp. Ho is now quite at homo; in tbreo 
or four months ho will be able to speak a little English, when, if not before, 
wo shall learn all about how tho half-castcs came among tho blnoks. 

" Tho blacks aro now all collected near tho sea-doast between tho Albert and 
Leichhardt rivers, with tho white man or half-caste among them. Thoy aro 
said to be well armed, and givo chase to all the whites that approach them. 
This, of course, I do not believe. 

“ I know thoy are mostly very bold, and stout able fellows. Ono of them 
nearly took tho carbine from tho officer, when wo wore out tho other day. 
They havo no fear whatever of fire-arms. As soon as I can get away to¬ 
morrow, or next day, perhap, I intend going to where tho blaoks are, and 
camp somewhere there, until I find out all about who tho white man is, or 
whether he is only a half-caste; but I am -sure there is something m it. 
However, I shall learn about it in a few days. I think the officer and nativo 
polico will go with mo, as there is only myself and one black boy ablo to do 
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anything, and two arc not enough to surround one hundred or more blacks, 
and disarm them, whereas five or six can do so without shooting any. 

“ Wo were camped for nearly two months among 600 blacks at Cooper's 
Creek. They wore at times very troublesomo, but wo never had to shoot any, 
although they richly deserved it sometimes. Wo saw no blacks until wc 
reached the tropics. Wo had no trouble with them. On this expedition wo 
saw a good many, and traces of largo tribes every day, especially at the head 
of the Leichhardt. Wo could get no information from any wc saw, and had 
great trouble in getting near them; but once up to them they always 
considered themselves prisoners; I suppose from somo custom among them¬ 
selves. They are canibals here and all the way up the cast ooast. I havo 
seen no positivo proof of their eating ono another, but they havo the samo 
habits as tlioso that are further eastward. I have had no time to examino 
many camps yet; those which I havo searched contained nothing but what all 
wild blacks have; no sign of iron or any motel in any shapo. Tbo hold of 
the Leiohhardt, and also the western branohes of the Flinders River, nro a great 
harbour for blacks. Thoy contain so many mountain passes, that u few 
native* oould defend them against a regimont of soldiors. Mountains perpen¬ 
dicular for 600 and 800 feet, in somo places narrower nbovo than below [tho 
mountain passes]. Excopt in tho beds of tho watorcourscs tho country is 
quite impassablo for anything; but a man without hoots or shoes might, 
liko a black fellow, get up ono ravino and down another. 

“It requires ono to bo vory cautious in travelling through a oountry of this 
description, to avoid being surprised by natives or having ono’s retreat out oft: 
one great advantage, howovor, [exists] in the abundance of permanent water 
everywhere, but foal is ofton scaico. Since leaving tho dop66 camp on tho 
Gilliot wo havo oxplorod about 500 mile* of now country, mostly along tho 
northern face of tho const mountains. Wo i«aased over what, I havo no doubt, 
will provo to be a rich gold field before long. Wo did not find any gold; 
but from tbo ebarnotor of tho country I havo not tho least doubt of its 
cxisteuco: should the search in this neighbourhood bo unsuccessful wo shall 
cross tho ooast rango immediately, and continue tho searoh on tho southorn or 
inland wators about south-west towards Swan River. 

“DUNOAN M'lNTYllK." 

Tho lotter is written in ink, tho signature in pencil. It was ovidcntly loft 
uncompleted. The words in braokots havo been added by Dr. Muollor. 


“ The Hon. Secrtlariu, Ladiet' Loichhardl Starch Committee, Melbourne, 

Victoria. 

i . " Leichhardt Expedition, Camp. River Gilliot, 

"ItepIW, 7th Juno, 1866. 

“It is with feelings of the deepest sorrow that I beg to communicate to 
you tho molanoholy intelligence of tho death of our leader, Mr. Duncan 
M'Intyre, which occurred on the morning of the 4th inst., at his brother’s camp 
on tho River Gilliot . . , 

“I will endeavour, as clearly as I can, to narrate the circumstanocs 
immediately preceding and attending his death, feeling convinced that they 
will be of the most painful interest. 

“Mr. M'Intyre, accompanied by Archibald M'Lood and two block boys, left 
this camp on the 3rd April, and proceeded in a direction slightly to tho 
northwardpf west the River Leiohhardc. As he has sinco informed me, after 
perfectly convincing himself that LeiohhardUcould not by any possible chanco 
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have taken bis party over the country he saw there, ho travelled generally in 
a north direction, following the river down to 18° 56' 8 . lat Here he left the 
Leichhardt and struck across for the Gregory on his way to the township on 
the Albert River, where ho purposed buying horses and rations. He arrived 
at Mr. J. G. M'Donald’s station on the Gregory on the 18th April. The next 
day, while following the river down, M'Leod, who was leading the horse which 
carried the rations, unluckily missed Mr.MTntyro’s track, and he and the black 
boys were in consequence without food of any sort excepting one ignana until 
they arrived at the Landsborough River Company’s station on Beau s Brook 
on the ovoning of tho 20th. Near this statiou he camped till the 4th May, 
making such visits to the Albert River township, distant 10 miles, as business 
required. At this timo a disenso generally known there as “tho fever" was 
raging in tho township, and M'Lccd and M'Longhlin, who entered tho service 
of tho expedition there, as well os tho two black boys (one of whom has since 
died from its cITocta), wore attacked by it Mr. MTntyro apparently escaped ; 
hut ho afterwards, on tho 18th May, told me that on ono occasion ho lmd 
feared ho had caught it, hut was determined to, and did, shako it off. On tho 
20th May wo (I had in the moan time joinedrihe party) arrived at tho River 
Dugald. where Mr. MTntyro resolved to lcavo us while he and ono black boy 
proceeded to tho Gilliot, distant 60 miles cast from tho former river, to bring 
tho other portion of tho expedition to us. Up to this time he had been by 
far tho strongest man amongst us. Noxt morning ho felt unwell, and 
attributed it to his having lain iu tho smoko which arose from a hollow damp 
log on tho Are during the night. Noxt day ho was still unwell 5 but on 
Wednesday, 28rd May, ho Btartod for tho Gilliot, intending to bo hack in about 
a week. 1 did not again see him alivo. 

“ Tho dromodarios.&o., arrived at the camp on tho Dugald on tho 29th May; 
and by that opportunity Mr. MTntyro forwarded mo a note of instructions, 
informing mo therein that owing to exlrcmo weakness ho had boon unablo to 
reach tho Gilliot on tho same day ho loft us, but that ho arrived there tho 
noxt morning in a vory exhausted stato. Ho also said then (26th May) that 
ho folt hotter, and hoped to rejoin us in a few days. _ .. 

Lato in tho evening of tho 2nd Juno, I received a noto from Mr. Donald 
MTntyro, stating that his brothor was vory ill: and as ho would not, in all 
probability, be ablo to start with tho expedition for some weeks, I was 
instructed to return with tho entire party to tho Gilliot. 

"Tho 3rd Juno was occupied in mustering tho horses and preparing for a 
start out, which wo roado tho noxt morning. 

"On tho 5th Juno, when about 20 miles from tho Gilliot, I was mot by a 
messenger bearing tho sad tidings that our loader was no more. I of course, 
immediately pushed forward, arrived at tho camp iu tho evening, mid learnt 
that during tho last two days of his life he had boon speechless and without 
tho slightest power of motion. Occasionally ho suffered very severe pain, 
while at other times ho was in comparative caso. At six o’clook on the' 
morning of tho 4th he gently breathed his last Ho had expressed a wish, 
some days previous to his death, that I should read tho funeral service over his 
remains; and I need hardly assure you his desire was religiously respected. 
We buried him on tho morning of tho 6 th Juno. 

“ How severe was his disappointment at not being permitted to finish tho great 
task ho had undertaken few can imagine. Rumours which, although utterly 
groundless, bad been widely spread, to the effect that ho had accepted tho post 
of leader of this expedition simply with a view to benefit himself and not to 
achieve its grand object, had reached his cars and had griovod him exceedingly. 
Ho had every confidence, however, that he would tborouffhly succeed in the 
performance of his duty, and thus practically refute so base a scandal. On 
several occasions he mentioned this subject to me, and once added, It s no use 
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letting them they’re wrong; I'll show them.’ But this he has not been 
allowed to do. In his last letter of instructions to myself, which he hail 
dictated to his brother, he said, ‘ all those who have travelled with me will bo 
ablo to givo evidence if I adhered to the terras of the agreement to really 
search for Leichhardt while a horse or a camel remained of the expedition.’ 
That ho did so, and would have continued to do so, nono who know him can 
doubt. 

“ W. P. Sloman, Second in Command.” 


7. On the result of Mr. McKinlay's Exploration in search of Lands 
suitable for Settlement in the neighbourhood of Adam Day, in Northern 
Australia. Extract of a Despatch from Sir D. Daly, Governor of 
South Australia, to Lord Carnarvon, dated 27th. September, 1866. 

(Communicated by the Colonial Ornos.) 


Tub arrival yosterday of tko schoonor Beatrice from Adam Bay, with Master 
Howard, b.n., and tho survey party, has furnished mo witli dates from that 
quarter to tho 14th August. 

“ Mr. McKinlay, witli two of his exploring party, have also returned iu 
tho Beatrice. 

“ No deaths hod occurrod in tho settlement, and all woro in good health; 
but I regrot to say that with tho mention of theso fortunate circumstances 
ends everything favourable that can bo reported of tho prospects of tho Adam 
Bay Settlement, which I fear must bo considered a comploto failuro. 

•'Timo does not permit my giving your Lordship full dotails of tho causes 
of MoKinlay's want of success, in the discovery of lands moro suitable for 
Battlement than Escapo Cliffs. After having lived upon horse-flesh na long 
ns that souroo of supply lasted, he constructed a kind of boat, partly with tho 
horses skius, in which ho and his party managed with great difficulty to 
return by tho coast to Adam Bay. 

" Mr. Howard’s Report, of which I havo tho honour to onclcso printed 
copies,* shall l>o accompanied by any further particulars that can be supplied 
by this mail: but full details shall bo transmitted by tho noxt, by wnioh 
time I shall likowise probably be ablo to inform your Lordship,of tho final 
intentions of my Government in regard to this first unfortunato effort by tho 
colony to sottle tho Far North. 

“ At presont tho intention Is to despatch a vessel immediately to bring hack 
the remainder of tho party with all thoir cfTccts, and for tho time, at least, to 
abandon all further efforts at settlement in that quarter." 


• Mr. Howard’s Report will be printed in the Journal of the R.GA 
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SESSION 1806-7. 
fourth Meeting, January 14 th, 1807. 

Sin RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Baht., K.an., Piuwtient, in 

tho Cliair. 

Presentation.— Capt. J. B. Caldbtch. 

Elections .—Thomas Bloch, Esq .; Eobert Brown, Esq.; Capt. George 
Ernest Bulger, f.ul, &c.; Michael G. Graham, Esq., M.D.j O'Dell 
Travers Bill, Esq.; William B. Lambert, Esq., c.k. ; Band MadougUin, 
Esq., m.d., etc.; Lawrence Oliphant, Esq. (of Candle, Perthshire); 
William Henry Potter, Esq. 

Aocissions to toe Library since the last Meeting. Donations .— . 
Maillot’s 4 Description of Egypt.’ Hague, 1740. ‘ Clirant do St. 
Reno,’ Dr. Daubony. ‘Lottros sur la Mor4e ot les Isles do Corigo,’ 
par Castellan. • Roisobesohroibungen fur dio Jugend,’ by J. H. 
Campo. * Nurnborg,’ von Dr. F. Mahor; 4 Numborg,’ von J. F. Roth 
(Guide-books). 4 l’rag,’ von Dr. L. Alucklossig. Lindau's 4 Sachor- 
sohen Schweiz.’ Korber’s 4 Fromdenfuhrer in Frankischo Schweiz.’ 
Julin’s 4 Sommering und Reichonau FUhror/ Miillor’s 4 Aachon 
und Umbebungon.’ Cutler’s ‘Spa and its Mineral Springs.’ Gouth’s 
‘ Iron ‘Waters of Schwalbach in Nassau.’ Hosor’s von 4 Franzcns- 
bnm bey Egor.’ Eger & Elster, ‘Marienbad, Carlsbad,’ etc. 
Horrlein’s'Aschaffenburg.’ Polak’s 4 Ischal Guide.’ TyloFs‘His¬ 
torical Tour in Franconia.’ 4 Guide to the Grand Chartreuse.’ 

4 Guido to Chartreuse de Pavia.’ Miss Pardoe’s 4 Chartreuse.’ 4 Guido 
al Saoro Monte di Varallo.’ All presented by S. M. Drach, Esq., 
f.r.g.s. 4 Ilicordi di un Viaggo in Oriente.’ Rome, 1866. 4 Diffu- . 
sione Geographia.’ Rome, 1862. ‘Di Clima di Gondogoro.’ 

VOL. XI. " R 
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Rome, 1861. 4 Sulla Scoperta delle Origini del Nilo.’ 1864. All 
presented by tho .author, M. Nardi. * On tho use of Petroleum for 
Locomotives.’ ‘Uebor das Zeitalter des Geographen Eudoxus des 
Astronomen Gemios.’ ‘Uober die antiken Namon und die Geo- 
graphio der Baumwolle im Alterthum.’ 4 Report on tho visits of 
Lieut.-Colonel Merewothor, c.b., to places between Adon and Suez.’ 
Wilson’s 3rd volumo of 4 Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales.’ 
Portfolio from Cassol, 4 Thooretisoh-Praotischo Sohulo des Situations- 
zeichnons.’ A manusoript, 4 Apportenant l l’Ouvrage de Oialdi, sur 
les Movements do la Mor ot ses Effets,’ pages 685-57. Cialdi,' Sul 
Mo to Ondoso del Mare.’ Oialdi, 4 Ports Canaux.’ Baor, St. Peters¬ 
burg, ‘Dor Haut Gofundon Mammuths, und die zur Vcrgung des- 
solben ausgoriistote Expedition.’ A manuscript, 4 Australia formerly 
a Satellite to tho Earth; a Philosophical Treatise on tho Earth and 
its Satellites,’ by W. Watson, Sydney, Australia. 4 Cathay, and tho 
way thithor.’ Hakluyt Society. Baillivcr’s ‘New South Wales 
Gazotteor and Road Guido.’ By the Government of Now South 
Wales. 4 Descriptive Notes on Poking; with a largo Map compiled 
from native authorities. By Henry Kopsch and Edg. Tainor. 
‘Physical Geography,’by Anstod. 1867. ‘Tho Elemontsj on In¬ 
vestigation of the Forces determining tho Position of tho Ocean.’ 
By Jordan (W. L.). Lofftor’s 4 Fornog pan on Gconostio,’ oto. Malto- 
Brun’s 4 Rosumd Ilistorique ot Goographique de l’Exploration do 
Gerhard Rohlfs, au Zou&t ot h In-Calah.’ 4 Tho Alps of Hannibal,’ 
by Wm. J. Law, m.a., f.r.o.s. Presented by tho Author. 

Pxtrchastd .— 4 Amorigo Ycspucoi, son Caractfcro,’ oto. 4 La Florida 
del’ Inoa,’ by do la Vogo. 4 Chronologioo para la Historia .do 
Florida.’ ‘Principles of Geology,’ by Sir 0.‘LyelL 'Die Insel 
Oypcrn.’ 4 Der Niger der Alton.’ 4 Die Proussicho Expedition naoh 
Ost-Asion.’ 

ACOKS8ION8 TO THE MAP-ROOM SINCE TOR LAST MEETING.—Maps of 

tho Ordnance Survoy of Great Britain, 346 in number. Presented 
by tho Ordnance Survoy Offioe, Southampton, through Sir H. James, 
r-tc., Director. Map of Central Asia, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. 
Walker, from British and Russian authorities. Presented by C. R. 
Markham, Esq., Seoretary. Map of the Island of Java, showing the 
political divisions and volcanoes, by Dr. A. Potormann. Map’ of 
tho River San Francisco (Brazil), by Eml. Liais, Esq. Presented 
by Dr. A- Petermann. A Map of London, showing tho Metropolitan 
Railways and Miscellaneous Improvements to 1867. By E. Stanford, 
Esq. Presented by the author. Map of Equatorial Afrioa, illus¬ 
trating M. du Chaillu’s Routes in 1864-5. Presented by M. du 
Chaillo. River Volta and country adjacent, by Ohv. Homberger, 
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&c. Presented by Dr. A. Petermann, 1867. Map of the Marquesas 
Islands, Pacifio Ocean. Presented by Dr. A. Petermann. Map of 
the Sulden-Gebietcs, near Ortler, the Bhffltian Alps. Presented by 
Dr. A. Petermann. 

Tho following Papers wore read 

1. Notes of a Journey from Bida , in Nupe, to Kano , in Hausa, performed 

m 1862 by Dr. W. B. Baikik, r.n. Extracted from portions of Dr. 

Bnikie's Journals in possession of tt*e Foreign Office. By J. Kmx, Esq., 

M.D., F.R.G.8. 

(Communicated by the Fourion Omci.) 

Dr. Baikib loft Lukoja, tiro British settlement formed by him oppo¬ 
site tiro confluence of tho Binuwc and the Niger, in December, 1861, 
on a journoy to Hausa, to rocovor tho papers of Dr. Vogel and other 
travellers. Ho romainod at Bida, tho capital of Nupo, until tho 
month of April following, and then sot out on his march in a north¬ 
easterly direotion towards Kano. On his journoy ho passed through 
sovoral towns of oonBidorablo population, tho inhabitants of which 
spoko tho Hausa languago. On tho fifteenth day of tho march 
(April 28th) his party ontored tho oountry of Zariya, and on tho 
30th roaohod tho capital of that district, which is ono of tho groat 
oentros of commorco of Hausa. Tho silk-cotton troos whioh surround 
the town make its site conspicuous in tho midst of tho plain; there 
are upwards of 1000 of thoso trees, varying from 60 to 70 foot in 
height. Tho hoight of tho plain abovo tho sea is 2000 foot, and 
rivers drain it to tho Kaduna and thonco to tho Kwora. On tho 
20 th May Dr. Baikio loft Zariya, diverging from bis route to visit 
tho King at his war-camp, and resuming his north-easterly oourso 
on tho 18th of Juno. On tho 29th, having loft the town of Antsan; 
thoy found tho streams flowing iu an opposite direotion, to pass 
round Boboji and join one of tho affluents of Lake Tshad: after 
orossing several of those streams tho party roaohod Kano on Urn 
2nd July. Ho was woll rocoived by the King, who was at his war- 
camp in tho south-easterly part of his dominions, and all tho papors 
of tho European travellers woro ordered to bo delivorcd up to him; 
but it now appeared that tho greater part wero at Zindor, whither 
thoy had been taken by the Azhenawa after tho murder of Corporal 
Maguire. Tho paper concluded with tables of routes and barometrio 
observations, and lists of tho Kings of Zariya and Kano. It will bo 
printed in extenso in the ‘ Journal,’ vol. xxxvii. 

The President said tho thanks of tho Society wero duo to the Foreign 
Office for communicating this abstract of tho adventurous journeys of the hOo 
Dr. Baikie, undertaken in tho course of his mission to Africa, Ho would also 
ask tho meeting to return their thanks to Dr. Kirk, tho oompanion of Living- 
fltono, for having prepared this excellent abstract, from the voluminous docu- 
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ments which Dr. Baikie had left behind him. He (tho President) had a strong 
personal interest in the labours of Dr. Baikie, because he was President of tho 
Society at the time the expedition to the Niger was decided upon. He wrote 
to his lamented friend. Sir John Richardson, tho eminent naturalist, then the 
head of tho Medical Department of tho Naval Establishment near Portsmouth • 
and Dr. Baikie, who was a young assistant-surgeon under him, at onco volun¬ 
teered for this special and moat dangerous service. Dr. Baikie was wrecked in 
the steamer tho Day Spring in ascending the Niger in 1857, and showed his 
fertility of resouroo in establishing his party in camp on tho shore, saving 
what they could from tho vessel, and cultivating relations with tho neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs, especially with tho Sultan of Sakatu; thus supporting the party 
in this position until another steamer arrived from England. Dr. Baikie 


and ho had advanced a considerable way in producing tho best feeling and 
harmony between the nativo tribes and tho British establishment, how, 
when ho told them that ho had tho authority of Commodoro Wilmot, tho Into 
Commander of our nnvnl forces upon that ooast, for stating that this station 
had attained a degree of usefulness that was highly creditablo to tho British 
nation, they would willingly offer their tribute of admiration to tho devotion 
of Dr. Baikio. After passing through all the trials incident to a long residence 
in that country, he was, on his return homo, at Siena Leone, suddenly mtm 
with fevor and carried off. He, tho President, had most willingly signed a 
tion now boforo tho Lords of tho Treasury In favour of tho relatives of 


m 
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Mr. Trelawnby Saunders said ho should bo sorry . . 

lamented friend. Dr. Baikie, united without remark. There must bo many 
who had a kindly recollection of him, o most gonial man, learned and woll- 
informed; and ho had added very considerably to our knowledge of Africa. 
It was through his voyage on tho Chadda that ho first bccamo known as a 
geographer. It was then almost a now river to us, and it was through his 
labours that wo bccamo so woll ocouaintod with ita course. It appeared bv 
tho presont paper that ho had visited another new river, tho Kodunn. lhls 
journey was through a oounlry lying between tho course Olappertpn took on 
tho north, and that which Lander took in his attompt to reach tho Niger aftor 
Clappcrton'a death; so that it wns a woloomo addition to our geographical 
knowledge. This great interior country was an elevated region, possessing largo 
towns, forests, and aclimato suitAblo to Europeans. The death of Dr. Baikio was 
the more to bo deplored from tho circumslance that ho appeared to havo left 
no one to succeed him as the apostlo of African exploration in tho 8oudan. 
If Africa is over to bo civilised, it is to tho Soudan that wo must look as tho 
chief scat of any movement for that purpose. It was tho sent of n great com¬ 
merce and of a great imputation. It contained also tho largest Mohamtdan 
empires in Negroland, the Fellatah territories extending from the ooast nearly 
hall across tho continent, thus affording some proof of the capability of tho 
Negro for organisation. Ho should be proud to see 'the day when some com¬ 
bination, like the East India Company, would tako a strong hold of Africa, 
and deal with the natives as we had done in India. 


2. A Visit to Vohimarina, the North-East Province of Madagascar. By 
the Bishop of Mauritius. 

This province, called Yohimare by Europeans, is on the whole 
mountainous, hut it possesses, along the courses of its rivers, large 
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and fertile valleys, which present every advantage for colonization : 
they might be made to grow all kinds of tropical produce, and the 
woods, especially those around the Bay of Diego Suarez, abound with 
excellent timber. It is only the neighbourhood of the Bays of Vohi- 
mare and Diego Suarez that the country is inhabited, the interior 
being peopled only by wild oxen and a few scattered hunters who 
are employed in their chase. The indigenous population is composed 
of Sacalavas and Betsimsarakas; the dominant Hovas have a fow 
ill-built forts at some distanoo from tho sea-shores. The houses of 
the Betsimsarakas aro very clean and noat. much more so than those 
of the Ilovas or Saoalavas. This tho author thought might ho attri¬ 
buted to their intercourse with Europeans. Tho beautifully fair 
countenances and tho partly European foaturos of romo of them, and 
tho many foreign tombs at Vohimaro and elsewhere, lead to tho 
supposition that many Europeans (some say old pirates) settled on 
tho oast coast of Madagascar and married native womon. The 
bullocks of Vohimaro, owing to tho suporior posture, aro the host in 
Madugosoar, and fotch a higher price at Mauritius than any othors. 
Tho paper gavo some detailed information concerning tho valleys, 
livers, and forests of this part of Madagascar, and also contained 
extracts from tho diary of tho author kept during a journoy in the 
provineo, in Soptembor 1865. It will be printed ontiro in the 
•Journal/ vol. xxxvii. 

Tho l'nusiDBST in returning thanks to tho author, said that thoso who had 
road tho interesting work of Mr. Ellis tho missionary, would recollect that 
vory little was known respecting this fortilo tract of north-eastern Madagascar. 
Ho thought it was highly to tho credit of a bishop of our Church that ho 
should bavo gono through this region and given us so good a description 
of it. 

Mr. J. Cbawkubd said thoy wore greatly obliged to tho Bishop of Mauritius 
for tho account ho had given of this little-known part of Madagascar. The 

a o of Madagascar, especially tho Hovas, seemed on the whole to be in a 
r position and in a higher state of civilisation than tho people of Africa 

C 5rally, more particularly on tho oast coast. They owed this to an aoci- 
tal and hitherto unexplained intercourse which they formerly had with 
flio Malays, a race inhabiting a region 8000 miles distant. How tho 
Malays got to Madagascar he would not venture to say. But the Malay 
language was there, as he had before had occasion to observe at meetings of 
the Society. Ho had counted at least 150 Malay words, very clearly to bo 
distinguished from the common language of the country, these including tho whole 
of their numerals np to one thousand. Tho Africans on the continent generally 
counted up to ten, very rarely up to one hundred; but here were the ootaplcte 
numerals of the Malay, up to one thousand. The names for many things, such 
as rice, tho yam, &c., were Malayan. Still they were essentially African negroes, 
a very indocile and unimprovable race. With their many advantages they 
ought to have made greater progress. They possessed tho horse, ox, and the 
bog, with rioe, yams, millet, maize. Supposing the Maories possessed all theso. 
what a people they would have been! what a superior genius they displayed 
as compared with these Africans! "He did not at all agree with the advice ot 
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Mr. Saunders, that wo should lay a strong hold of Africa. Ho did not know 
what we could lay a strong hold of except sheer barbarism. He know what 
would lay a strong bold oi us, and that was malaria. These regions were not 
fit for colonisation by Europeans, because they were almost entirely tropical. 
Tho very description which the Bishop gavo of the plague of mosquitoes was 
onough to keep Europeans out of Madagascar. With regard to the civilisation 
of Africa, it was very clear that almost all the civilisation which the Africans 
had received bad been derived from foreign quarters. It was mortifying to us 
to think that it was tho Arabs and tho Mohamodan religion that had improved 
the Africans. Wherever they happened to be converted to Mohamodauism, 
they were sure to bo more civilised than when they remained mere pagans; 
better clothed, better fed, and more humanised, giving up those horriblo rites 
which characterised tho native religion. 


3. Diary of a Edl-Trip on the borders of Arracan. By Lieutenant 
T. H. Lrwin. ' 


Tins paper consisted of oxiraots from a report, by the author, of a 
hazardous journey ho and his party had reoently porformed, in tho 
course of their polioo duty, amongst the wild hill-tribes of tho borders 
of Bongal, Arracan, and Bunnah. Tho diary oommonoes on tho 
15th Novembor, 1805, and terminates with tho arrival of the author 
at Chittagong on tho 11th February, I860, aftor a narrow esoape 
from a hostilo party of tho Shindoo tribo, who forood thorn to tAko 
lefugo for two nights in tho junglo. 


Mb. Ciuwfcbd cxplainod that this paper was a portion of tho diary of ono of 
a number of offioors called " Superintendents of Police" on tho eastern frontiers 
of Dcngal, whore tho two Eastern types of peoplo, tho Hindoo ai\d tho Mongolian, 
meet. Lieutenant Lowin wns ongagod in this duty, and towards tho conclusion 
of tho diary gavo an interesting account of bis adventurous attempt to pene¬ 
trate tho territory of these wild tribes. Botwoon Burmah Proper and Pegu lies 
a dietriot pooplod by the Arrncancso and a number of othor tribes, all speaking 
dilToront languages. In attempting to ponetrato into tho country, Lieutenant 
Lewin and Lieutenant Monro and their party were surrounded and pursued, 
and they savod their lives with the utmost difficulty and with tho loss of all 
their property. 

Tho Pbbsidbnt, in expressing tho thanks of the Society for this communi¬ 
cation, said Lieutenant Lowin had displayed in this jouraoy that gallantry 
common to British oxplorovs, of which they wore much accustomed to hear in 
tho rooms of tho Geographical Society. 

Before tho conclusion of tho meeting the Praddont announced that tho 
Council had that day voted a further grant of 60 1. towards tho expenses of 
Mr. Gerhard Bohlfs' journey in Central Northern Africa. This adventurous 
young German, a native of Bremen, had stiocceded in penetrating alone, from 
Tripoli to Kuka, on the shores of Lake Tsbad, whence he had written to the 
Society announcing his intention of proceeding at onoo to Wadai, where Dr. 


was murdered, ahd he hoped to recover the papers of that traveller. 




■ • . 
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Fifth Meeting , 28th January, 1867. 

Sm RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

Elections.— Viscount Adore; Richard Baxter, Esq.; 1'redeidck N. 
Gisborne, Esq.; Carleton L'Estrange, Esq.; Alexander F. Low, Esq.; 
Charles Lanyon Owen, Esq. (Lieut. Royal Marines); Colonel C. W. 
Tremenheere, n.K. 

Accessions to.tiir Library since tub last Meeting. Donations.— 

«A Voyage to tho Tslo of Elba.’ By A. Thid'baut do Bovnand. 
1814. ‘ Roinarks on somo Parts of Italy.’ By Joseph Addison. 
1701-1703. ‘ Tho Argonauticus of Apolonius Rhodius.’ By Francis 
Fawkos. 4 books. 1780. ‘ Travels of an Arab Merchant in Soudan, 
Darfur, Wadai.’ Translated by Bavle St. John. ‘ Diary in the Dar¬ 
danelles, from Tcnodos to Marmora.’ By Win. Knight. 1849. 
All by S. M. Draoh, Esq., f.r.g.s. ' Correspondence of Liout.-Colonol 
L. Polly, Political Rosidont, Persian Gulf, with Govornmont of 
Bombay.’ Map-routes of caravan, &c. 1864. By the Secretary of 
Stato for India, • Neueste Noohrichton aus don Innorn Afrika's 
von G. Rohlfs.’ By Dr. Potermann. Lieutenant Ross, ‘Visit to 
Kei, through Mokran, from Gwadur to Kurrachee.’ Also ‘Notes 
on Mokran.’ By tho Govomor of Bombay. Tho Classified Index 
of tho Athomcum Library Catalogue. 1867. By tho Committee of 
the Athomeum Club. ‘ Tho Elements.’ Vol. 2. By Wm. S. Jordan. 
1867. By tho Author. Statistics of Now Zealand. 1866. ‘Re- 
lacKo da Explora^o do Rio Punis' by Joao Martins da Silva 
Coutinho. 1862. By Rev. J. C. Flotcher. • L'Origino dcs Berbors- 
Thamon, h propos des Lottres sur la Sahara.’ By Henn Aucapi- 
taino. By the Author. Liber dol Saber 'De Astronomia.’ Dol 
Roy D. Alphonso de OastUle. ‘ Die Bodeutung modemer Grond- 
Messungen.’ By Dr. CdYl M. Baucrngeind. 'Kundo des Morgon- 
landos.’ Prof. Dr. Hormann Broclthaus. By the Author. ‘ Aloalft 
de Hon ares.’ Description por D. Antonio M. Lopez y Ramnjo. 
1861. Purchased.—' Tho Story of the University Mission to Central 
Africa.’ Rev. Henry Rowley. 

Accessions to the Map-room since the last Meeting .-Map to illus¬ 
trate the Route of M. du Chaillu in Control Africa. Presented by 
the Author. 2 Maps of Asia Minor, Geographical and Geological. 
By P. de Tchib&tchef. Presented by Sir R. I. Murchison, President.. 
Map of Russia and Sweden, No. 36 of Stieler’e Hand Atlas. 1 re¬ 
sented by A. Petennann. Map of Cooper’s Creek and the adjoining 
Stony Desert, from the journeys of Sturt, Wills, MoKinlay, and 
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Howitt, from 1845 to 1862. Presented by A. Petermanu. Ad¬ 
miralty Charts, 12 in number. Ordnance Maps, 223 sheets, and 21 
Area Books. 

The following Papers wore read:— 

1. On the Geography and Climate of India , in reference to the bed Site 
. for a Capital. By the Hon. George Campbell, of the Indian Civil 

Service. 

(Extracts.) 

If it bo coucedod that a new capital is wanted, and if thoro bo a 
pretty general agreement on the most essential requisites for a Eu¬ 
ropean capital in India, it only remains to go forth, map in hand, 
and try to find a suitable place. I have for many years had occasion 
to turn my attention to the collection of faots regarding the presont 
condition of India, and have continued that praotico till it 1ms bccomo 
a habit of my life. I havo mado the round of all the British Pro¬ 
vinces. It has boon my fortune to bo omployod in widely different 
parts of India, and thus to havo acquired a personal familiarity 
with at least four of tho great Administrative divisions. 

The following are tho points especially to bo kept in viow in 
solocting tho sito for tho capital 

1 . It should bo os far as possiblo central, geographically and 
politically, and oosily accessible from tho different ports of India. 

2. It should bo within oasy reach of tho son, but not so noar as to 
bo oxposed to dangor of attack from tho sea; eastern paribus , that 
coast would bo preferable from which thoro is tho most direct and 
rapid communication with Europo. 

8 . Tho climate should bo temperate, and, with suoh aid as local 
surroundings may afford, tolerable tlnoughout tiro soven or oight 
warm months of the year. At tho same timo it should not bo too 
cold, damp, or rainy, nor unfitted for native constitutions at that 
season. 

4. The site should bo sufficiently roomy, should afford spaco for 
some European settloraont, and should possoss such amenities in 
itself and in the neighbourhood as might be expeoted to attract 
settlers, schools, &c. - 

5. It should bo within roach of tho influences of the public opinion 
of a great European and civilised native community, engaged in 
practical business. 

. Among the requisites are some which must be considered, to a 
great degree, obligatory, and without a tolerable mark in which no 
candidate can be passed. These are, I think, climate and nearness 
to the 'sea, and perhaps also the immediate proximity of a great 
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public opinion. If I am right as regards these obligatory conditions, 
our inquiry might be narrowed much. It might probably be as¬ 
sumed that no place within fifty miles of the sea will answer the 
purpose. We should then but have to take a strip round the 
Peninsula, ranging from 50 to 150 or 200 miles from the sea, and to 
see if we can find a good climate in that space. If, again, it bo 
admitted that it is necessary to be in easy communication with and 
within the immediate influence of one of the present great centres of 
Indian business and civilisation, tho question is much farther nar¬ 
rowed, and bocomcs simply this, Is there within a few hours’ journey 
of Calcutta or of Bombay a placo suited by climate and position for 
the now capital ? Wo know that there is no suoh placo near Cal¬ 
cutta. Therefor® wo como to tho still more narrow question, Is 
there suoh a placo within reach of Bombay, within a couple of hun¬ 
dred milea of Bombay, on one of the main lines of railway diverging 
from that place ? In short, is thoro any suitable site in tho high 
country which exists immediately above Bombay ? 

But I proposo to talco a widor survoy of tho whole country, and 
fairly to compare tho advantages and disadvantages of.difforont 
plaoes in their various aspects. 

I can answer for myself that though I have taken a good doal of 
troublo in tho way of inquiry, I novor fully reolisod tho oharaotor 
of tho countries wliioli 1 had not soon till I did soo them. Even as 
regards ordinary goography, I onco imagined that a low plain ox- 
toudod to tho south of tho Noilghorrios, through whioh tho Madras 
Kailway ran to tho opposite coast, and was astonished to find myself 
mnning through a pioturesquo hilly country, 1600 feet abovo tho 
soa, on a lino abounding in steep gradients and sharp curves. I 
bolioved, too, I confess, that tho Concan was a flat country betweon 
the ghats and tho sea, a sort of Indian pontine marshes, and that tho 
Negpore territory was " otherwise called the valloy of Berar.” On 
tho othor hand, I never knew an intelligent Madras or Bombay man 
who did not imagine Rohilkund to be a delightfully hilly country. 
My impression, then, on tho whole subject is, that though tho 
? amount of knowledge regarding every part of India is vast, it wants 
putting together; and my attempt is merely in a rough way to put 
together the most salient points of our knowledge, so for as regards 
my present subject 

It is probably unnecessary to say that India is on tho land side 
shut out and walled off from the rest of the world by the system of 
great mountains which extend in a curve approaching to a semi- 
circlo from Kurrachee to Chittagong, in which any altitude may be 
attained from the side of India, and which are for the most part 
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inaccessible from the other side. Of the highest and most secure 
portion of this mountain system, the great Himalayan range, a con¬ 
siderable extent is British territory, stretching in several plaoes 
right up to the eternal snows and to tho borders of tho Thibetan 
plateau of high Asia. Tho outer range of tho outer Himalaya vory 
commonly attains a height of 7000 or 8000 feet, and a sea of moun¬ 
tains extends back for 100 or 150 miles to tho inaccessible snows. 
The general characteristic of tho range may be said to .bo that as 
a rule it contains no valleys, no lakes, and no table-lands. There 
is but, as it wore, a gigantio system of ravines; tho volleys ore 
ravines, and tho mountains are very steeply-inolined sharp-backed 
ridgos. 

On tho hills throughout tho entire rango it may bo said that thero 
is not one aoro of lovel ground. Tho sparso dwellings and fields of 
tho hill-mon are terraced on tho mountain sidos, or obtained by taking 
advautago of petty nooks and shoulders of hills, indistinot alluvial 
steps on tho sidos of ravines, and small strips of rioo-lond at tho 
bottom. Except on the rare roads, curiously constructed with great 
ongineoyng skill, wheel and oven most animal oarriage is out of the 
question; and oven on foot none but a hill coolio, an invotorato 
sportsman, or a mountain sheep, can nttompt to loavo tho roads. 

Within this system of mountains lios tho groat alluvial, or diluvial, 
plain which also extends in ono continous ourve from tho mouths of 
tho Ganges to tho mouths of tho Indus, with a breadth of about 150 
to 200 miles, forming, in tho different portions of its longth Bongal 
propor, tho North-West Provinces, aud Oudo, tho Punjab territories, 
Soindo, with tho adjacent desert, and, porhaps wo may add, Guzerat. 
Hero tho contrast to tho hills is carried to tho utmost; for as in tho 
hills 'there is not a piooo of fiat ground sufficient to plant the sole of 
one’s foot, so in the plain thero is nowhero, it may bo said, an un¬ 
dulation of twenty foot, and no Buch thing as a stone of the smallest 
dimensions throughout its whole extent. For our purpose tho plain 
maybe considered as nowhero rising perceptibly or materially above 
the lovol of tho sea. 

The whole of the rest of India may bo said to be composed of ono 
solid formation of a pretty uniform character, to which tho deltas of 
the rivers and low diluvial lands of limited extent are mere excep¬ 
tions. By far tho greater portion of all this tract is a rocky and 
more or less hilly formation, considerably elevated above tho level 
of the sea, and it is contrasted equally with the Himalayas and the 
plains; for as the one is all sharp-peaked ridges without valleys, 
and the other all dead-level plain, here it may be said that there is 
nowhere either one or the other; all the hills seem to have flat tops, 
and all the rest ie undulating high land and valley. Hills are 
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uowlicrc altogether absent, and tho country is seldom puroly moun¬ 
tainous. This formation ends to tho north and south in two apexes 
conspicuous on the map, the city of Delhi and Cape Comorin, which, 
singularly enough, are as exactly in the same longitude as if they 
had been laid out with a plumbor’s line. If wo include Cutoh and 
Kutty war, we may describo tho whole as a diamond-shaped oountry, 
tho points of which are Delhi, Capo Comorin, Cutoh, aud Hajmehal. 
The geological character of the whole of this region is, I believe, in 
its principal foatures muoh tho same throughout, and very peouliar, 
largo massos of trap being constantly thrown up over the sandstone 
and other formations into hills and eminences, which again aro 
usually capped by the siugular flat tops composed of red laterite. 
The soils (with tho exception, of courso, of the alluvial and diluvial 
deposits interspersed) seem to bo pretty universally composed of 
two sorts; tho peculiar black soil, said to bo tho d6bris of the trap, 
often of considerable depth, and lying upon a retentive kind of 
rubble, and the red soil tho ddbris of tho Laterite. Both ere fertile, 
though as different in their characters as heavy and light soils 
oon bo. v • ■ 

Delhi, as is well known, is situated within a fow foet of the level 
of tho plain, on tho lost low spur of the red sandstone projecting 
towards tho north, so that not only historically but geographically 
it is a permanent point. It is, as it wore, tho lost point whoro a 
city is not liablo to bo washed off tho alluvial soil by a change in 
tho course of tho great rivers. Agra is also on tho edgo of the solid 
formation. For a considerable distanoo south of Delhi tho oountry 
does not soem to rise to any oonsidorable height, and when it does 
rise it is very gradually to tho south and west. Farther oast, 
opposito Allahabad and Mirzaporo, there is a moro marked and 
sudden rise by a steep ghat lino, and as wo go south and west wo 
oome to a considorablo elevation and a pleasant olimate. Neeinuoh 
is about 1400 feet high, and farther on many stations, situated 
widely apart, aro all placed at a pretty uniform height of about 2000 
feet abovo tho sea, viz., Saugor, Indore and Mhow, Oodeyporo, 
Baitool, Chandwara, Seonee, Hazareebagh, and others. In the 
extreme wost tho Aravallee range culminates in Mount Aboo, up¬ 
wards of 5000 feet above tho sea. Along the southern face of this 
high land a considerable height is also attained in several places. 

It appears to me that the common assumption that the Nerbudda 
is the boundary between North and South India is a mistake. 
Bivers never aro ethnological and seldom geographical boundaries. 
Tho Vyndya range, north of tho Nerbudda, in the sense of a marked 
dividing line (a sort of backbone of India as it is sometimes sup¬ 
posed to be) seems to be quite a myth. I mean, that it is not an 
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elevated range of hills forming a real and substantial boundary. 
The country to the north having already attained a general height 
of about 2000 feet, I bclievo that scarcely a peak of this range rises 
500 feet above the general level; at any into, it is certain that 
throughout the whole range there is not a spot which has ever been 
used or suggested as a sanitarium on the smallest scale. On the 
upper valley of the Nerbudda thero is not even a heavy doscent; 
the roads seora to find their way into the valley without any very 
stoop or marked ghats. It is only lower down, when the Nerbndda 
has out a deeper and narrower gorge into which it rushes down over 
rooks and falls, that its level is low, jungly, and unhealthy. It may 
bo said that south of the Himalayas and north of the Nerbudda thero 
is no available ground whatever above tho gonoral lovel of 2000 foot, 
excepting Mount Aboo. 

What is called tho valloy of the Nerbudda seems to bo in fact but 
a narrow and partial depression in tho gonoral lovol of tho high 
land, into whioh tho Nerbudda runs at Jubbulporo, and out of whioh 
a branoh of tho Soane runs tho other way, a little to tho cast of Jub- 
bulpore. Easily tho roads from north to south mako a slight 
descent to Jubbulporo and Nursingporo, and easily they rise again 
to their former lovol in tho country south of thoso places. That 
country as a platoou reechos its groatost hoight of 2200 or 2300 feet 
quito on its southern odgo, immediately boforo wo como to tho stoop 
ghats on its southern faoo whioh lead down to Nagporo and Boror; 
and on this southern facoof tho plateau-the hills do rise considerably 
abovo tho gonoral lovol, constituting what I shall in gonoral torms 
call the Sautpoora range. That jungo scorns to mo to be tho only 
roal baokbono running oast and west. In tho sense in whioh I uso 
tho term, it extends from near Broach by Asscorghur, Baitool, Paoh- 
maroo, Seonoo, Ummorkantak, Sohagpore, Hazareobaugh, and Paris- 
nath, to Bajmohal, and divides tho watersheds of the Nerbudda and 
Ganges from thoso of the Taptee, Godavory, Mahanuddee, and 
Damooda. Tho Paohmavee hills in the Central Provinces aro about 
4500 feet. Near Ummorkuntak thoro is similarly high land, and 
Parisnathis 4478 feet high. The southern faco of this range soems 
to be in every way the true natural and ethnological boundary of 
North India. Till we come to tlieso ghats tho population (with the 
exception of the scattered Gonds and Khonds of tho hills) aro 
Hindoo speaking, and in all their characteristics Hindoostanees. 

Immediately under the southern face of the Sautpoora there is 
generally a strip of jungly, unhealthy, and almost uninhabited 
country, which still more tends to mako the natural boundary dis¬ 
tinct. As soon as we get south of this line we are among the 
Mahratta-speaking population of Kandeish, Berar, and Nagpore, the 
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Ooryahs of tho Mahanuddoo, and tho Telingas of the Lower Goda- 
very, in short, in Southern India. I designate as tho northern 
plateau the country rising to tho south and west from Delhi, Agra, 
Allahabad, and Sasseram, into Central India, and bounded on the 
west by Aboo and the Aravallcos, on tho south by tho great length 
of tho Sautpoora range from Tooran Mull to Parisnath. 

This northern plateau is separated from what I shall call tho 
southern plateau by a depression much deeper and more considerable 
than that of the Ncrbudda, and forming a much more distinot geo¬ 
graphical division. It may ho said to extend right across India 
from the gorgo of tho Lowor Taptoo, byKandoish, Borar, the vailoys 
of tho Nogporo Province, and tho course of tho Wavdah aud Goda- 
vory to tho Bay of Bengal. This oountry docs not descend quite to 
tho level of tho soa, nor is it so flat an alluvial plain as tho groat 
plains of tho Ganges. But it is all situated at a lovol so low as to 
make its charnotor ontiroly tropical. Tho whole of tho country 
botwoon tho Godavory and tho Mahanuddoo, and again from tho 
Mahanuddoo to tho bordors of Bongal, is (with tho oxcoption of 
tho strip along tho ooast) unhealthy, jungly, and sparsoly inhabited 
in tho oxtromo. This is, in faot, the great tract so long marked as 
" unoxplorod,” and to tho prosont day almost a blank in our maps. 
This unexplored oountry soems to bo very hilly and broken, and it 
lios, at tho same time, for tho most part comparatively low, and within 
tiro wont fovor-lovol. But on tho south-eastern border, approaching 
tho soa, as if to mako up for previous doficionoios in olevation, the 
oastern ghats rise far boyond their hoight in any other portion of 
thoir courao. As, howovor, tho healthiness and practicability of 
those places has not boon ascertained, and I do not think it probablo 
that undor any oirouinstances auy ono will proposo to placo tho 
capital of India thore, it will probably not bo necessary that I should 
reour to them. 

Wo may say that tho depression dividing tho northern plateau 
from the high country to tho south attains its greatest breadth of 
about 60 miles in Borar, and is thore a very woll-dofinod valley, dis¬ 
tinctly bounded by tho Sautpooras on one side, and by tho southern 
ghat rango on the other side. The proper western ghats (as the name 
is usually applied) seem to end at the Taptoo, for beyond that rivor, 
though a broken hilly country is continued to Aboo and the Aira- 
vallees, it is not so clearly marked as a defined range running north 
and south. From thenoe the north extremity of tho proper western 
ghats just south of the Taptee, as if the ghat had taken a turn at 
right angles, the range which I have already in general terms 
described runs east and west. It is comparatively low, and at first 
not very prominently marked, sloping gradually into Kandeish, but 
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further cast it is very woll marked, and contains, as I have said, 
some pleasant climates about Ajunta, Booldana, &o. It is, however, 
more important for my purpose, as marking tho northern limit of 
the southern high land. Tho line of this range, and its continuation 
of hilly oountry along tho right bank of the Godavery to'the oastern 
ghats, may bo said to mark off from the rest of India tho Deccan, or 
south oountry. This south country, again, is principally occupied 
by tho high land to whioh the term Decoan is in its more general 
senso applied. 

Tho Deccan may be desoribed as a triangle bounded by tho 
northern line already mentioned, the western, and the oastern 
ghats. But the oountry ahout the Lower Kistna and Godavory 
seems hardly to partako of this oharaotor, and thero does not appear 
to bo any high ground whioh requires mention in that portion of tho 
eastoin ghats; thoroforo wo may limit tho eastern boundary of 
tho sonthom plateau to about tho longitudo of Hyderabad. It 
oxtonds, thon, for our purposo from Borar to the Noilghorrios, ond 
from tho parallel of Hyderabad to the westom ghuta. It may bo 
said to have a gonoral level of about 2000 feot, tho plateau generally 
ranging from 1600 to about 2600 foet, and most of tho stations in 
tho Doooan boing oithor a littlo abovo or a littlo under 2000. Bol- 
gamn, Dharwar, and Mysoro ore about 2600, wliilo Bangaloro alono 
attains 8000. Tho plotoau generally slopos gradually from wost to 
oast. All tho rivors riso in tho western ghats, and find their way 
through tho eostom ghats to tho Bay of Bongal. 

‘ The western ghats all along tho lino riso in ridgos to a consi¬ 
derable height above the levol of tho plateau; but thero oro every¬ 
where passes through them, littlo, iif at all, above the ordinary 
plateau levels. In fact, tho ghats are not, as gonorally depioted, a 
ridgo running north and south. Tho riso of lovol, the break, os it 
were, and upheaval in the crust of tho earth, runs north and south, 
but tho hills are rather a succession of transverso ridges, placed, as 
it were, edgoways to this lino of gonoral elevation. Tho sudden 
break in those ridges, and subsequent denudation by watercourses 
and landslips, gives to the brokon ends a peaked and jaggod appear¬ 
ance when we look from below. But on the other side, where tho 
ridges run back into tho Deccan, the usual flat-topped character of 
the hills is observed, and along, as it were, tho flat backs of the^ ' 
ridges, ground is found fitted both for cultivation and for sanitaria, 
not broad, but running back in narrow irregular slips and promon¬ 
tories. On such places, at elovations of from 3500 to 4600 feot, say 
generally about 4000 feet, are and may bo placed sanitaria, in a cool. 
climate, at many points all along tho ghats. The transverse ridges 
themselves gradually tail off into the Deccan, hut some of tho most 
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prominent may be traced for almost hundreds of miles, e. g. one runs 
from immediately over Bombay (from about Jooneir) to Beder, not 
far from Hyderabad. On one of tho flattest tops of one of these 
transverse ridges, immediately overlooking the drop into the lowor 
country, add thereforo, at one of the highest and coolest points, is 
Mahableshwar. All over tho Deccan occasional flat-topped hills 
stand up hero and thoro, and aro sometimes so largo and so high as 
to afford room for sanitaria. Thoro is a good one near Bollavy 3600 
feet high, two near Bangalore marked 4600 feet, one in tho north 
of tho Mysore country marked as upwards of 6000 feot high. Be¬ 
tween tho ghat ridges tiro narrow passos through whioh tho roads 
aro oarried soon oxpand into tho largo valleys and broad irregular 
high-level plains of which tho Deccan is mainly composed. 

At tho southorn extremity of tho southern plateau tho western 
and eastern ghats seem to run togothor, and to bo heaved tip into 
the great blook oallod tho Neilghorrios, which, again, has a flattish 
top about 7000 foot high. South of tho Neilghorrios thoro is a great 
depression, whioh doos not altogether sink to tho lovol or oharaotor 
of a plain, tho railway through this depression running through a 
country for the most part hilly, and in places as high ns nearly 1600 
foot. Beyond this depression, again, rises nnothor blook or range 
almost as high as tho Neilghorrios, and similar in oharaotor, which, 
at a groator or loss elevation, extonds to Capo Comorin, and tho 
different parts and branohos of which aro known as tho Pnlnoys and 
Anamulloos, Travancoro and Tinnovolly hills: thoy aro all parts of 
ono connootcd range. 

Thus, thon, I hnvo, I think, exhausted in gonoral terms the map 
of India, with espeoial roforenco to tho altitudes by which tho 
olimato is so much dotormined. Sotting aside those parts whioh I 
havo dismissed as immaterial to our prosont purposo, I may say, 
then, that we havo tho following rogions:— 

1. Tho Himalayas. 

2. Tho Great Plain. 

3^ Tho Sea Coast. 

4. Tho Northern Plateau. 

6. The Southern Plateau, or Deccan. 

Tho south-west monsoon may bo said to blow partially from that 
quarter at an earlier date (especially in tho south), but it only 
acquires strength, and begins to bring in tho regular rains about the 
beginning of June. It is chiefly felt as a regular monsoon (that is, 
a strong and constant wind from one direction) on the west coast, 
and in the countries which derive their supply from that quarter. 
There it comes in from the west with great violence in June and 
July; and though the wind becomes lighter in August, the rains 

/ 
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may be said to last to the beginning of October. It appears, so far 
as I can gathor, that they are not quite so heavy in the extreme 
south, but going northward, along the Malabar and Canarese coasts, 
they are excessively heavy, and so continuo till towards Bombay 
they begin to lessen in intensity. North of Bombay the quantity 
of rain lessens; in Guzerat it is much less, and further north it dis¬ 
appears altogether; so that in Scinde and tho desert there is no 
regular rainy season, and scarcely any rain. The great plain, there¬ 
fore, gets no rain supply from the west, unless, indeed, any of tho 
western olouds find thoir way to Agra, or other plaoos on the banks 
of the Jumna, of whioh wo have no information. The mass of tho 
clouds brought up by this west monsoon aro poured out on tho 
western ghats, tho rainfall there rising as high as 300 inches or 
more, and rondoring all tho oxposed places on tho ghats and neigh¬ 
bouring hills almost uninhabitablo in tho rainy season. But though 
those very watery olouds roach to tho top of and over tiro crost of 
tho highest of tho ghats, it is singular that they go littlo boyond tho 
outer lino. It appears one of tho most extraordinary phonomona to 
bo seen, that on these ridgos you may stand at an olovated site and 
soo one point (nonr tho edgo) whore there is a fall of 300 inches, 
another, 8 or 10 miles further bade, where tho fall is not abovo a 
fourth or fifth of that quantity, and another half-a-dozen milos 
furthor still, whoro it is almost reduced to a minimum, perhaps is 
not more than 18 or 20 inchos in tho year; and all tho whilo thoro 
is no visible obstaclo to arrest tho progross of tho rain betwoon thoso 
placos. In i’aot, tho monsoon, so far as tho current of air is cou- 
coinod, continues its courso uninterrupted. It seems that tho rain- 
olouds justourl over the top of the western ghats, and in tho courso 
of about 16 miles loso tho whole of their excessive moisture. Tho 
country boyond gets all tho benefit of the coolness and airiness 
oaused by the rain and wind, without tho heavy rain itself, and 
oonsoquontly tho olimato of this country beyond tho ghats appoars 
to be, during this rainy season, one of tho most delightful in tho 
world. This gives tho country about Poonah and along tho lino of 
the rail towards Sholaporo an arid and treeless appearance. 

In tho south, towards Dharwar and tho Mysore country, tho 
supply of rain is better, and there is not the samo aridity. On tho 
Noilgherrics tho fall of rain is not so excossive as to drive away 
the European residents, but throughout the rainy season thero is 
muoh driving heavy rain; and in this rospoct Ootacamund seems to 
have no advantago over Simla and tho Himalayan stations. In all 
India thero are but two tracts thus deprived of the rains brought up 
by tho south-west monsoon, Scinde and the desert in one quarter, 
and the Madras coast in another. It is this want of summer rain 
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which gives their great importance to the irrigation works of the 
Madras deltas, since the rivers, filled by the immense rainfalls of 
tire western ghats and the moderate periodical rains of the inter¬ 
vening country, are just at their highest when water is most wanted 
in the deltas, and it is then most easily distributed from the over¬ 
filled aud overflowing channels. 

In the northern portions of the country watered by the western 
monsoon it appears that, although the coast supply of rain is much 
sraallor than farther south (decreasing from about 180 inches at 
Mangalore; and 120 in the further Con can, to about 35 in Guzorat), 
the country in tho interior is hotter watered by tho monsoon 
than farther south in tho Doocan. All Central India seems to 
receive its rain-supply from the west. Borar and Nagpore ore 
woll watered, and tho neighbouring stations on tho northom 
plateau aro moist; Baitool and Seonee oro so, and Jubbulporo is, in 
tho rains, decidedly moist and tropical. Mhow is dry, but thoro is 
more rain at Noomuch, and Saugor is cloudy and woll watered in 
the rains. It appears that throughout Central India thoro is a pecu¬ 
liar cloudiness in tho rains, so that at Saugor and Jubbulporo tho 
sun is sometimes seldom soon for a month togother. 

It may bo generally remarked of all tho countries affected by tho 
diroot westerly monsoon that tho rain comes with a much more 
steady and regular wind than in tho plain of tho Gauges. It may 
bo expressed that tho one is a propor monsoon, and tho othor only a 
rainy season. This steady wind makes the rainy sonson cooler and 
loss muggy. The roraark, of oourso, applies in a greater dogroe to 
stations more nearly and dirootly oxposod to tho westerly monsoon 
than to those at a distance; but ovon at Nagpore, at a soarcoly 
greater olovation than Meerut or Delhi, and nearly 600 miles from 
the sea, tho rainy season is vory muoh coolor and more pleasant 
than at those places. It may, thon, generally be said that all the 
places partaking in the monsoon of tho west coast (oxcopt those 
whoro the rain is unoudurably heavy, or where the olovation is too 
groat to raako tho wind a desideratum) have, altitude apart, a plea¬ 
santer olimate in the rains than those of the Bongol Presidency, and 
that as almost all tho stations in the interior aro placed higher than 
those of the great plain, without boing too high, they are, os a rule, 
very much pleasanter at that season. 

Another branch of tho south-western monsoon at the same season 
affects tho greater part of the Bay of Bengal and tho eastern side of 
India. In the southern part of its course this branch is separated 
from the western branch by the Madras country, and part of the 
adjacent sea. Bounding tho southern extremity of Ceylon, tho mon¬ 
soon takes a south-westerly direction, and thus keeps clear of that 
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part of the eastern coast which runs nearly clue north and south. 
But as it gota farther up the Bay of Bengal it blows more directly 
from the south. At Yizagapatam the fall seems to be light; it 
increases in Cuttaok, and is pretty heavy in Calcutta. The total 
annual rainfall there is about 65 inches per annum. In Eastern 
Bengal it is much heavier, and on the hills of tho extreme east it 
is enormous, sometimes, it is 6aid, as high as 600 inches in a year. 

At Caloutta and in Lowor Bengal at this season (and for some 
time before in the hot weather) tho breeze is hardly strong and 
regular onough to fulfil the idea of a monsoon, but still there is a 
protty constant southerly ourrent to whioh that name may perhaps 
bo given. Proceeding north, this ourrent is again deflected to tho 
west, and so iu a weakened and less constant form it procoods up 
the plain of the Gangos. It can no longer be called a monsoon, and 
is vory varying and inconstant; but still there is, during part of 
Juno and tho following months, a gonoral tondonoy to south easterly 
and easterly winds or ourronts, which bring up the monsoon rains, 
and to which tho oountry is indebted for fertilising moisture. As a 
general rulo, then, tho whole upper plain of tho Ganges rocoives its 
rain supply from tho oast; and this supply, though from a contrary * 
diroctiou, is moved by tho samo impulso, and is, as it woro, part of 
tho south-wost monsoon. Proceeding fnrthor up tho country, tho 
supply bocomos less and less, but seldom fails altogether till wo pass 
into tho watorshod of tho Indus system of rivors. It is always 
hoavior noar tho Himalayas than farther from them. Passing Dolhi, 
tho flat oountry to tho loft is vory soantily watorod, but nonror tho 
hills tho supply continues. Crossing tho Sutlej, the Jullunder 
Doab is well watorod, but at Lahore tho supply is scanty and pro- 
oarious, and farthor on tho watered country bocomos narrower till, 
beyond tho Jholum, those periodical rains seem to ho confined to 
tho hills. Everywhere in tho plains tho broozo being so light and 
uncertain, and tho rain-supply broken and interrupted, it is fre¬ 
quently or generally muggy and hot throughout the rainy soason. 

In tho lowor parts of tho Upper Provinces, and near tho hills, tiro 
annual rainfall may be taken to be 40 to 45 inches; further up and 
further from tho hills it diminishes to about 25 inches. In tho 
greater part of the Lower Punjab thoro is no regular rainy season 
that can bo depended on, and the absence of rain in tho traot between 
the Punjab, the ocean, and the Aravalleo rango causes the great 
Indian Desort. 

It is not till very high ranges of 13,000 or 14,000 feet intervene 
that tho periodical rains cease in the hills; but far in the interior, 
beyond those high ranges, they are little felt In the remote hill- 
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regions, twelve or fourteen marches beyond Simla, we are nearly 
beyond their influence. It is the same in Cashmeor, and the rains 
do not reach into Thibet. 

The Bengal branch of the south-west monsoon seems to be, ns it 
were, slewed round to make tho north-east monsoon. Tho oountry 
in tho east of the peninsula, which receives a share of both mon¬ 
soons, is rendered moister than those which receive but a scanty 
share of one. Tho easterly October rains, though heavy only to tho 
east, seem to extend in a slight shape almost throughout the breadth 
of tho peninsula, being more distinctly porcoptiblo in tho centre, and 
less so iu tho west. 

A8 respects tho rest of tho year, northerly ourronts of air prevail, 
I bolievo, for somo months on the Indian Ocean. In Calcutta tho 
oold weather air generally comes from tho north. In tho Upper 
Provinces there is no very prevailing wind in tho oold soason, and 
the nights are usually quite still. In March, April, and May, again, 
westerly wind provails in tho Upper Provinces, and os tho dosert 
and dry country over whioh it blows becomes boated, those winds 
bocomo the hot winds of May and Juno. All round the coast, during 
tho wholo season in whioh tho strong monsoon is not blowing, tho 
diurnal sea ond land breezes are constant. 

I think that I have now mentioned all tho main olemonts affeoting 
tho climato generally. Now as to tho rosult on tho olimato of par¬ 
ticular places. 

Taking Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and any good station in tho 
plains of tho Uppor Provinces, it is impossible decidedly to say 
whioh is best; all are so balanced that thoso who prefer one or tho 
other may, with somo reason, maintain its superiority. It may be 
observed that, for three or four months Caloutta is quite cool enough 
for ordinary sodentary residents, so cool that the feeling of dis¬ 
agreeable heat is' altogether absent. At tho same timo, tho air is 
not vory bracing. Up tho country the cold weather is decidedly 
superior; it lasts longer, is ooldor and more dry and bracing, with¬ 
out boing (till, perhaps we get up as far as Lahore) at all raw or 
disagreeable. -On tho other hand, tho hot weather in Caloutta, 
though no doubt vory hot, is tempered by the southerly breeze 
which often makes the evenings almost cool while we are directly 
within its influence; whereas tho heat up-country of tho two 
months from the latter part of April to tho setting in of the rains 
is tremendous. 

In the rains, again, the southerly breeze and abundance of rain 
make the first part of that season in Calcutta preferable, I think, to 
the Upper Provinces, where there are often very hot breaks in the 
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weather, and a tendency to muggyncss. Later in the season, when 
the wind fails, Calcutta is much more moist than the drier country ; 
but, then, again, the rains last longor, and there is not so much of 
the fever and ague which often attend the hot drying up of the rains 
in many of the less moist stations of the Upper Provinces. 

On the whole, I think Calcutta is a dangerous place for now 
arrivals, but, perhaps, not more trying to acclimated sedentary 
residents, living there all tho year round for a series of years, 
than would bo a similar lifo at an up-country station. Although 
healthy people leading an aotive lifo up-country may look muoh 
better than those who sit in offices in Caloutta, still, for sedentary 
legislators and administrators fixed for business in tho hot and 
rainy, tnonths, there would bo no very groat advantage of climate 
at any station in tho plains of tho Upper Provincos. 

Madras being only loss warm than at other seasons for a short 
time in the cold soason, and littlo cooled by tho south-west monsoon, 
has an avorago temperature higher than any of the placos with 
which I am comparing it Somo people soom'to live robustly there 
to a good ago. There aro also now oxcollent facilities for gotting 
away for a chango to Bangalore, tho Shovaroys, and tho Neil- 
ghorrios. • 

Tho oountry under tho western ghats is not so unhealthy as such 
sub-montane traots in tropical climates somotimes aro. But tho low, 
confined valloys which the sea-breezo doos not woll roaoh aro de¬ 
cidedly unhealthy. Tho sca-broozo is everything in those parts; 
and at all tho placos on tho coast, to bo oithor cool or healthy, you 
must bo actually on tho soa and oxposctf to tho direot action of tho 
broezo. Bombay itself is by no means an unhealthy olimate. It 
seems to bo pretty free from malarious influences. On tho whole, 
Bombay, taken by itself, seoms to bo a healthier place than Calcutta, 
find, taking into consideration the facilities for ohango, it is muoh 
healthier. In the rains, within 120 miles by rail, that is, 7 or 8 
hours’ journey, is the delightful climate of tho Deccan. 

It would be useless to carry this comparison farthor; the present 
capitals of the different provinces are sufficiently good instances of 
the climate of tho plains and of tho ooast; and no other places 
similarly situated are likely to be chosen to supersede thorn. To 
find a better climate we must look toji greater elevation. 

At an altitude of 7000 feet, which is about that of our hill sani¬ 
taria, wo secure a cool European temperature throughout the warm 
months of the year; and in the northern hills, whore there is also a cold 
winter, tho climate might be described as European throughout the 
year were it not for the marked periodical rains. At Simla and Mus- 
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sooree tho hot weather is, in the day, like the warmest and most sun¬ 
shiny English summer weather. At Darjeeling, tho rains, and more 
especially the mists, commence earlier and leave off later, and the 
fall is heavier; there is, therefore, a much smaller proportion of 
agreeable weather. On the whole the hill climate is probably, in 
itself, not much less healthy than England, but the confined cha¬ 
racter of the ground, and the want of room to move about, certainly 
make tho hill stations much inferior to England for the develop¬ 
ment of a growing human frame. 

Tho summer climate of the Neilgherrios is about equal to that of 
tho Himalayan stations; it seems to bo more matter of varying 
opinion which is preferred. Probably, tho greater flatness and 
roominess of tho ground about tho Neilgherry stations, and tho 
absence of extremes of climate, rondor them a bettor residence for 
'permanent inhabitants of stationary habits. Ootacamund scorns to 
bo not altogether free from a little fever, and at somowhat lowor 
olovations in those southern hills fovor is unluckily very prevalent. 
It appoars that tho fevor range runs very high in those parts. Tho 
Wynaad and othor places, 4000 or 5000 feet high, suffer muoh from 
this scourge. It is, therefore,not necessary to consider, as fitted by 
olimato for our purposes, any plaoos at an elevation betwoen tho 
high lovol of tho Neilghorrios and tho ordinary height of the 
southern plateau. 

Tho sanitaria on tho edge of the western ghats in tho Bombay 
Presidency aro not, at the highest point abovo, 4600 foot; but then 
thoy are within tho influence of tho sca-broozo, which, in tho hot 
weathor, is so oonstant that tho heat is never oppressive, ovon at a 
loss clovation than that whioh I have mentioned. At this season 
these places aro, probably, at least os healthy as any of tho higher 
hill stations—perhaps moro so. Indeed thoy scorn to be, throughout 
tho year, free from any marlcod unhoalthinoss. But during the 
rainy season, tho mere foroo and amount of rain causes them to bo 
deserted; tho moro so as the muoh better climate of tho Deccan at 
that soason loaves no temptation to remain on the ghats. 

A few miles inland, however, on tho backs of somo of tho higher 
ridges, places may bo found where tho climate is good all tho year 
round, tho rains not being heavier than at Simla or Ootacamund. 
Of course, as we remove from tho direct effect of the monsoon, we 
also somewhat lose the force of the hot weather sea-breeze ; but say 
at 4000 feet high, within 15 or 20 miles of the edge of the ghats, 
the breeze is not wanting in the hottest weathor, the climate is 
never disagreeably warm, and, for a permanent residence in an open 
healthy situation, and among cultivated fields, there are probably 
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no better sites in India Ilian these; the Neilghorries, perhaps, 
excepted. 

Thero remain among high elevations only thoso of the Sautpoora 
range. Unfortunately it happens that no situation, combining con¬ 
siderable hoight (I mean something above, say, 3000 foot), space 
and healthiness is to be found. A good deal of unhealtliiness hangs 
about the whole line of this range. In the north of Kandeish, about 
the Nerbudda undor Mhow, and in tho jungles near Assoerghur 
thoro is very bad malaria. This unhealthiness of the valleys also, 
in somo degreo, extends to many of the wooded hills of the range. 
Tho portions of the range which ascend to a high level are very 
rare and limited, and in point of moTO space insufficient. Nearest to 
tho sea, and so far vory favourably situated, is tho nowly discovered 
Tooran Mull in tho north of Kandoish, said by its discovorors to bo 
delightful; but, if so good, it scorns strango that it should yet bo 
but imperfectly discovered. 

A good way farthor oast wo como to tho Chikuldah hills, whioh 
form a pleasant local sanitarium for Berar, but they nro only about 
8000 feet high, aro not vory healthy in tho Tains, and are vory 
limited in oxtont Paohmarreo and Mohtoor are a little higher, but 
tho somo remarks apply to them. 

Tho open part* of tho adjoining plntoau aro protty healthy. 
Parisnath, though it may bo, as I havo already suggested, a good 
placo of local and temporary rosort from Caloutto, is not fitted for 
anything larger than that. I Topoot, thon, that in tho Sautpoora 
range, thoro is no oxtensivo site with a high elevation and a climato 
always cool and healthy; so that resource must bo abandoned. 

I now como to tho middle-placed plateau climates at elevations 

of from about 1 500 to 8000 foot 

Tho southom plateau may be generally described os remarkably 
healthy. Bangalore is one of tho best stations in India. In the 
north of this plateau, in tho Bombay Presidency, tho districts near 
tho ghats aro tho hoalthiest of all, being free from jungle and from 
excessive rain and moisture, and, in addition to a considerable eleva¬ 
tion of about 2000 feet, having tho advantage of a sea-broozo in tho 
hot weather, and of tho cool monsoon-breeze already described in 
tho rains. With the exception that the cold weather is inforior to 
that of northern India, tho Doccan climato is clearly vastly superior 
to anything known in tho plains; the hot weather is much less hot 
and more easily avoided, and the rains are as superior as the best 
climate can bo to the worst. That the climato is, in truth, very 
healthy to the European constitution is clearly shown by military 
statistics. The Deccan stations of the Bombay Presidency are, it 
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would appear, among tho healthiest quarters of the British Army. 
An avorago of ten years’ rotum in tho Appendix to the Report of 
the Royal Sanitary Commission shows tho annual mortality of the 
European troops at these Deccan stations to bo only 1* per cent, or 
between 17 and 18 per thousand. 

The northern plateau, with tho exception of the jungly parts on 
the southern edge, is generally healthy. Yet hero and .there the 
taint of fover slightly extends into the open country. Mhow has a 
very pleasant and healthy climate; and Malwa is a veiy fine and 
very central country. If Malwa had been British territory, it 
might have bcon very well worthy of consideration for our present 
purposo; but as it is not, and there is no prospoot of its becoming so, 
we must put it out of tho question. It may, how over, be mentioned 
that Mbow does not seem to have the advantage of olimato ovor tho 
Deccan stations, although tho lattor ore a degreo or two south at tho 
same clovation of about 2000 feet. Saugor, in British territory and 
about tho samo height, hod also a mild and good climate, but bosidcs 
being very for from tho sea it is off the lino of tho Rail and has no hill 
sanitaria' near it. Jubbulporo again, though ono of tho plcasantcst- 
looking, and to those with whom it agroos most pleasant stations in 
India, is unfortunately decidedly feverish. It is perhaps, with 
roferonco both to geographical position and to tho groat linos of 
communication, tho most central spot in all Indio; and in point 
of situation, fertility and boauty of vegetation and surroundings, it 
cannot bo surpassed. 

On tho wholo, I think it must bo oonsidored that tho olimato of 
the higher parts of tho northern plateau aro not so good as thoso 
of the Doccan. 

Bombay is, beyond, I think, all doubt or question, destined to bo 
in every way tho port of India. Instead of tho present great route 
from Calcutta to the Uppor Provinces, the grand route will bo from 
Bombay, through Central India, to tho Uppor and Northern and 
oven Eastern Provinces, and tho seoond important route will bo 
from Bombay to tho South. Bombay, and not Calcutta, must then 
be the main starting point and basis of Military, Commercial, Indus¬ 
trial, and Social enterprise in the interior of India. Tho European 
community must bo greatly extended and amplified, new demands 
will oreate new supplies; if the present town will not suffice, new 
towns must rise, around the only good harbour on the west coast of 
India; and altogether Bombay must advance enormously, and must, 
it seems to me, in a short period greatly surpass Calcutta, which will 
be in future only the prosperous capital of rich Bengal. 

I conolude, then, that looking to the different elements, European 
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and Native, and to the early future as well as to the present, Bom¬ 
bay is a place of greater importance and a more powerful attraction 
in fixing the seat of Government than Calcutta. 

I have already expressed the opinion that the permanent capital 
should bo within reach of the sea, and that the Himalayas are thus 
rendered unfit for our purpose. I also think that, if that objection 
were over-ruled, still the oflicos and permanent capital should not 
be placed out of reach of tho ordinary population and traffio, out of 
the course of affairs, and removed from tho practical stir of life to a 
remoto ridge in tho interior of tho Himalaya. 

Tho Neilghorries aro. within a modorato distance from the sea, 
and have very many advantages. But, in ray opinion, they aro too 
far removed in a romoto corner of India, and too distant from the 
most important populations and tho greatest Political, Military, and 
Commoroial centres. They aro also subject to tho exception, which 
I have taken, against places too much isolated by height and climate 
from tho ordinary business and people of tho oountry. 

Bangalore is not sufficiently central. Wo next oome to tho Decoan 
high land of tho Bombay Prosidonoy. And here I must promiso 
that tho most woll-known station in tho Dcccan, viz. Poonah, is by 
no moans tho most favourable spooimen of that country. Toonah is 
neither an anoiont historical site nor a selection of tho British 
Government As a placo of temporary resort during tho rains, 
probably, convonienc© of situation and all things considered, no 
plaoo could bo much hotter. Tho oxcossivo dryness, barrenness, 
and aridity of tho soil and olimato whioh dotraot from tho place at 
other times, aro rather an advantage during tho rains. 

But both north and south of Poonah the Doocan presents a much 
moro favourable aspect —ib more fertile, greener, and cooler. All 
tho stations to tho south, Bolgaum, Dharwar, <to., aro in those 
respects superior and have altogether (taking tho whole year round) 
a pleasanter climate. Thoy aro also quite as healthy, tho average 
mortality of tho European troops nowhere oxcocding eightoon por 
thousand, and they are generally proferrod as in every way better 
stations. Their position, however, to the south and out of the way 
of the main lines of communication, puts them at a great disadvan¬ 
tage for our present purpose. We must then look to the north of 
Poonah—and getting to tho northern extremity of tho Deccan, we 
como again to the other line of railway, the great lino bisecting the 
country and connecting tho great centres of British power and 
population in India. 

If there is anything in the views which I have put forth, the best 
spot, geographically speaking, is the high land above Bombay, and 
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if it so happens that tho spot thus geographically the best is also a 
healthy pleasant place, with a temporate climate and a good political 
situation, the necessary conditions will bo fulfilled. I think that 
they are fulfilled, and proceed to give particulars. 

The tract to which I allude is comparatively unknown, having 
been hitherto cut off from the route of passengers by want of roads. 
It has now been penetrated by the rail. The Thull ghat is now 
opened to the public, putting it in direct railway communication 
with Bombay, distant about 100 miles. No doubt then it will soon 
bo bettor known and more resorted to; meantime I give the result 
of my own observations and inquiries, First as to tho geographical 
and political position. Tho tract in question is tho high land over 
which tho Great Indian Poninsula Railway Company’s North-East 
lino runs, from about tho 85th to about tho 150th railo. As regards 
moans of communication, hardly any placo can bo so central. Tho 
main lino at Allahabad roaches a groat Centro of communication, 
Tho right or easterly lino to Nagporo may ovontually, by that more 
direct route, roach lower Bengal. A loft or north lino has boon 
already survoyod to Indoro, and will, without doubt, ovontually 
roach Agra or Delhi by that rout©. 

When I have shown my plateau to bo geographically control and 
unrivalled in means of communication, tho elements of a political 
contro aro almost given. But I may also say that takon from a 
political and ethnological point of view, tho result is tho same. Wo 
aro at tho oxtromo norlh-wcstorn point of tho territory of tho great 
Mahratta-spenking race, tho groator part of which (in tho Bombay 
Presidency, Berar and Nagporo) is subject to British rule. Closely 
adjoining is tho groat Hindostanco race whioh occupies tho north 
country up to tho Sautpooras, and in fact so much overflows to tho 
south that, at tho point where wo now aro, tho greater part of 
the labourers, carters, &o., aro Hindostaneos, and the Bindostano© 
language is as current as tho Maratta. A littlo to tho north-west is 
Guzerat. Within twenty or twenty-four hours’ journey by rail aro 
all tho great seats of Hindostanoo population and political action, on 
the Jumna and Ganges. Another day will bring the Governor- 
General to the Punjab, to Lower Bengal, or to tho farthest parts of 
Madras. The position, then, relatively to'the rest of India boing so 
good, let us examine more minutely tho locality itsolf. I have said 
that the high land over which tho north-eastern line of the Grand 
Indian Peninsula Railway runs, at an elevation of about 2000 feet, 
extends from the 85th to about tho 150th mile, say for sixty miles; 
* the greatest part of this tract being nearly a plain, varied by a sur¬ 
rounding of hills. This tract is highly cultivated and watered by 
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several streams, one of which is the infant Godavery, and the others 
its tributaries. The soil is for the most part a fertile blackish 
diluvial loam, hut not the ordinary black cotton-soil—no cotton 
grows there. In entire contrast, however, to the Deccan country 
about Poonah, there is (in addition to the ordinary rain crops) a 
great abundance of the best cold-weather crops, such as wo sco in 
the North-Western Provinces; a very largo breadth of wheat, and 
also sugarcane, tobacco, oilseeds, gram, &o., &o. Trees thrive ex¬ 
tremely well and look woll-grown, green and healthy. The breadth 
of the open traot being so considerable, it is in no degree rendered 
hot or oloso by the hills, whioh on its outer oircle nearly surround 
it, and which, looking from so considerable an olevation, do not 
seem very high. But these hills supply on all sidos a great abun¬ 
dance of small poronnial-running streams, oasily used for purposes of 
irrigation, and which givo this country a choosy, woll-wutered look. 
At the samo time it is ontiroly free from anything like stagnation, 
jungle or miasma; the culturable part is exclusively occupied by 
cultivation, and tho rainfall being small (as I have explained it to 
bo in all tho Dcocan country bohind the ghats) tho hills aro free 
from junglo, oxcopt on tho western face of tho ghats, looking tho 
other way. 

As a fair specimen of this plain of the Uppor Godavory, lot us 
take Nosaiok, tho hoad-quarters of tho Civil Establishments and 
within 5 miles of tho railway. This placo is by rail, if anything, 
noarer to Bombay than Poonah, boing 116 miles to 119, tho distance 
of Poonah. Tho ghat asoont is also somewhat easier. Nassick is 
about tho samo height os Poonah—rathor highor than lower. Tho 
town is a compact, high built, tile-roofed placo on tho banks of tho 
Godavery, of 20,000 or 80,000 inhabitants. Tho surrounding 
country is very fertilo and well watered, abounding in grovos, 
gardens, wells, and small canals. Tho mango-trees (their nppear- 
anoo is a great test in India), are as woll-grown and thriving as in 
any place which I know, and there is a feature whioh I had never 
seen elsewhere in India, viz., many great nativo vineyards. Several 
singlo vineyards cover many acres each, tho vinos boing trainod 
high, over trees planted and pollarded for the purpose, after tho 
Italian fashion. Tho vino is a great test of climate, and I fancy of 
healthiness. The climate is what I have before in general terms 
described the Decoan climate to bo. Being the most northerly 
point of the Deccan, there is the best cold weather, without so much 
of a bitter, dusty wind as farther south. Tho rainy season is'some¬ 
what oooler than at Poonah, and in every other respeot quite as 
pleasant. One more advantage of this same part of the country I 
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must add, viz, the facility for getting down in a few hours to tho 
sea-air and sea-bathing of the cool season on the coast, on the lino 
of the Bombay and.Baroda Railway. No part of the country is 
more healthy than Nassick and the surrounding district. 

I would propose then to soleot for the capital some suitable spot 
of this kind in the plain of the Upper Godavery, coupled with a 
roomy sanitarium available within a couple of hours. Between 
the railway station and Nassick thore is a high, dry and very open 
site, at present somewhat bare for want of water. If water wore 
brought upon this spot, from a few miles up tho streams on oither 
sido, it might bo a vory admirable location, or many othors might 
bo solooted and compared. Tho ghats, backed by tho sea on ono 
sido, and these hills on another, would go far to make the capital 
impregnable on thoso sides. On tho north the dcop jungly valleys 
of the Tapteo and Norbuddo, and tho intervening hills, would be a 
sufficient dofonco. On tho north-cast it would only remain to take 
advantage of tho north wall of tho Deccan—tho Chandoro range, 
through which tho railway passes to Kandoish. If it should be 
necessary, tho few passes might no doubt oasily be rendered defen¬ 
sible. On tho oast tho valley of the Norbudda would bo easily 
held. In this elevated plain wo should have, as it wero, tho 
capital in a groat park of 60 or 60 milos in diameter, onolosod in a 
complete ring-fonco. That capital would be a pleasant, healthy 
placo in a good climato, and tho Europoan houses would be sur¬ 
rounded by gardens and vinorios, and all tilings pleasant to tho eye, 
which are so essential to a permanent abodo. There would bo on 
obundanoo of pleasant country, abounding in European residents 
and residences in tho neighbourhood, and tho most abundant oppor¬ 
tunities for chango of air, to cool hill-climates for thoso who wish to 
avoid tho heats of tho hot weather, and to sca-shoro and sea¬ 
bathings for thoso who wish to avoid the chills of the cold weather, 
or the early heats of March. For seven, oight, or nine months tho 
work of Government would go on uninterruptedly. For two or 
threo or four or five months in tho cold season, as tho case might bo, 
the Governor-General and the Members of the Government would 
be free to visit all India. 

The President explained that Mr. Campbell was a gentleman of great dis¬ 
tinction in thejndian Government, long resident in India, who in his vacations 
had explored a great part of tho country, with tho view of ascertaining tho best 
site for a capital Tho paper was of value ns a review of Indian geography, 
and should lead to tho construction of a better map of India than the one 
which the Society at present possessed. Ho hoped before another paper on this 
subject was read that they would be ablo to exhibit a satisfactory map of Hin- 
dostan, from the Himalayas down to Cape Comorin. With regard to the subject 
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discussed in the paper, he saw present several gentlemen of high distinction, 
who had passed many years in India; and he should bo glad to hear observa¬ 
tions from them concerning the climatology and geography of the country in 
connection with a proper site for a capital. With regard to Nassiok, the place 
selcctod by Mr. Campbell as the best site, it appeared that this town had 
been the seat of a college of the Brahmiuical priesthood. Ho had no doubt 
that these learned men, like the monks of old in our own country, know how 
to select the most salubrious spots for their rcsidcnco. 

Mr. W. J. Hamilton (Chairman of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway) said 
it was only that afternoon ho heard incidentally from the President that this 
wo 8 to bo the subject of discussion; therefore ho was not prepared to say moro 
than that ns the Great Indian Peninsula Railway passed through the disirict, 
it must be nn object of groat interest to them that such a position should bo 
chosen as the future capital of India. Ho had often heard it stated that in tho 
future tho capital of India must be changed. Calcutta was too far off, too 
much out of tho line of immediate communication with Great Britain, to bo 
tho appropriate capital of India. Bombay had been suggested as tho future 
capital, as soon ns tho different lines of railway from Bombay, tho nearest port 
to England, shall have been constructed across tho Peninsula to tho north-east 
and tho south-east. But thoro woro groat difficulties connected with that sito. 
The island of Bombay was very small: it was already overpeopled, and it was 
extremely difficult to find proper accommodation for tho increased population 
brought to Bombay by tho increase of commerce, and moro particularly in 
consequence of tho impulse that had been given by tho construction of tneso 
railways. With regard to Nassick, there scorned to him, from comparing tho 
observation* which tho author of tho papor had mndo with what ho had himself 
hand upon tho aublect, a oortain amount of oontmdiction. In tho first place, 
Mr. Campbell alluded to this district ns being particularly well watered. It 
might bo so; but tho greatest complaint and tho greatest difficulty which they 
had had to contend with in tho construction of tho railway from tho top of tho 
Ghafits into tho valloy of tho Tnptco had boon tho difficulty of supplying water 
even for tho onginos. lu tho next place, Mr. Campbell said Nassick was sur¬ 
rounded with meadows, rivers, rivulets, and canals; and yet ho assumed that 
it must be a healthy pasiGon. Considering tho climnto of India, there teemed 
to him a cortain amount of oontradiction in that statement. However, that 
was a question which could bo moro accurately ontortainod and examined 
hereafter. 

Sir Robert Movtoomirt stated that Mr. Campbell, who was a personal 
friend of his, was one of thoir most ablo writers in India; vet, at tho same 
timo, ho (8ir Robert) could not agreo with tho conclusions that ho had corno 
to as to tho necessity of changing tho capital from Calcutta. Was it necessary 
that a capital should ba central? Looking to tho ditfercut capitals of Europo 
—Loudon, Paris, and St. Petersburg, woro not central; nor was Washington, 
tho capital of tho United States of America. At Calcutta tho Governor- 
General hod other interests committed to him besides tho government of 
Hindostan. Ho had charge of tho affairs of Pegu and Penang, and although 
ho was not directly charged with affairs in China, ho was the chief medium 
of communication between England and that empire, and, in cases of difficulty, 
referenoo was mado to him for advice and assistance. Therefore, with reference 
to China on the one hand, and Hindostan on tho other, Calcutta did occupy a 
central position. Again, Calcutta was tho centre of everything Euroiwau in 
India. It was from thence our Indian empire began, and expanded. Our 
law courts, public offices, and great mercantile establishments wore there. 
The great indigo-plantere and tea-plautors of the valley of tho Ganges had 
their ncad-quarters in Calcutta. There were more Europeans in Calcutta than 
in the whole of the rest of Hindostan; Bombay and Madras included. 
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It was of great importance that public opinion should be brought to bear upon 
the government of India; and it was only in Calcutta that this could really be 
done, where there was a large European population and an ably-conducted 

E nas. Would there, then, be no loss of prestige in leaving Calcutta ? A former 
mperor of Delhi tried to remove his capital, and did not succeed. As regarded 
railways and telegraphs, he should himself considor that the construction of 
these would do away with the necessity of removing from Calcutta. A tele¬ 
graph messago from London would reach Calcutta and Bombay almost simul¬ 
taneously, and despatches would reach Calcutta in perhaps twenty-four hours 
from Bombay. Again, ho held that the Governor-General shquld not remain 
at the capital, except during the Legislative Session of four months or so, and 
that during the rest of tho year lie should be moving about India, going to 
Bombay, Madras, Birnrnh, and other parts of tho empire; not with the state 
mid ceremony aud rotinuo of former times, but travelling by tbo railroad ac¬ 
companied by a moderate staff of officers, and holding durbars,, whciover it 
was necessary to produce nn imposing effect upon tho natives. 

Sir Oiiarun Tbbvklyan said that the present question was in its essonco 
political. Tho barest statement of the political question would indicate within 
narrow limits where tho future capital ought to be. Tho political system of 
India was a system of local govornmeuts, and tho part of tho supremo govern¬ 
ment was to superintend and control tho IocaI administrations, to direct tho 
resources of tho empiro to ono common object, and to administer curtAin depart¬ 
ments, such ns tho Post-office nud Foreign Affairs, which were common to tho 
wliolo. Tho capital ought not to bo at tho seat of any ono of tho local govern¬ 
ments because it would Interfere with tho authority and diminish tho responsi¬ 
bility of tho local government. Sir Robert Montgomery had truly stated that 
tho most wealthy and influential of (fur provinces was Bongal. It was full of 
resourocs, developing more rapidly than any other part of India; and tho 
European olement thoro was tho strongest and growing tho fastest. Yet, strange • 
to say, this rich and powerful provinco was governed by n Lioutonnnt-Govomor, 
unassisted by auy Council, with secretaries with very inferior salaries; and tho 
ombarrassmouts which hod attended tho ndraiuistmtion of tho government of 
Bongal was in a great measure to bo attributed to this weak and defective 
character of its government. If tho Governor-General did not happen generally 
to rosido at Calcutta, tho necessity of giving to Bongal a fully constituted 
government on tho footing of Madras and Bombay would be at ouoo apparent. 
Another objection to tho supremo government being placed at tho seat of any 
ono of tho local governments was, that it would bo unduly influenced by tho 
experience aud views of the provinco in which it was placed. While recog¬ 
nising to tho full oxtont tho important influcuce of public opinion, ho contended 
that tho European and Native opinion by which tho supremo government 
should bo influenced, ought not to bo that of any particular province, but tho 

£ ion of tho whole of India. Another objection to Oaloutta, Bombay aud 
ras, was that they were situated on low land near the coast, in a hot 
relaxing climate, unfavourable to continuous vigorous mental exertion, aud 
that they were on tho extremities of the empiro. The practical effect of theso 
last objection was, that the Governor-Generals were absent half their time 
from Calcutta—formerly without their Councils, which led to great evils; and 
now tho entire government is removed twice a year, at great expense and 
inconvenience, between places as distant from each other as London and Con¬ 
stantinople. If these premises were correct, tho conclusion was inevitable that 
in determining the sent of tho new government tho tine qud non was that it 
should be central—«o situated as to be in the easiest and most direct com¬ 
munication with all the local governments, so as to supervise them with tho 
greatest possible effect and with the fullest jtossible knowledge of what was 
going ou. Mr. Campbell had seen the great importance of this question, and 
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had carried us a long way towards tho solution of it. But the site selected 
by him was not sufficiently central, and he had not fully considered the 
question of public opinion, that it should bo the public opinion not of Calcutta 
or Bombay, but that of tho whole of India. lie (Sir C. Trevelyan) therefore 
thought tho capital should bo somowhero in the centro of the continent, on 
tho lino of tho Great Indian Peninsula Kailway. Tho question had not 
arrived at tho stage which required that any particular spot should bo fixed 
upon. We shall be better ablo to judge after tho stronin of railway travellers 
has passed for somo tirao between Bombay and Calcutta, and after tho Govern¬ 
ment has instated inquiries on tho subject. But if ho were obliged to 
indicato tho proper position, ho should nnmo tho high, healthy tablo-land of 
Central India, whore tho now capital would, have Calcutta on the right and 
Bombay on tho left, and would be in direct railway communication with 
Madras, Allahabad, Agra, Lahore, and other imDortant dIrccs. Hithorto our 
polioy had been to cling to tho sea-coast, as a kind of oitadel, and our influonco 
had only partially ponctratcd into the interior; but now that tho results of 
the mutiny had established our supremacy in tho minds of tho natives, and 
they had entered upon a course of European education and European civilisa¬ 
tion, wo should not bo afraid of placing the capital of India in the ccntro of 
tho country. It would establish in the heart of India a now focus from which 
English aud Christian influence would radiate. It would be a strongly-seated 
powerful English colony, and would thus bo on additional security and would 
contribute to prolong our rule. 

Sir EnsxiNB Pkkbt said tho question had been on the tapit for the last 
twcti ty or thirty years. Tho objections to Calcutta wore obvious. It was very 
remoto, it was in a bad climato for Europeans, it was a long way from those 
climates that suited Eurojxsin*. and tho consequenco was a sovorauco of tho 
government from the capital during many months of tho year. Still, tho 

S itlon recurred,and lftid not yet been answered, where to fix on a better site. 

problem to bo solved wns this: in choosing a site for tho capital of India you 
bavo to suit two very different habitudes—tho oonquoriog raoo who belong to 
northern latitudes, and the conquered race who bofong to tho tvopica. What 
suited ono did not suit tho othor. Calontta was an admirablo placo for the 
Bongnloso; but it was very distastolbl and disagreeable to tho European com¬ 
munity. Still All tho great things in ludia lmd boon dono thoro. There 
Warren Bastings lived and built up our empire, and thoro for the last hundred 
years oil the great mon who bolongod to that part of India havo passed their 
lives in the employment of their oountry. The outcries against Calcutta had 
been, thoroforo, much exaggerated. On tho othor hand, when men wore sent 
out from this country, of forty or fifty years of ago, they found tho climato 
oxtremely disagreeable, and they got away from it ns soon os they oould. Ho 
thought Mr. Campbell hod been in some respects happy in tho selection of 
a site. It was a central point, near to tho sea, near to a large harbour and a 
large independent European community, And near to a range of hills whore 
Europeans could find a suitablo climato during tho hot season, and have their 
residences there, just as many of the inhabitant* of London had in the'suburbs. 
The objection that occurred to him was that tho plateau in question, like all tho 
Deccan, is for tho most part very barren. It is at an elevation of2000 feet, with 
littlo rainfall, sand therefore extremely dry: there are no rivors and no water 
to make the soil fertile. Mr. Compbell said that Nassik wfts full of springs, 
wells, orange-trees, aud vines. That might be perfectly true; hut these re¬ 
sources, which were sufficient for a limited population of a few thousand people, 
would not suffice for the population of the capital of British India. Moreover, 
all articles of food were 60 per cent dearer in that part of India than in the 
fertile plains of Bengal. He was glad this question had been brought up in 
the Geographical Society, because it was desirable, as in most Indian ques- 
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tions, to turn the educated mind of England on topics of this description. 
As one who had passed his whole life in the consideration of Indian questions, 
he frequently regretted that this, the most magnifioent appanage that over, 
belonged to any empire in the world, was so little understood, so little cared 
for, and so little thought of, by the inhabitants of England. 

Sir Henby Rawltksok said it was impossible to exclude from the discussion 
all political considerations; but, at tho same time, as members of the Geo- 

K hical Society, it should bo their endeavour to base their observations, as 
s possible, on the geographical part of tho quostion. Sir Erskine Perry 
had truly remarked that tho whole question lay in a nutshell; it was a choice 
between Calcutta and somewhere else. Calcutta was in a very bad climate, it 
was in a corner of India, and it was tho furthest removed from England of all 
tho proposed sites. Tho importance of communication with England had not 
received sufficient attention. lie did not mean telegraphic communication, but 
postal communication. Many of thorn might bo aware that Bombay waa in 
process of being mode tho postal port of India. It was tho unanimous recom¬ 
mendation of a Committee of tho House of Commons last year, and ho believed 
arrangements to that effect wore actually in tho courso of completion. This 
would mako it almost a master of necessity that the seat of tho central govern¬ 
ment should bo within a convenient distanco of Bombay; and ho agreed with 
Mr. Campbell that it should bo some placo abovo the Ghauts, m ft good 
climate, and on tho lino of somo great railway. But ho was not prepared to 
desert a well-known station liko Poonah in order to go eighty or ninoty miles 
to tho northward, and settle down in a dosert liko Nassick. We should lose 
prestige, and should loso, moreover, tho advantage of all tho necessary pre¬ 
parations for a capital which wo have at Poonah. Ever since tho battle of 
Kirkce, Poonah had beena great European settlement; It bad gone on moralising 
from year to year, and it enjoyed at present a largo amount both of English 
and native nrostigo. Bo should oortainly vote in favour of Poonah in pre¬ 
ference to Nassick. With regard to grapos, Poonah and tho wholo of tho 
Deccan had its grapes equally with Nassick. In respect to climate, ho did not 
think thcro was anything to choose between Poonah and Nassiok. 8ir Erskine 
Perry had observed that throughout tho Deccan there was a difficulty of 
obtaining supplies. That objection would, no doubt, apply to all tho proposed 
sites. But ho did not sco tho necessity of tho scat of govommont bringing s 
very largo population around it. It was not tho case at Washington, nor would 
it bo tho enso hero. Thcro would bo no commerce, liko that of Bombay and 
Caloutta, nor suy qf those attractions for tho nativo population whioh towns 
on tho sca-coast presented. Therefore tho question of supplies was not ono of 
paramount importance. With regard to water, Poonah was better supplied 
than Nassiok. There wore two rivers whioh joined at Poonah, and furnished a 
supply of water amply sufficient for present necessities j while with dams and 
resorvoirs tho supply might bo doubled or trebled. Then, in tho vicinity wore 
the hill forts of Singhar and Poorundhar, within a few miles of tho canton¬ 
ment, and possessing tho best climate throughout tho whole of the Deccan, 
much hotter, indeed, suitod for European constitutions than tho hills nbout^ 
Nassick. Ho knew Nassick only as a sportsman ; he had never resided there, 
nor had ho seen any sauitary reports of it. But ho had heard that the 
jungles in tho vicinity were unhealthy, whereas Poonah and its neighbourhood 
were notoriously healthy. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION OF TRAVANCORE. [J.na. 2$, 1867. 


2.— On the Inland Navigation of Travancore; an account of the Alipee 

Mud-bank and the Wurkallay Barrier. By C. R. Markham, Esq., 

Secretary r.o.s. 

The backwaters on tho Malabar coast of India form an inland water- 
communication traversing nearly tho whole length of Cochin and 
Travanooro, and continuous from Trivanderum to tho railroad at 
Ponary, except at ono point, tho Wurkallay Barrier. Tho author 
visited this spot in Docombor, 1865. The barrior is formed by a 
spur of tho ghauts oxtonding to tho sea, about 6 miles broad, with 
a summit-level of 180 feot From tho backwater on tho south of 
the barrior a ravine runs up to within half-a-milo of the summit 
of the ridge, and from that on tho north thoro is another raviuo 
which also indents tho sido of tho ridgo. A plan for cutting 
through and tunneling tho barrier, to complbto the system of inland 
navigation in this part of Indio, has been proposod by the Travan¬ 
ooro enginoor and adoptod by tho Government. 

Tho mud-bank of Alipee, the Port of Travancoro, is a curious 
phonomonon. Tho safety of tho roadstood arises from its possessing 
a remarkably soft muddy bottom, and tho fluidity of tho water being 
diminished by tho intormixturo of mud tho anohorago is vory 
smooth in four fathoms, ovon whilo tho swell of tho monsoon is at 
its height in tho offing. Its formation, according to tho explanation 
givon by Mr. Crawford, tho commercial agent of tho Travanooro 
Sirkar, is duo to the hydraulic pressure of tho waters of tho back¬ 
water on the fine silt of tho bottom, foroing it by subterranoous 
passagos undor tho coast bolt of land; tho pressure arising from tho 
lovol of the baokwator boing, during tho hoight of tho monsoon, 
four foet higher than that of tho ooean. At low-wafer in this season 
a sorios of mud-eruptions aro observed to form on tho beach. 

This papor, with illustrative Mops, will be printod ontire in tho 
Journal, vol. xxxvi. 


Sixth Meeting , February lld/i, 1867. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

tho Chair. 

Presentations. — Carleton L'Estrange, Esq. ; 1). Macloughlin, 
Esq., m.d. 

Elections. —Colonel Shafto Adair ; George H. Wilson Brown, Esq.; 
E. Butler, Esq. ; Rev. P. Butler (Rector of Ulcombe); Leonard Crane, 
Esq., ii.D, ; Charles John Ely, Esq .; John Langlands, Esq.; Gudlermo 
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IC. de Martian, Esq. (Consul-General of the United States of 
Columbia. 

Accessions to tiie Library since the last Meeting.— Donations. 
4 Report on the Chemical Laboratories in course of erection in 
the Universities of Bonn and Berlin,’ by A. W. Hofman, ll.d., 
K.R.S. : presented by the Lords of the Conunitteo of Council on 
Education. ‘ Libro del Saber do Astronomia del Roy Don Al- 
phonso X. do Castileby the Royal Academy of Sciences of Madrid. 
‘ Notes on a Journey from Bida in Nupo to Kano in Hausa, in 
1862, by Dr. W. B. Baikie, R.N. by the Foreign Office. 4 Jour¬ 
nal of J. G. Maodonald, Expedition from Port Denison to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria:’ by tho Colonial Offico. ‘A Journey to Asliango 
Land, and further ponetration into Equatorial Africa,' by Paul B. 
du Chaillu, with map and illustrations: by tho author. 4 Jndox of 
17 volumes of Bombay Geographical Socioty,’ compiled by D. J. 
Kennedy: by tho Socioty. 4 1610, Viaggi dolla Valle,’ H. Polle- 
grino: by Mr. Gibb, V.R.G.S. 4 Intoroccanic Railroads and Canals— 
Roports to tho U.S. Soorotary of tho Navy on Canals and Railways 
botwoon tho Waters of tho Atlantic and Paoifio Oceans,’ with maps, 
&c., by li. Davis and G. Wells: by Admiral Davis, u.sjf. 4 Com¬ 
parisons of Standards of Lengtlis of England, Franco, Belgium, 
Prussin, Russia, India, Australiaby tho Soorotary of State for War. 
‘Zoitsobrift dor DoutRohon Morgonlandischon Gosellsohaft:’ Dr. 
Ludolf Krohl. Eylos Irwin’s work, 4 A Series of Adventures in tho 
coureo of a Voyogo up tho Rod Sea in tho Yoar 1717.’ 

Accessions to Map-Room since the last Mectino.— A Skotch- 
map showing tho route of Mr. Colvill from Bushiro to tho Port 
of Lingah: presented by tho Government of India. Plan of tho 
English Sottlomont nt Shanghao; published by tho Municipal 
Council of Shanghao: presented by J. Pook, Esq., f.r.o .s. 

The President informed tho meeting that Lieut. Alwin S. Bell, who was 
stationed with his regiment (3rd West Indian) at Sherbro, on the West Coast 
of Africa, during tho years 1864-6, had oommunicated to him a letter from 
tho unfortunate traveller M. Jules Gerard, of which tho following in a transla¬ 
tion. Tho death of the traveller, by drowning in crossing tho river Jong, 
^took place within a month of tho date of tho letter, and Lieut. Boll adds that 
it was not known at Sherbro whether the capsizing of tho boat wan an accident 
or don© intentionally by the natives 

" Mano, Lat. 8° 10’ n., 21 July, 1864. 

,4 My dear M. Hucbard,—T he first chiefs with whom I entered into 
relations, on my arrival in the Kasso country, having taken me somo for a 
trader and others for a slavo-dealer, all used their endeavours to retain me in 
their dominions, with a view cither to sell me slaves or to induce me to esta¬ 
blish myself among them. Actuated by these motives, they closed to me the 
routes into the interior, and concealed the fact that the Kasso people have 

VOL. xi. a 
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LETTER OK LATE M. J. GERARD. 


[Faa.J.1,1861 


a superior chief,—a king without sceptre, but more feared and respected 
than a king. Having obtained this information towards the end of my 
sojourn at MatApen, 1 pretended to take tho ronto of Sierra Leone, and thus 
on the fourth day of ray march arrived at Mano, tho residence of Bagon, tho 
supremo chief I have spoken of. I was received by him in the most friendly 
raanuor. He showed rao, soon after my arrival, tho river Tayei, which is tho 
principal affluent of the Mongray, and flows from tho Kissi and Sangarali 
countries, forming two branches. Tho eastern branch traverses tho Kono 
country, the western tho Koumnko district These two branches are navigable 
without interruption for eight days’ journey abovo Mano, and thoir banks are 
as thickly populated as tho Bourn country, excepting tho factories. 

" Bagon has a great wish to havo a factory, and with a view to this has 
given mo most useful information concerning the productions of the country, 
such as ootton, palm-oil and palm-nuts, ground-nuts, ivory, and ebony. 
Ivory is very abundant hero, and has no value. Bagon told mo that if I was 
willing to stay with him ho would send his troops to hunt elephants, which 
abound in his forests, and obtain plenty of ivory for tho factory. Cotton may be 
obtained for 3d. or 4 d. a pound, scodcd and cleaned; that rs, id. in goods nt 
their valuo hero, which is equivalent to 2d. on tho coast. Rico and othor 

E roducta of tho soil have no prioo.- This locality boing ao dcsirablo a situation 
ir a trading post, I h,avo docided to remain somo timo and mako a trial of ifc. 
If my speculation succeeds, I shall fix myself here: if not, I shall only havo 
to recover tho payment for my goods, with tho profits, aud thon continuo my 
Journoy towards tho north. 

" I must not forgot to tell you that, besides tho road by water direct to 
Shorbro, thoro is a road by land which leads, In two days’ march, to Matapcn. 

To mako a trial in trado nt Mano I address myself to you.If my 

proposition suits you, havo tho goodness to despatch tho first lot of goods, with 
an agent if pcasiblo. If you havo not ouo at haud, I will omploy in tho 
mean time tho interpreter whom I brought from Matapeu, and who has for a 
long timo workod at trading stations. If you send the goods, send Aly forward 
with a lottor inforiniug mo of tho prolmblo date of their despatoh and tho routo 
token, whether by land or water. Whichovor road you chooso, Bagon will 
send his pooplo to moot your messongor nt Matapcn if it is tiro laud-routo, 
and at Mongray if it is by water. As to tho conditions on whioh you scud 
tho goods aud recoivo produoo in payment, you may fix your own terms. If 
my proposal does not suit you, lot mo ask of you to do rao tho favour of 
facilitating Aly’s journey to 8iorra Loono. 

“ JUI.KS GfiBARD.” 

Tho PitRsiDKNT said tho members of tho Socioty must all lamout tho loss of 
M. Jules Gdrard, who was present in that room shortly before his donarturo 
on tho expedition which proved fatal to him. Tho country in which M. Jules 
Gerard was supposed to havo been murdered was very littlo kuowu to geo¬ 
graphers. Tho projeot that ho had in view at tho timo of his death was, 
porbaps, tho most adventurous of any of tho travels of modem times. It was 
no loss than to prooecd from tho west coast, near Sierra Leone, to Timlmctoo, 
and thenoe to tho French settlements in Algeria, where ho had distinguished 
himself in former years os " the Lion Killer. 

The following Papers wore read 
1 . Ascent of Mount Hood , Oregon. By tho Rev. H. K. Hines. 
[Extracts.] 

Thb Cascade range of mountains is a northward continuation of the 
Sierra Nevada of California, and traverses the state of Oregon and 
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the territory of Washington from south to north, at a distance of 
100 miles from the Pacifio Ocean. This range springs up to an 
average altitude of 8000 or 10,000 feet, while, at intervals of many 
miles, more aspiring summits, from 5000 to 8000 feet highor, rise 
above the evergreen roofing of tho lower mountains. Tho highest 
of these is Mount Hood. It stands about 50 miles south of whore 
the Columbia has ploughed its way through tho Cascade Mountains, 
aud in tho contro of that range from east to west. 

In September of 1864, in company with three gentlemen of 
Vuucouvor, I first attomptod to reach tho summit of Mount Hood. 
On reaching an altitudo about 800 feet below the summit, a donso 
cloud came swooping against tho north side of tho mountain, and, 
drifting rapidly over it, instantly onvolopod us in its folds. The 
ail- changed suddenly to a fiorco oold.. Tho driving snow filled 
tho air so entirely that a cliff of rooks 800 foot high, standing not 
moro than fifty foot from us, was invisible. To go up or to go down, 
was, for tho timo, aliko impossiblo. Ono of my companions was 
chilled nearly to insonsibility, but wo struggled against tho tompost 
for hours, unwilling to' bo defoatod in our purpose to reach tho 
summit. 

On the morning of tho 24th of July, 1866, in company with 
throe gentlomon of the oity of Portland, Oregon, I sot out full of 
determination to stand upon tho summit, if onorgy and endurance 
could accomplish tho foat. Our rondozvous was at tho house of a 
Canadian, who, fourtoon years boforo, had erected a cabin at the 
plaoo whore tho omigrant road loaves tho mountains and entors 
tho valloy of tho Willamotto. From thiB ploco tho track enters tho 
mountains along tho gorge through wliich flows a dashing rivor 
about 800 foot in width, whioh rises beneath tho glaciers of Mount 
Hood. Up this stream wo travelled for 30 miles, whon, loaving 
tho gorge, the way makos a dolour to tho south to gain the summit 
ridgo. Hero is tho colobrated “ Laurel Hill.” For three or four 
milos the ascent is continuous, and in many places very steep. 

Reaching tho top of Laurel Hill wo woro on the general summit 
of tho rango: a comparative level of perhaps 10 miles in width, 
whose gonoral character is that of a swamp or marsh. On this 
plateau is a dense and grand growth of fir, cedar (Thuja gigantea, 
Nutt), pine and kindred overgreens, with an almost impenetrable 
undergrowth of laurel (Rhododendron maximum, Hook.). Straggling 
rays of sunlight only here and there find way through tho dense 
foliage to tho damp ground. Passing over this level we crossed 
several bold clear streams, coursing down from the direction of 
Mount Hood, and then, turning to the left, we took an old Indian 

o 2 
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trail leading in the direction of the mountain. After a ride of an 
hour aud a half up a continuous and steep ascont, wo came to an 
opening of scattered trees which swoops around tire south side of 
the mountain. It was about fivo o’clock when we emerged from 
the forest, and stood confronting the wonderful body of rock and 
snow whioh springs up from the elevation. 

We selected a place for our camp on a beautiful grassy ridgo 
botwoon one of tko main affluents of tho Dcsohutes River and ono 
of tho Clackamas, and which nearly constitutes the dividing ridgo of 
tho mountain. Having erected here a hut of boughs and gathered 
fuel for a largo fire during the night, wo spread our blankets on 
tho ground and slept well until tho morning. We picketed our 
horses in this place. At sovon o’olock of Thursday wo wore ready 
for the ascont. For tho first mile and a half tho ascont was vory 
gradual and easy, over a bod of volcanio rook, decayed and inter¬ 
mixed with ashes. Hugo rocks stood boro and thoro, and occasionally 
a stunted juniper found precarious foothold; somo beautifill vano- 
g&ted mossos were also soon clinging to little knolls of sand. Wo 
soon reached tho foot of a brood snow-field, whioh sweeps around tho 
south sido of tho mountain, sovoral miles in longth, and extending 
upward to tire immediate summit Tho first part of this ascont is 
comparatively easy, boing smooth, and only in place* so stoop as to 
render tho footsteps uncortain. Near tho upper odgo of this fiold 
of snow tire doop gorges, from which flow affluent* of tho streams 
Dosohutos on tho right and Sandy River on the left, approach each 
othor and scorn to cut down into tho vory foundation of the 
• mountain. Tho waters wore mailing from beneath the glaoiers, 
whioh, at thoir uppor oxtromity wore rent and broken into fissures 
and cavorns of unknown dopth. 

The present summit of the mountain is ovidontly what was long 
since tho northorn rim of an immense orator, which could not have 
boon loss than 3 miles in diamotor. Tho southern wall of tho orator 
has fallen ooraplotely away, and tho orator itsolf become filled with 
rook and ashos ovorlaid with tho accumulated snows of ages, through 
the rents and ohasms of which now escape smoko, steam end gases 
from tho pent-up fires below. The fires are yet so near that many 
of tho rocks which project upward aro so hot that the naked hand 
cannot bo hold upon them. Just at tho south-west foot of the 
circular wall, now constituting the summit, and at a distance of 
near 2000 feet from its extreme height, is the main opening 
of the crater. From this a column of steam and smoke is con¬ 
tinually issuing, at times rising and floating away on the wind, at 
other times rolling heavily down the mountain. Into this crater 
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wo descended, as far as it was possible to go without ropes or a 
ladder. The descent was stopped by a perpendicular precipice of 
ice GO or 70 feet high, resting below on a bed of broken rock and 
ashes so hot as immediately to convert tho water, whioh dripped 
continually from the ioy roof 100 feet above, into steam. Tho air 
was hot and stilling. 

At this point the real peril of tho ascont begins. It leads out 
and up tho inner wall of what was once the orator, and near 
1000 feot of it is oxtromoly stoop. Tho whole distanco is on ice¬ 
field, the upper limit of a groat glacier which is crushing and 
grinding its slow journoy down tho mountain far to tho right. 
About 700 foot from tho summit a crevasse, varying from 6 to 
50 foot in width, and of unknown dopth, cuts dear across the 
glaoior from wall to wall. There is no evading it. Tho summit 
cannot be reached without crossing it Steadily and doliborately 
poising raysolf on my staff, I sprang over tho chasm at tho most 
favourable plnco I could soloct, landing safely on tho declivity 
2 or 3 foot abovo it, and then with tho staff assisted tho others 
to cross. Tho last movomont of 16 foot had considerably changed 
tho prospoot of tho asoont. True, tho crevasse was possod, but 
wo were thrown direotly below a wall of ice and rocks 600 foot 
high', down which mosses, detaohod by tho boat of tho sun, were 
plunging with foarful volocity. To avoid thorn it was necossary 
to skirt tho orovasso on tho uppor sido for a distanco, and then turn 
diagonally up tho remaining stcop. It was only 700 foot high, 
but it was two hours’ sinewy tug to climb it. Tho hot snn blazed 
against tho wall of ico within two feot of our facos, and tho perspi¬ 
ration streamed from our brows, but on uoaring tho summit tho 
wonrinoss scorned to vanish, and with a feeling of triumph wo 
bounded upon tho pinnaclo of tho highest mountain in North 
America. ;; ; 

The summit was reached at about tho centre of the oircular wall 
which constitutes tho extreme altitude, and it was so sharp that 
it was impossible to stand erect upon it. Its northern faoo is an 
esoarpmeut sevoral thousand feet high. I could only lio down 
on the southern slope, and, holding firmly to tho rocks, look down 
tho awful dopth. A fow rods to the west was a point 40 or 50 feet 
higher, to tho summit of which we crawled, and then discovered 
that 40 or 50 rods to the east was a point still higher, the highest 
of tho mountain. Wo crawled back along tho sharp escarpment, 
and in a few minutes stood erect on tho highest pinnacle. This 
was found to be 17,640 feet high, tho thermometer standing at 180°, 
about 40 feot below the summit, whon tho water boiled—giving 
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32 degrees of depression. This estimate makes Mount Hood 
higher than any summit of Europe or North Amorica. 

Tho view from the summit was magnificent. From south to 
north tho whole lino of tho Cascade Range is at once under the eye, 
from Diamond Peak to Ranior, a distanco of not less that 400 miles. 
Within that distanco aro Mounts St. Melon's, Baker, Jefferson, and 
the Three Sisters; making, with Mount Hood, oight snowy peaks. 
Eastward the Bluo Mountains aro in view, and lying betweon us and 
thorn aro tho broad plains watered by the Deschutes, John Day’s, 
and Umatilla rivers. On the west tho piny crests of the ooaat 
range out dear against the sky, with the Willamette Valloy 
sleeping in quiet beauty lying at their foot. The broad silver bolt 
of tho Columbia winds through tho ovorgreon valley towards tho 
ocean. Within those limits is every variety of mountain and 
valley, lako and prairie, bold bootling prooipices and gracoful 
rounded summits blonding and molting away into eaoh othor. It 
was with roluotance that at length wo took tiro first stop down tiro 
declivity. 

Tho doscont to tho great orovasso, though inuoh moro rapidly 
accomplished, was quito as porilous ns tho nscont from it. Wo 
woro now approaohing tho gorgo, and a mis-step might prooipitate 
us into unfathomod dopths. Loss than half an hour was sufficient, 
to rotraoo tho woary olimbing of two hours, and standing for a 
moment on tho uppor odgo of tiro chasm, I bounded ovor it whoro 
it Was 8 foet wide. Tho impetus of tho loap sent mo sliding a long 
distanco down tho ioy stoop bolow. 

In two hours and a half from the summit wo woro in our camp. 
At dark wo began to pay tho price of our day’s work. Tho glare of 
the sun on the ice had burnt our faces and affected our eyes until 
they became so painful that wo could not sleep. I kopt on my oyos 
and faco all night a cloth wetted in ice-wator, and in tho morning 
was able to see, but two of the party woro quite blind for forty-eight 
hours. 

Olympia, Washington 7'erritory, V. 8., 

10th Nov., 1866. 


2. A Journey across the Cascade Mountains into Eastern Oregon and a 
’ Description of Idaho Territory. By Robert Brow, Esq., P.R.Q.S. 

[Extracts.] • : '* 

Tee Oregon of to-day is not in geographical oxtent the same as 
previous to the Ashburton Treaty of 1846, when it was not very dis¬ 
tinctly defined, stretching from the Californian boundary up to near 
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the Russian possessions.' At that period all the country south of 
49 ° n. lat., or the Straits of De Fuca, was declared to be United 
States’ territory, and all north of that to the Russian boundary, or 
what is known as British Columbia and Vancouver Island, to belong 
to the crown of England. _ 

Then, with increasing population flowing into the rich valley 
of the Willamette, the territory of Washington in 1853 was sepa¬ 
rated from Oregon; but, what with Indian wars and other adverse 
circumstances, its population has somewhat decreased, and docs not 
number more than between 11,000 and 12,000. The country east 
of the Cascades is thinly populated, save by Indians, and the region 
to the west of that range is for the most part very thickly wooded, 
and in sorao cases very wild and inaccessible. 

The territory of Idaho (“ Star of the Mountains") was organised 
out of portions of Washington, Nebraska, and Dakota. For the 
most part it is a more desert, and, with the exception of the rich 
bottoms of the numerous rivers, the wealth of the oountry con¬ 
sists in the gold and silver mines. It is terribly harassed by Indians, 
little explored, its civilised population very floating, estnnatod at 
about 22.000, and its area about 326,883 square miles. It is a rich 
mining region, and is likely eventually to become of importance. 
Three years ago a portion of California, comprehending the region 
of the Sierra Nevada and the great silver-mines of Washoe, was 
erected into the state of Nevada. We must not, however, allow 
ourselves to be mislod by the division of these wild countries ink) 
counties, Ac.; some of the counties having no population, or *0 little 
os to be of very small moment, and not a few of tho “ cities con¬ 
sisting of a tent, two dogs, and a bob-tailed horsc.-a* a city which 
I discovorod on the Columbia River last summer did 1 Tho stato of 
Oregon proper contains about 60,000 people (a portion very migra¬ 
tory), and an area of about 82.248 square miles, or 60,958,720 
acres. This population is principally oontamed in the beautiful 
valleys of the Willamette, Umpqua, Rogue River, and Lower 
Columbia, to the west of the Cascades, and In the little towns on the 
Upper Columbia to the east Portland,* on the Willamette, with 
8000 inhabitants, is the largest town. . . 

Magnificent steamers navigate the Columbia, with occasional 
breaks, into the British possessions, and the Willemette at all sevens 
to Oregon “city," 10 miles shore Portland. At high water they 
navigate the river above the falls for bet-eon 200 and 800 mdes, to 
a few miles above the town of Eugene. __ 

• Salem, a small town Oat. 44= 56’ 51" *, long. 122° 53' 43" w.) », however, 
the capita). 
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The whole country east of the Cascade Mountains is very wild, 
inhabited almost entirely by wild tribes of Indians, and it was over 
this tract, described on maps as “ unexplored,” that the descriptions 
contained in this paper refer. I may explain how it was that I am 
the historian of it. In July, 1865, I arrived with my Indian ser¬ 
vant at Eugene city (lafc. 44° 2' 44” n.), in the valley of the Willa¬ 
mette, a vory out-of-the-way place at best. For the whole summer 
(indeed, for soveral summors past) I had been leading a vagabond 
sort of lifo among tho Indian tribes in tho wild country on the 
Pucifio slopes of the Rocky Mountains,—now an exploror, now a 
naturalist, at one time leading an extensive exploring expedition, at 
another wandering all alone through the solitary valleys and by 
tire banks of mountain stroams. 

I proposed from Eugene to oross into tho wide region to tho 
oast of tho Casoade Mountains into tho Snake Indian country, con¬ 
fident that my long familiarity with Indian charaotor would roudor 
my solitary journey as safe os it had hithorto been from those wild 
rovers; but on mentioning tho subjoot to my gallant friond Goneral 
Applegate, I was assured (only in a muoh moro expressivo inannor) 
that if I had ten livos and thosamo numbor of scalps, instoad of only 
ono, I should havo barely onough to pay my “ footing ” in that rogion! 
At tho samo time, for my consolation, I was inforinod that a parly 
of dragoons were about going over that rogion os an escort to somo 
gontlemen interested in an attempt to find a route ovor Eastern 
Orogon to tho territory of Idaho, and that ho would uso his 
influence to allow mo to trnvol under their oscort. 

Thus I travelled to Fort Klamath, whore I left tho party, and 
roachod Southern Oregon. Tho rest proceeded over tho oountry to 
Owyhee River, on much tho samo track as that explored by Oolonol 
Drew in tho preceding year. 

In California thero aro published a numbor of maps, comprising 
somo attempt at portraying tho explored parts; but these aro 
only ophemoral productions, brought out often at groat oxponso to 
illustrato somo nowly-disoovorod gold-mines, and as they are after 
the collapse of theso forgotten, they may bo said to be almost unpub¬ 
lished. They are—‘ Map of tho Mining Sections of Idaho and 
Oregon, showing the Gold and Silvor Mines of Boisd and Owyhee, 
by Goorge Woodman; compiled chiefly from notes of his travels 
and surveys during the last 18 months ’ (San Franoisco, A. Censoul, 
1864) ‘ Bancroft's Map of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, &c.' (Ban¬ 
croft, San Francisco, 1864). ‘ Map of the Territory of Montana 
with portions of tho adjoining Territories, showing the Guloh or 
Placer Diggings actually worked and Districts where Quartz (Gold 
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and Silver) lodes have been discovered to Jan. 1st, 1865, drawn by 
W. W. De Lacy for the use of the first Legislature of Montana ’ 
(Censoul, 1865). 

On the 17th of July the whole party left the little frontier village 
of Eugene “ city ” amid the cheers of the people. For two pleasant 
days our route lay among the outlying settlements of the Willa¬ 
mette, among rounded knolls, or as they are called hero “ buttes,” • 
with neat little primitive farms at the base of rocky bluffs, where 
rough voices hailed us cheerily. 

Tho country was well watered and woll wooded, and many were 
tho roaring mountain-croeks we had to cross or swim. Our daily 
routino was much tho same. At daybreak the buglo sounded; 
thon rovoillu; all commenced packing up, and tho cooks pre¬ 
pared our modest breakfast, of which the inevitable pork and beans 
formed the staple: the horses were then driven up, overy man 
lassooing his own and saddling it. Then tho mules wore packed 
with tho usual ejaculations in Spanish and English. Our march 
was rarely prolonged beyond midday, often camping muoh earlier, 
to allow of tho overloaded train resting, for the grass, or for con¬ 
venient camping-places. We spent the rest of the day reoonnoitring 
the neighbourhood for plants, fishing in the mountain-streams, 
hunting door through the long, dank, wooded dells, or slooping 
undor n bush, each as his own individual penchant inclined him, tho 
bugle calling us back to camp for supper; after which each man 
rolled himself in his blankot undor his own particular troo, until tho 
cheory bugle again woke us at daybreak, to make our toilet in those 
grey misty summor mornings by tho banks of some nameloss stream, 
and thon to rosume our march. Tho road (such as it was) became 
worso and worse. We rodo through timber and in sight of tho 
Widdlo fork of the Willamette, gliding along betweon wooded banks 
of pine and cedar and summer green-leaved maplo. 

On tho 19th we travelled through canons and thick woods, over 
many small crooks, and by the banks of the river, with no culti¬ 
vation. Next day our route lay through dense timber, and after 
passing a party of Indians making the trail wo had to drive 
our horses before us, scrambling over fallen trees and among 
rocks up steep inclines, until we came to a point which was 
named “ Point Look-out," where we had great difficulty to get 
our horses over^ Here we encamped, driving our horses across 
the river. The next eight miles wo marched through wooded 


• A useful French Canadian rorageur's term to express a rounded elevation 
too low for a mountain, but too Sigh to be called a hill. Tins dmmcuon .s, 
however, not strictly adhered to: e.g., Shasta Butte (more than 14,000 feet). 
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river-bottoms. Swam the river again; climbed a steep mountain 
trail (for we were now entering among tlie hills of the Cascade 
Mountains) and emerged into a beautiful prairie valley, shut in 
by mountains, but covered with grass, a good Greek flowing through 
it, and with shady woods on the border, so that one might fancy 
oneself in the “Happy Valley” of Bandas. The noxt two days 
the country was similar, and wo encamped (after travelling five 
miles) on a little prairie. 

On tlio 24th of July tho trail lay through woods of fine timber, 
white and red cedar, and wo now noticed for the first time tho 
stately sugar-pine (Pinus Lambertianus), the sweet exudations of 
whioh are one of the hunter’s cathartics. A rhododendron and 
a honeysuckle ( Lonicera Dougltuti) added variety to tho sombre 
woods, hitherto diversified only by an undergrowth of berry- 
bushes—dho bright salmon-bony flowers, the more modest thimble- 
berry (ltubus divaricaius), and tho waxy sal-al ( GuaWima), forming 
an undergrowth \iko a oarpet throughout tho woods, and a suro 
sign of poor stony ground. The statoly alder (Alnus oregonus), with 
its dark-green Jcavos, affected moist ground ovory whoro, and tho hom- 
look (Abies Bridge*#), most graceful of all tho north-western oonifors, 
bognn to disappear from tho woods, tho silver fir ( I'icca grandi s) 
supplying its plooo. Now and then we would break through thiokote 
of tho mountain laurel (Ceanothus velutinus), sending an almost over¬ 
powering fragrance from its glistoning loavos as wo trampled it 
down undor our horsos’ foot. Amid those pleasant soones wo hod 
a day of disasters; two mulos with their loads had rolled ovor a 
precipice and were dashed to pieces, and another, after rolling end 
over end (after the manner of mulos), had survived and brought 
its load into comp. Port of the loads were recovorod, but a side of 
bacon up a Douglas pine-tree will romain as a monument of the 
passing of the first expedition through thoso mountains. Some 
emigrants had attempted it in 1858, and wo could yet soe remains 
of their disastrous trip, in which some of them died of starvation. 

Our traok had hitherto boon always in a general south-east direc¬ 
tion, and to-day it lay by tho banks of tho middle fork—seeing little 
but woods and wooded hills of the pass. Wo saw signs of boars, 
wolves, and panthers. Deer wero soon, and trout abundant Tho 
rocks wore all volcanic (trap), and tho soil sandy, and, with the 
exception of the woodod river-bottoms, little fit for cultivation. 

Wo travelled 14 miles before camping, over aTair track with a 
creek some part of the way, and latterly leading over a country 
with many steep places, where we had to ride by an almost per¬ 
pendicular path. In one of these wooded gulches wo were mot by 
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a number of Cyuse Indians and a white man, all dressed in mast 
gorgeous array of buqkskin and beads, crossing for horses to the 
Willamette country. The scenery was here very fine. On every 
side bold wooded mountains, with the headwaters of the Willamette 
sparkling betwoon the trees, and the snow of Diamond Peak in the 
distance. On the 28th, after evoiy preparation being made, wo 
commenced the passage of the Cascades into Eastern Oregon. The 
ascent was comparatively easy, orossing over may mountain-creeks, 
through woods, whoro I saw many trees of a speoies of yew (Taxus 
bremfolia), until tko olovation bogan to bo porooptiblo in the flora,— 
plants which worn long ago in fruit in the valley woro hero in 
partial flowor, until, as wo gainod tko summit, they worn in full 
bloom. Thickets of rhododendrons with their huge bunohos of pink 
flowers stood out in flno contrast to the drifts of snow, giving One 
a faint idea of tho splondid rhododondron thiokots in Sikkim Hima¬ 
laya, so graphically portrayed by Dr. Josoph Hooker. Occasionally 
a magnificent specios of mountain lily would bloom by tho side of 
somo bountiful naxifrago, and tho shrubbory of tho Coanothus would 
add fragrance to tho mountain air. Tho scono from tho summit of 
tho pass (4441 feot •) was grand in the oxtromo. Tho bold orags 
of tho Diamond Peak with its old orater, and tho “ Three Sistors ” 
appeared to tho north, and on the left, away to tho south, the tops of 
Soott’s Peak and Mount Williamson; whilo tho wooded valleys and 
lessor heights of tho Cascado Range lay below, and off to tho oast tho 
long slopo of flat, wooded country, with tho peaks of tho “ Three 
Brothers," tho only break in tho monotony of tho view. Drifts of 
enow lay in shady places, and groen grassy spots formed halting- 
places by tho side of mountain-streams. Now and then a beautiful 
mountaiu-lako, unsuspected bofore, lay glistening in all its quiot 
beauty in somo unbrokon valley. As we bogan tiro descent a 
marked olraugo was apparent in tho country. Instead of moist 
woods, our route lay by an easy descent through grovos of a pino 
thiokly scattered over that oountry (P. contortus), oncumberod. with 
no undergrowth, and tho soil a mass of volcanio ashes aud pumioe- 
stone. At 2 p.m. we were righj glad, after a weary ride of 20 miles, 
to reach the headwaters of tiro Deschutes or Falls Rivor (lat. 
43° 27’ 22" N.). Desohutos River arises by soveral forks, some of 
whioh take their sourco in tho marshes, another in a lake, which wo 
named “Summit Lake" (wo had seen it on the right hand in 
descending) that communicates by a small oreek with another 16 
miles in length, lower down (named “ Crescent Lake ”); and this 

* This was from tho observations of Mr. Byron Pengra, late Surveyor-General, 
Oregon, and may, 1 think, be relied on. 
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is again connected with a third among the mountains, styled, in 
honour of one of the party, “Lake Oddel.” Our camp here was 
1200 feet below the summit. 

Herons, cranes, and grouse were abundant near the river, but other¬ 
wise few birds were seen in this solitary region. 

On the 29th of July we began to direct our course in an E.S.E. 
direction over a level desert flat, with a soil composed of vol- 
canio'aehos, and thinly scattered with a forest of Pinus contortus, a 
scrubby-loolcing tree at best, abounding in resin. To the east and 
north-east lay a long stretch of flat land, probably 90 miles’ breadth, 
of a similar character to this, but which we found to bo impractic¬ 
able to traverse on account of the almost entire want of wator in it. 
The creoks flowing from tko Cascades being lost in “ sinks” boforo 
going far into this desert track. Tho “ Thrco Blethers ” are tho 
only breaks in this nearly lovol landscape in that direction, and 
the snow peaks of tho Cascades gleaming through tho trees diversify 
the view to the right, and now and then a cool breeze tempers tho 
hot summer’s day as we slowly in long file traverso this wild trnok. 
Aftor a march of 11 milos we halted on a branch of the Deschutes 
Biver, whore we found a tolerably good tract of meadow-land in tho 
immediate vicinity of tho rivor. Deer wero plentiful, and tho 
beautiful little humming-birds flitted about among tho fow flowors 
which tho invigorating moisturo allowed to spring up hero and 
there among tho long swampy grasses. On Sunday, the 30th July, 
tho track was much as before, only more hilly and varied. 

Hithorto, though a sharp look-out had boon kept, wo had scon no 
Shoshones Indians, but this ovoning our soouts came in with very 
long faces, describing tho great moccasin-tracks crossing our trail 
after wo had oomo into camp, and as every one knows that this was 
the “ sign ” of that tribe, we slept with only one oyo shut It was only 
on our arrival at Fort Klamath that we learned from the Indians 
there that wo had been dogged by threo lodges of Snakes tho 
whole of our journey, seeking an opportunity to “ stampede ” our 
horses or capture an odd scalp or two, when it oould be dono with¬ 
out the disagreeable accompaniment of running their heads against 
a loaden bullet. Once as wo crossed Fremont, the “ Pathfinder*’ ” 
trail,.the tracks of mocassins and “barefooted” (unshod) horses, 
with camp-fires not extinguished, began seriously to alarm us. How¬ 
ever, we afterwards found that it was the Superintendent of Indian 
affaire for Oregon on his way with his band of Cyuse scouts to try 
and make a treaty of peace with Pah-ni-ne. 

On tho 2nd of August, after travelling 10 miles, wo came to a 
straggling creek with a great extent of rich grasses by its borders, 
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but tho soil very poor and sandy. We named tixis stream, the only 
only one for several miles, “ Rifle Creek.” Scott’s Peak was hero 
directly abreast of ns, and is a truncated cone of a peculiar form. 
On the morning of the 3rd of August wo were early astir, and, after 
a march of 7 miles, turned down again to a beautiful prairie near 
the Klamath Marsh, where tho party lay over for several days, and 
the animals revelled in a paradise of clover. Wo could see Indians 
in canoes gathering tho pods of the yellow water-lily on tho marsh, 
and tracks of grizzly boar did not mako our woodland botanizing 
any tiring tho pleasanter. Hero I bade good byo to my gallant com- 
pagnp»8 do voyage, from whom I had received so many kindnossos, 
and, accompanied by Lieut M'Call and an escort of six troopers, 
rode over tho ridgo to tho westward, to a fort rocontly established in 
Klamath Basin, and supposed to bo distent botwoon 16 and 20 milos. 
Wo had a pleasant rido ovor a low ridgo—a spur of tho Cascados— 
through a line grovo of yellow pine (P. ponderosus), where wo shot u 
skulking coyoto wolf {Cams latrans, Sag.), and then, descending into 
a valloy whoro Indian sign was plentiful, until from an ominenoo 
tho lovely prairie of Klamath Basin—shut in by snowy mountains 
with cold rivers moandoring through, and studded with groves of 
trees, like wooded islands in a soa of grass—burst upon our aston¬ 
ished view, so long accustomed to tho arid traot wo had boon pass¬ 
ing ovor. Wo crossed tho “ Fort Crook,” a stream of icy-cold water 
(whioh springs out of tho ground in ono torront), our horses almost 
hidden amidst tho luxuriant herbage, and thon through a milo or 
two of country which it required recollootion of whoro wo wore not 
to suppose some old English park; wo arrived at the fort, oovorod 
with dust and most unprcsontablo figures. The valloy of Klamath 
Basin is excellent soil, but cold springs como down from tho moun¬ 
tains and rondor tho subsoil so cold that cattle cannot subsist hero 
in tho winter, and garden produce, with tho exception of beets and 
turnips, does not como to any size. Down by the borders of Klamath 
Lake and Spraguo’s Biver tho snow lies only a short time, and thoro 
the Indians winter their stock. 

Tho Snake or Lewis Fork of tho Columbia River is navigated 
during the fow weeks of high water by a steamer as high up as 
Lewiston (so named from the celebrated explorer), but from recent 
explorations it is found that tho valloy is entirely different from the 
mouth of the Boisd down to Old Ferry from what it is below. There 
is said to be no Snake Valley above Bois6 and Owyhee rivers, the 
Snake, winding its way around low alkaline hills which bear only 
sagebrush; and there boing no grassy bottoms or islands worth 
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speaking of, only clayey banks of almost dazzling whiteness, the dis¬ 
trict offers.no inducements to settlement. The river is from 200 to 
400 yards wide, deep at its mouth, and free from “ ruffles; ” the 
current averaging tho strength of the Columbia between tho Dallas 
and tho Cascades. The Owyhee and Boise rivers, which doboucho 
into the Snake within a short distance of each other, sensibly incrcaso 
the volume of water. The limits of this paper being our own per¬ 
sonal explorations, it would be out of place to attempt any laboured 
geographical description of tho country outside our track, however 
littlo known or (what is worse) erroneously described, yet I oannot 
loave the Snake River without mentioning the magnificent waterfall 
discovered on the upper reaches of it Wo have received from one of 
the discoverors a trustworthy account of these grand falls. They 
were discovered by a detachment of troops scouting in the valloy 
of tho river in 1863. The entire volumo of the Snako pours over 
a shoor precipice of 198 feet 38 feet higher than Niagara. Tho 
locality of this immense waterfall is near tho point hithorto 
designated as the Great Shoehow, or Salmon Falls, of that river, 
but they havo always been enveloped in mystery. For hundreds of 
miles aeross that great plain, Snako River flows through a cafion 
with vortical walls. Tho route erotic a from point to point of 
the bonds, only approaching close to tho rivor whore'there is 
a chance to descond to the water. From those facts fow, if any, 
of tho many adventurers that have “ crossed tho plains ” ever lookod 
upon tho Great Falls. Tho discovorers report, besides tho main 
cataract, many others of less height, varying from 20 to 60 foot 
eaob, near by. 

Tho Bois6 basin comprises the principal mines which havo 
boon discovered in and about the middle portion of Idaho terri¬ 
tory. It lies in near lat. 43° s., and is surrounded by vory high 
mountains, from which waters flow into the tributaries of tho Snake, 
tho Colorado, and the Missouri. Jefferson’s Fork being the principal 
tributary of tho Missouri, Green River of tho Colorado, and Snako 
River of the Columbia. On this stream but little mining has boon 
done, the gold being generally so fine that, little exertion has 
boon made to save it: there being good mines near at hand in 
tho basin, and wages rating high. This, together with the fact that 
sufficient water can only be had about three months in the year, has 
impeded the progress of mining. Boise basin may be estimated as 
being about 26 miles 'long and 10 miles wide. The gold is not 
found in strata of earth or gravel, but in leads, many places being 
marvellously rich; others (as is too often tho case with gold- 
diggings generally) not paying the expense of working. This is 
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true of all gold mines, that while one man is making a fortune, fifty 
arc ruined: indeed, out of the hundreds of gold minors whom I 
have known, I cannot recollect ten who have earned more by gold 
mining than they would have done by any other quieter and less 
laborious employment in the same country. In this basin there 
are four villages:—Idaho City, the capital, is tho largest; Pioneer 
City, the second; Placorvillo, third; and Centroville, fourth. 
Pioneer City is hotter known as “ Fort Hog'ern.” Granitio rook 
forms the basis of those mountains, and is what the miners call 
the “bed-rook.” By sinking down, deposits of washed boulders 
havo boon found to a depth of 90 foot Tho hills are composed of 
syenite or granito, bluo, whitish, and grey, with occasional eruptions 
of basalt, sorpentino and trap, with strata of raotamorphosod clay- 
slates, and when folspar prevails the soil is generally looso and rioli 
in gold. Tho quartz veins, running n.n.w. and s.b.k., vary in width, 
aud provo rioli on tho surface, evidently showing that tho gold in 
the crook, &o., has been disintegrated from them. In many of tho 
lodges, pyritos of iron, antimony, copper, galena, sulphur, arsenio 
and bismuth ooour. Some of these metals are plentiful, but are 
obnoxious to tho quartz millraon, as it is impossible to work the 
gold-bearing rook sufficiently fine for successful amalgamation, 
when having to contend with thoso basor metals. Tho valloy of 
Boisd River has two bonchos or raised torracos. The lower shows 
marks of inundation, and is in placos modoratoly fortilo. Tho 
upper is dry sandy soil, with no available ground to oultivato at 
all. The valley is only caloulatod to raise vogetablos enough to 
supply tho raining camps around. It will nevor yiold a largo 
quantity of hay or grain. Last winter (18G4-5) the thormomotor 
sank many degrees bolow zero. Tho rivers are belted with cotton¬ 
wood trees, but not heavily. Tho confluence of tho Boisd with tho 
Snake River is about 40 miles bolow Boisd “ City." 

Tho Prksidbnt informed tho meeting that Mr. Brown, who bad brought 
Mr. Hines’ paper to England, and enlarged it by remarks of his own, was 
a most able botanist, and had travelled for several years in the oountrics 
of western North America. He had himsolf witnessed Mount Hood in a stato 
of activity. With regard to the subject of the second Paper, tho uiootiug 
would recollect that some years ago, Colonel Fremont traversed tho Cascade 
chain, in his explorations of the then almost unknown Pacific regions of North 
America. The route taken by Mr. Brown, as described in the paper, was 
however, quite a new one, aud the ground traversed different from that 
described by Rremont. Tho paper-was a long one, aud oomposed of several 
distinct narratives relating to the country between Oregon and tho territory 
of Idaho, but the remainder of it could not bo read that evening. . 

Mr. Brown said that the Cascade range of mountains traversed tho British 
possessions, Washington Territory and Oregon, from north to south, and were 
a continuation of tho Sierra Nevada of California. Further to the south, tho 
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ranges were connected by tho enure of tho Siskiyou. The range was more 
important even than tho Rocky Mountains, as far as concerned the physical 
geography of North America, because, while tho climates on tho immediate 
eastern and western sides of the Rocky Mountains wore very similar, and 
tho plants aud animals almost identical, tho plants, animals, and climate 
on the sides of tho Cascade Mountains wore very dissimilar. Tho soils were 
also totally different in character on the two sides of tho rango. Tho soil 
on the western side was rich and fertile, and a portion of it was thickly 
wooded. Many districts were cultivated, aud in fact almost tho whole popu¬ 
lation of Oregon, comprising 50,000 or 00,000 people, were found in tho 
valleys of tho west; whereas, on tho caatorn sido tho soil was poor and tho 
country arid, and thofo was no cultivation except in such valleys as that 
of Deschutes, which was woll watered. Tho cause of tho western side of tho 
range being more fertile than tho eastern, was that tho mountains caught 
the warm brecr.os from tho Pacific, and precipitatod tho moisture over that 
rogion. The Cascado Mountains had all boon more or less active volcanoes, 
and some of them wore nctivo to this day. Ho had occasion in exploring 
tho rango to visit tho old orators, and ho found that sovcral of thorn had 
dcop lakes lilco tho Gemundor Mfiar in tho Eifel, tho Pulvormaar, tho 
Murfol dor Maar, Ac. Mount Hood was an actlvo volcano. In October, 
1806, there was a sovoro earthquake in California, which was felt all ovor 
the west coast. He had occasion to make, with tho assistance of a fricud, somo 
observations upon this mountain nenr tho Columbia River. Ho arrived there 
in Octobor, just after tho earthquake, aud though ho himself did notseo any 
eruption in which tire was visiblo, yet his friend observed some flames. On tho 
day after their arrival thoy saw smoko issuing from tho mountain in largo 
volumes, and in tho afternoon of tho samo dpy thoro emorgod largo volumes of 
steam, occasionally mixed with blaok smoko. The noxt day tho omissions con¬ 
sisted almost ontivcly of steam. This steam formod into clouds, and drifted away 
to tho horizon. Tho day following that was wot, probably in oonsoounnoo 
of tho steam which had cscapod from tho volcano. During tho following 
winter, tho snow oovered tho whole mountain, and Mr. Hinos’ ascent was mado 
after that. Bnt in tho summer of i860, black smoko was again scon issuing 
from Mount Hood. He had just received a letter from tho North-west Const, 
stating that on a very clear day smoko had been soon recently coming out 
of tho mountain. Mount Raiuicr was scon in oruption in 1842; aud Mount 
St. HoIcub in 1842 sont out showers of ashes, and General Fremont men¬ 
tioned that he saw somo of tho nsbos. In roforonco to Mount Bakor, that 
mountain oould bo seen very woll from tho town of Victoria, Vancouvov Island, 
and tho colonists viewed it with very great pride. Its height hod not been 
exactly ascertained, but it was supposed to bo botween 10,000 and 11,000 
feet. Ho mado an attempt to ascend it in August, 1866; but, after going 
for five days into tho interior of the country, the Indians would not allow 
hia party to proceed; but some of tho party afterwords succeeded in reaching 
nearly to tho summit, and saw streams of lava. In 1803 flames were soon 
coming out of Mount Baker; and he was told by Sir James Douglas thot in 
former years ho had seen flames issuing from the summit. Ho (Mr. Brown) 
was told by trustworthy observes that, in the summer ho ascended, flames 
wore seen at night, but the eruption was not of a very decided character. 
He had scon lava and pummice-stono in the adjacent stream. 

Mr. Dallas, late Governor of Prinoe Report's Land, said he agreed with 
the general description of the country given by Mr. Brown. Ho had, how¬ 
ever, been rather amused by the apprehensions entertained by the American 
officor of an attack from Indians, and by the commanding pffioer warning 
Mr. Brown, on entering the country, that he would have need of ten 
scalps. He (Mr. Dallas) had traversed a largo portion of the country, and 
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travelled amongst the most hostile of the Indians, namely, the Blackfeet and 
the Sioux, without any fear. He wished to call attentiou to the remarkable fact 
that all over North America, wherever the British rule prevailed, there had 
been scarcely any instance of disturbance or collision with the Indian tribes. He 
did not think that could be said of any other part of the world where we 
had cqmo into contact with the natives of the country; he could instance 
the Cape of Good Hope and New Zealand. Ho attributed this exceptional 
result in the case of the North American Indians to the tact and management 
of the early pioneers who inaugurated the system, which had been always 
maintained by the Hudson’s Bay Company, namely, under all circum¬ 
stances to maintain friendly relations with the Indians. Even in cases whore 
aggressions and raids had been made by them, though we had always 
punished thorn, yet wo had dono so in accordance with their own ideas and 
customs, and had goncrally boon successful in carrying their conviotions with 
us. This fact of the immunity of British subject* among the tribes of tbo 
Indians was remarkable, and spoko very much in favour of the managomont 
of those who hnvo had the rule of the country; whilo, as regarded Americans, 
it had never been safe for anyone to travel tho country as an American. 

8ir Edwaiu> BinoHBft said ho must congratulate the Society on receiving a 
paper from persons who had been brave enough to ascend tho snowy peaks of 
tho CascaHo Mountains; but ho should hnvo felt much hotter satisfied if tho 
paper had given tho data upon which tho altitude of Mount Hood had boon 
deduced. Passing up and down tho Columbia llivor he had scon theso moun¬ 
tains, but, as far os his own estimate wont, ho should consider that Mount St. 
Elias, which ho had also soon, was infinitely higher than the mountains of tho 
region dcscribod. There oould bo no question about that.* 8t. Elias was the 
father of tho icoborgs of that ioy sea. Tho ico bad boon soon slipping down 
tho mountain, and actually calving its borgs into tho sen. At tho time he 
passed Mount Hood it did not strike him as a very lofty mountain. Ho esti¬ 
mated its altitude from Fort Vancouvor, having no scooncl position which would 

S vo a proper basis for determining tho height; butono curious ftet was that 
ount Hood was not soon from tho sea. It was not so high as to allow of its 
being seen over tho outer ridge of mountains, and therefore ho oould not imngino 
that it was of tho altitudo which had been stated. Ho oould most clearly bear 
out all that Governor Dallas bad stated with regard to tho safety of British sub- 

H s among tho Indians. Ho (Sir E. Bclohor) had mentioned, in a work which ho 
published, tho coao of a hunter named McLeod, who, with no company but 
his wife, travelled right through tho mountains to the Indian settlement* and back 
again, without any harm happening to them. Some Americans who followed and 
attempted tho samo route, not being British subject*, woro stopped, and, ho 
believed, murdered by tho Indians. Signs of former volcanio action had long 
ago been observed near tho mouth of tho Columbia Kivcr, in the great quantities 
of pumico-8tono found there, and a* far as tho sandy beaches extended, Tho 
River Willamette wo* tho centro of tho district in which tho Governor of 
Vancouvor Island had allowed a party of Americans to ostablish themselves in 
1838 or 1839. It was a very rich country. He had no doubt that tho Western 
coast, wherever tho sea-breezes reached, would prove well adapted for cultiva¬ 
tion. He very much doubted that any of the land on the Eastern side would 
be productive. For instance, on the banks of the Sacramento, for a distance of 
upwards of 96 miles as tho crow flics, although the bonks were alluvial and 
there was a great depth of soil, nothing would grow except the coarsest 
grasses. 

Mr. Casklla stated that the deduction mado with regard to the altitude of 


* No decided determination of the height of Mount St. Elios has been arrived at: 
whence then the assertion that Mount Hood is higher?—E. B. 
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sheep were destroyed by this cause. The Sacramento Valley, and to the south of 
San Francisco, a district pronounced many years ago by Governor Douglas as 
unfit forgrowiug grain, were very fertile, and the latter had proved of late years 
to be the very best grain-growing country. He (Mr. Booker) had seen lauds, 
not more than 60 miles south of San Francisco, which had produced 80 bushels 
of wheat and 120 bushels of barley and oats to the acre. A portion of the 
country consisted of steppes. The district near the sea produced the largest 
returns, and the land gradually became less fertile the higher it was, until 
at last it was fit only for grazing land. The neighbourhood of the geysers 
was tho finest agricultural country in the world, consisting of narrow valleys, 
with rivers or creeks running through them. These valleys afforded maguificent 
views to those who wore in search of scenery, and plontoous crops to those who 
were in search of tho rewards of husbandry. Last spring ho ascended Mount 
St. Helens, near tho Geysers. Tho height was about 4600 feet, and tho ascent 
was very easy by means of a pathway through the brushwood. Tho top of tho 
bill was a region of stunted pines, not one of which exceeded 10 feet in height, 
and bearing largo cones. The top of tho hill afforded a view which he did not 
think coula bo easily surpassed. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICE. 

(Printed by ordor of Counoil.) 


On the Sources and Course of the Lycus and other Rivers in Kurdistan. 

By J. E. Taylor, Esq., Hor Majesty’s Consul at Diarbokr.* 
(Communicated by Captain Felix Jokes.) 

My dear Cai-tain Jones,— 2 .1W7. 

I send you a rough map of mv last journey and routes from Erzoroum 
to Kirn Hissar round to Arab-Kfr; thence to Khozat and through tho 
Deyrafm to Kamach and Erzingdn; from there again, but by another line, 
through tho Doyrsfm to Khozat; thence to Mazgerd or Hoimuzgcrd on to 
Poyrtok and Kharput 

Tho interest of this route consists in ray having satisfactorily traced the 
Kalkyt, Dogirmon, or Kara Su (tho Lvous), from its sourco down to the point 
where it is generally known near Koinloo Hissar, as also its principal tributary 
the Ko&t or Kara Hissar 86. Tho real sourco and early course of tho Kizzcl 
Irmik or Halys has also been visited and fixed. It rises at the foot of tho 
high oentre peak of tho Kizzil-dagh; henoo its name. Subsequently I followed 
the Mezoor Su and tho rivor of Tchimishgezck, both of which aro one with the 
Chigneyr Su, and they arc now for the first time laid down with something like 
exactitude. Independent of these new notices, 1 think I have supplied a tolerably 
correct sketch of a great part of the Deyrafm Dagh, a range of huge mountains 
only to bo penetrated at three points from tho north, viz.—by tho narrow passes 
of the Zi&rct, Hardmf, and Merj&n Boghizf. The first I followed on my way to 

• The details of Mr. Taylor’s discoveries, with his map, will be published in tho 
Journal vol. xxxvii. 
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Kamiich, and the last on my return from Erzing6n to Khozit, Mazgerd, and 
Kharput. The old town of Saddak, which lies near the head of the Lycos, is 
interesting, and has not yet been visited or described; nor was the site of 
Pompey’s Nicopolis finally detennined before. Rut a Roman milestone 
which I found near it (the modern Purk) at Ak-Shdhr, fully settles that point 
as well as identifies the rock and old nuns of Kara Hissar as the last place of 
refuge of Mithridates when flying from Pompey previous to cscapo into Colchis. 
It is certainly either that place or the old Dasteira. (See Strabo, Book xii. 
cap. 8.) 

The above are only a few of the more salient matters of interest which 
presont themselves in a journal too copious for mo to arrange at present Nor 
can I say any tiling hero on the extraordinary Kizzil-bash race, their customs, 
religion, and language, as these topics require more time than I can spare from 
offioial routine. You will observe that the country covered by my map is 
that part (from 38° 40 1 n. 1st. and 89° 40'{80" b. long.) left bare in Kiepert’s 
last map of those parts. It is right to note that my predecessor, Sir It. Dalzcll, 
performed part of tho route between Kamach and Halvorcc Vank before mo; 
but I do not think he has preserved any data for laying down his tmvols. 

One word raoro as to the map. According to my reckoning and bearings, 
Erzingin is no less than 21 miles north of tho position asoribed to it by 
Kiepert; this in itself will chango tho whole course of tho Kara Su or 
Erzoroum branch of tho Euphrates. But, aftor reading what I now offer ns to 
tho fixed data which servo as hoses to my work and tho matter of it, with tho 
subsequent issue, I think you will be disposed to say that I am right and 
Kiepert wrong. In tho first place, Erzingin has never been astronomically 
fixed; Erzoroum, Kara Ilisaar, Arab-Klr, and Kharput have; and thoso 
points worn my guides. My work was planned every evening from bearings 
and angles taken at evory turn of tho rood ; tho pace of my none had boon 
ascertained from twenty measured and timod trials in tho Erzoroum plain, and 
during every week of my journoy. Tho paco of laden mules—which rarely 
varies—was also regularly noted between stage and stogo. In this mannor my 
observations wore only 2 miles out on arriving at Kara Hissar, 8 miles at 
Arab-Kfr, aud 8 miles at Kharpfit; on all occasions that error was east of tho 
fixed positions. Tho work was dono in threo portions, with a fresh starting- 
point for each. 

1st. From Erzeroum to Kara Hissar. 

2nd. From Karo Hissar to Arab-Kfr. 

8rd. From Arab-Kfr to Kharnfit 

Tho above portions aro embodied in the rough map now sent to you, as I 
with to ensure my claim to priority of discovery, which might fail wore I to 
delay notioo until tho map I havo in hand is completed. You will doubtless 
ncoopt tho charge of tho papers with the intentions which prompt mo to 
consign thorn to you. I am busy with a memoir to accompany tho work at a 
future date; unavoidable occupations, however, prevent steady application to 
it, but I still hope to havo it ready in a couplo of months. 


J. G. Tailor. 
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SESSION 1806-67 

Seventh Muling, 25th February, 1867. 

Sir RODERICK I, MURCHISON. Bart., k.o.b., President, 
in tho Chair. 

Presentations.—— 27is Rev. Pierce Butler; Alexander F. Low, Esq.; 
Henri L. Bisohofftheim, Esq. 

Elections.— Henri Louis Bischojfsheim, Esq .; Dr. D. Brandis, f.l.s. ; 
T. W. Forsyth, Esq., o.n. (Bengal Civil Service); Jones Lamprey, Esq., 
M.D. (67th Rcgt.); Rev. Samuel Martin Mayhew ; Colonel the Right non. 
Lord Seaton ; Edward Thornton, Esq., c.B. 

Accessions to tur Library since the last Meeting. Donations, — 
‘North American Rock-writing and othor Aboriginal Modes of 
Recording and Transmitting Thought.' .By Thomas Ewbank. 
Donor, A. Petrie, Esq. f.r.o.s. ‘Reisen duroh Slid Amerika.’ Donor 
and Author, J. J. von Tschudi. • Vallcsiro et Alpium Descriptdo.’ By 
Josim Limlori. Donor, S. M. Drach, Esq., r.iui.s. ‘ Guide to Aus¬ 
tralia.’ 1868. Donor and Author, S. W. Silver, Esq., f.r.g.8. 'Night 
Records of a Journey to Jesso, by a Japanese Traveller in 1861.’ 
3 vols. ‘History of Chinese Geography.’ 32 vols. ‘The Yellow 
River.’ 7 vols. ‘Chinese Dictionaries,’ Ac. 6 vols. ‘Japanese 
Illustrations of tho People of Jesso,’ Ac. Photographs of Chinese 
Scenery, People, Ac. Map of China. Road Maps, Ac. All by Dr. J. 
Lamprey, 67tli Regt. 17 Vols. and Pamphlets from Christiania, of 
Reports of Learned Societies, Statistics, Ac. Collection of Original 
Drawings of a Journey in Australia. By Dr. F. Mueller. Pre¬ 
sented by Sir R. Murohison. Elementary Treatiso on ‘ Quartz and 
Opal,’ including their Varieties. Donor and Author, George Williapi. 
VOL. xi. 1 
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Traillo, f.g.s.e. Report on the Irrigation of Eastom Spain. Donor 
and Author, Clements R. Markham, f.s.a. 

Accessions to Map-room since the last Meeting.— One sheet 
of Topographical Survey of Sweden : Nykopmgs Lan. 1 re¬ 
sented by Major-General J. A. Hazelius Chief of the Royal 
Topographical Corps of Sweden. Natal: a Map of the Zulu an 
Adjacent Country. Presented by Capt. Walmsley, f.r.g.s. Map ot 
the'Republic of Paraguay and Provinces of Comcntes and Lntro 
Eios. Presented by T. I. Hutchinson, f.r.g.s., British Consul at 
Rosario. 8 sheets of the Geological Map of Sweden. Presented 
by Professor A. Erdmann, Chief of Geological Survoy_of Sweden. 
Prance: Carte Hydrologique du Ddpartemont do la Seme. Ire- 
sonted by M. Delosse, Professor of Geology and Engineer to School 
of Mines, Paris. Switzerland: 9 sheets of Dufour's Atlas, corrected 
up to 18C6. Presented by the Federal Government. 

The following Papors were read 

1, An Exploration of the River Ayu.Vy, an Affluent qf the Purus. By 

W. Chandless, Esq., m.a., Gold Medallist of tho Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Sooioty. 

The Author began by recapitulating tho ohiof points of 'forest in 
his narrative of tho Exploration of tho Purus in 1864-6, which was 
road last Session before tho Society, whilst he was on ^SHOcond 
joui-noy (in 1866 - 6 ) up tho river to examine its chief affluent tho 
Aquirv ^ For tho first fifty miles the Purus is a fine broad nvo^in 
harts broad and straight enough to give a foir w ^‘* ho " zo " o 
Above this begin the numerous abrupt windings that add bo 
much to its length. This unexpected tortuousness ^ thrown 
Wrong most calculations about tho Purus made from informatAon 
obtained on the Amazons; thus Count do Castelnau estimates that 
the mouth of a certain affluent of tho river must bo at least as far 
south as 12°, that is more than 8 dog. of latitude from the Amazons, 
but it is really in latitude 7° 48', or only 4 deg. south of the mam 
river There aro very few settlers on the Purus; tho one furthest 
from its mouth-about 260 miles-being an intelligent enterprising 
man who has begun to make a plantation of ind.a-nibbortrcesbut 
he complained that the macaws bite off and drop doi n the iinnpe 
seeds of all the trees in tho neighbourhood, so that it was difficult 
to set good seeds. The Indian tribes of the river are, m ascendmg* 
LI the Mnras, who thinly people its banks for 260 or 800 mdes; 
seoond the Puru-purus, or Pammarys, essentially a water-side 
tribe, unwarlike and good-humoured; third, tho Hypurinds, a gra^ 
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warrior-tribe, but whose wars are but village wars among themselves 
—they extend along the river for nearly 300 miles (not counting the 
local bends), the lower half have to some extent dealings with 
whito men, but the rest are wild. After the Hypurinds there is a 
break of 100 miles or more where Indians are rarely seen, and beyond 
that a tribe is met with far more civilised than any below—the 
Manentenerys; they plant ootton, spin and weave it; when first 
met with they showed no fear, like other Indians, but mot the 
traveller half-way; they seemed to have had some communication 
overland with tho Catholic missionaries at Sarayacu on the Ucayali; 
they are fuirly supplied with iron implements, which they seem to 
obtain from tho Peruvians of tho Ucayali, not directly, but through 
tho medium of other Indians. Mr. Chandless hoard of a portage 
hero. from the Purus to tho Ucayali, over which a canoe could be 
dragged in two days, and, when embarkod on tho Ucayali, arrive 
at Sarayacu in ten days; but ho was unablo to verify tho fact. 
Tho Manontonorys were industvious and well-olod, and thoir women 
scorned to bo well-oUd. Beyond tho Manentonorys camo tho Cano- 
marys, wbioh had never boforo boon roachod by travellers from the 
Amazons. They wore honest and well-mannered, and livo on good 
terms with thoir neighbours. Boyond tho villngos of this tribe 
there was again a long gap destitute of iuhabitants, and Mr. 
Chandloss thon mot with Indians, near the sources of tho main 
rivor, who had novor had any intorcourso, oven indireotly, with 
oivilised men; thoy wore ignorant of the use of iron, using stono 
implements, specimens of which ho exhibited to the meeting. 

The Purus for nearly its whole length flows through an alluvial 
plain with occasional clay cliffs, similar to thoso observed throughout 
the line of tho main Amazons. Tho Aquiry flows through what is 
callod in Portuguese terra firme, but the country, liko that of tho 
Purus and Upper Amazons, is densely covered with forest. On tiro 
Aquiry Mr. Chandloss picked up somo fossil bones whiob, on being 
shown to Professor Agassis, wore pronounced by him to belong to tho 
Mososaurus. The animals seen on the banks of the Aquiry wore vory 
tame. Capybarasweroospeciallynumorous.resemblingflocksofsheep 
on the banks. On tho sand-banks of tho Purus the green ibis and tho 
peacock-heron used to run along a few yards ahead of tho canoe. In 
one place, Mr. ChandleBS witnessed the unusual sight of numerous 
flocks of curassow-birds settled on tho ground, attracted by fruit 
growing near the edge of the water. The lower part of tho Aquiry 
was inhabited by Hypurinds; higher up succeeded the Capechenes 
tribe, who have no canoes, but merely a few rafts of arrow-grass. 
The first 300 miles of the Aquiry Mri Chandless found no difficulty 
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in navigating, oven at the lowest stage of water. He considered it 
to be perfectly navigable for steamers np to tho parallel of 11° 8. 
At some future time it may become a valuable means of com¬ 
munication with tho province of Caravaya in Southern Peru—the 
more so as thus far it comes straight as if from the Madro de 
Dios; still it was not of a size to give him much hopo of its being 
that unapproachable river. After the parallel of 11° tho Aqmry 
bends from tho west and becomes wider and shallower, so that the 
party had to drag the canoes perpetually over the obstaoles. At 
last canoe-travelling was completely stopped by a network of 
stranded timber, and Mr. Ohandlcsa had to leave behind most of his 
party with tho larger canoe, and continue tho journey in a small 
boat ( montaria ). Ho was hero a little too early, for the dry season 
had not yet broken up and given dopth to tho uppor courso of tho 
rivor. At length ho found itusoless longer to continue tho laborious 
task, and turned to descend. 

From a point a little above whero the Aquiry bends from its 
easterly to a northerly courso, lat. II**., Mr. Oliandless started 
inland on foot, striking duo south and hoping to reach somo other 
rivor belonging to tho Madro do Dios basin. For the first throo or 
four miles inlond tho wood was tolorably clear, but beyond that 
distanoe almost impenetrable, cxcopt whero the party out a path. 
At tho end of a week ho was compelled to return for want of pro¬ 
visions. At four or five milos from tho bank of tho Aquiry ho 
crossed a low ridge, and boyond this oame to a succession of small 
stroams, all with a gonoral direction of east Mr. Chandloss con- 
oludod by expressing his opinion that the Madro do Dios falls into 
tho Boni, perhaps botwcon 11 ° and 11° 80 's. lat. 

Tho papor will bo published outiro, with tho Author’s map of tho 
Aquiry, in tho Journal, vol. xxxvi. 


2. Journal of an Expedition to Explore the Courses of the Rivers San 
Oavan and Ayapata, m the Peruvian province of Caravaya. By 
Don Antonio Rainondy, Honorary Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

Don Antonio Raimondy, our Peruvian Honorary Corresponding 
Member, who is already well known to South American geo¬ 
graphers as the author of a valuable work on the Amazonian 
province of Loreto, has now communicated to tho Sooiety a most 
interesting papor, containing the results of his exploration of the 
rivers San Gavan and Ayapata, in the Peruvian province of 
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Caravaya. The maps of this region are so incorrect as to be quite 
useless, and it was the desiro to fix the positions of these two rivers, 
from their sources in the Cordillera to thoir junction with the 
Ynambari, which led Sefior Raimondy to undertake this adventurous 
journey in August, 1864. 

The province of Caravaya is travorsed from W.H.w. to e.s.e. by 
the groat cordillera of the Eastern Andos, and a narrow strip of 
territory along its eastern frontier is ocoupied by the snowy peaks 
and ridges, and by a very lofty table-land to tho southward. The 
rest of tho province is to the eastward of tho Andos, and consists 
of a series of mountain-ridges, with rivers between them, which 
branoh off from tho main chain, and gradually sink down into the 
vast Amazonian plain. They are covered with forests, tho home 
of tho inestimable ohinchona-treea, and presont some of tho most 
magnificent scenery in tho world. It had always been believed in 
Peru that tho rivers of Caravaya, and those further to the north-west 
which drain the Cuzco Andes, formod tho sources of tho Purus. The 
great discovery of Mr. Chandlcss, who found tho sources of tho Purus 
and of the Aquiry in the forests, at a distanoo from tho mountains, 
has proved that this was an error, although a gflanco at tho map 
will show that it was a very natural ono. Sofior Rnimondy now 
tells us that it has boon discovered that those Cuzoonan and Cara- 
vayan rivers aro actually tributaries of tho Beni, ono of tho three 
main affluents of tho Mamor6. Don Faustino Maldonado, a native 
of Torapoto, whoso oxploration of tho Ucayali was brought to tho 
notico of tho Goographical Soction of tho British Association at 
Loads in 1858, lost his life in making this discovery. On tho 5th 
of February, 1861, he constructed a canoo, and, with seven com¬ 
panions, embarked on the river Tono, near its confluence with tho 
Pifia-pifia. These rivers flow through tho forests of Paucor-tambo, to 
tho eastward of Cuzco, and form tbo Madro do Dios or Amarumayu 
River, which, after uniting with the Ynambari from Caravaya, has 
hitherto boon supposed to form the main source of tho P\irus. Maldo¬ 
nado continued to descend this great river, passing many mouths 
of affluents, generally entering on the right bank, until he reached 
a rapid which obliged him to land, and repair his canoe. Soon 
1 afterwards he entered tho river Mamorc, and found himself among 
the savage Caripuna Indians. On the 18th the canoe was capsized 
in a rapid called Caiderao do infiemo, and Maldonado was drowned 
with three of his companions. Tho other four continued the descent 
of tho Mamor4 and Madeira, passing the town of Borba, and entering 
the river Amazons. They obtained a certificate from the Brazilian 
. authorities at Barra, and returned to Tarapoto, their native place 
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on the Huallaga. In the beginning of 1862 these four companions 
of the unfortunate Maldonado ascended the river Ucayali to Cuzco, 
and showed tho authorities there the certificates of their perilous 
voyage. Maldonado was unacquainted with the names of tho 
rivors which ho navigated in his frail canoe, but as the Beni is 
tho only largo river which flows into the Madeira in that part of 
its course where the Caripuna Indians are met with, as wo are 
informed by Liout. Gibbon, U.S.N., Sonor Raimondy is of opinion 
that tho united Ynambari and Madre de Dios flow into the Beni, 
and that Maldonado entered the Madeira by descending its tributary 
tho Beni. He is confirmed in this opinion by the oiroumstanco 
that the account given of tho mouth of the Beni by Maldonado’s 
companions, agroos with tho report of Sofior Palacios, who explored 
a portion of the Boni many years ago, by order of tho Bolivian 
Govornmont, These interesting particulars aro supplomontary to 
tho discoveries of Mr. Chandloss, and finally settle tho long doubtful 
goographioal question respecting tho numerous rivers which drain 
the Andes of Cuzco and Caravaya. They are sources, not of tho 
Purus, but of tho Boni. 

Sonor Raimondy’s own valuable labours woro confined, on this 
oocosion, to a careful examination of tho coursos of tho two most 
western Caravayan rivors, tho- San Gavan and Ayapata, from tho 
Andes to their months in tho Ynambari, and also of that portion of 
tho Ynambari itself botwoen the mouths of these two tributaries. 

Tho villagos of Caravaya aro situated noar the commencement of 
tho forest region, in tiro dcop ravinos forraod by tho rivors, at an 
olovation from 6000 to 8000 feet abovo tho soa. Thoso visited by 
Sonor Raimondy, on this occasion, were Ituata, Ayapata, and 
Ollachca. Ho doscribcs tho olimato as ogroeablo, but as occasionally 
foggy. In tho mornings tho loftier regions aro freo from mists, 
whilo the warm forests below are covered with a dense cloak of 
fog, which, when looked at from abovo, appears like a soa of fleeoy 
vapour. The upper regions then recoivo the first rays of tho sun, 
and, beooming warm, n current of air rushes up from the forests 
below, bringing with it dense masses of vapour. After visiting the 
sources of all tho stroams which form the rivors Ayapata and San 
Gavan, he commenced an adventurous journey down tho valleys 
of Ollachca and San Gavan, in order to examine tho whole course 
of the river, as far as its confluence with tho Ynambari. Tho river 
San Gavan flows through a ravine so narrow that, in many places, 
there is no room for a path between the cliffs and the water. At 
last the gorge became impassable, and it was necessary to return 
to Ayapata, and reach the San Gavan River, by another route, 
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across the forest-covered mountains. Senor Eaimondy describes 
the scenery at the point where the forests commence, as grand and 
majestic in the extreme. The eye extends over a vast panorama 
of verdure, bounded only by the horizon, with the silvery sheen of 
reaches of the rivers showing here end there through the foliage. 
Unfortunately the dense masses of cloud only occasionally open, so 
as to disclose this sublime prospect. Generally the view consists 
of a rolling mass of fleecy clouds, with a few forest-covered hills, 
rising up, liko islands, in the midst. 

Descending into thoso cloud-covered forests, Senor Eaimondy 
reached the estate of San Josd de Bollavista, on the banks of tlje 
San Gavan, the extreme limit of civilization. Hero a most enter¬ 
prising Peruvian, named Aragon, cultivates sugar-cane for making 
mm, cocoa, coffee, pine-apples, and maize for the support of his 
labourers. This estate is 2400 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is woll wilhin the haunts of the savage Indian tribe of Chunchos, and 
has frequently boon attaoked by them, ospeoially in 1851 and 1862. 

Eaimondy left San Josd on tho 7tli of September, and entered tho 
unexplored forosts with a few Indians and 16 days’ provisions. 
They had to force their way through tho tanglod vogotation, and, 
in some places, whoro perpendicular precipicos roso sheer up from 
tho river, it was necossary to make a sort of Jacob’s ladder of luinas, 
and so ascend tho wall of living rock, descending again whoro it 
roceded so as to loavo walking spaco botweon tho cliffs and tho 
rivor. It took a wholo day to advance a league in suoh a oountry. 

At length they reached tho banks of tho groat rivor Ynamban, at 
a point whero it is more tlian 200 yards in width. At tho oonfluonoo 
of the San Gavan and Ynambari tho elevation above tho sea is 
1670 feet. Senor Eaimondy « of opinion that, at a vory short 
distance below this point, the Ynambari would be found to bo 
navigable, becauso tho hills horo becomo vory low, and soon 
afterwards sink altogether into the vast Amazonian plain. Between 
this point and the confluence of tho Madre do Dios tho slope iB less 
than 8 feet per league. 

Senor Eaimondy then followed tho course of tho Ynambari 
up-stream, until he reached the point of its confluence with tho 
Ayapata, a distance of about 12 geographical miles. He returned 
by following tho course of the Ayapata up-stream, encountering 
great difficulties, hacking his way stop by step through dense 
forests, wading across rapid streams, crossing the river on .trees 
cut down and thrown over it for the purpose, and scaling most 
formidable precipices. The provisions ran short, and hunger added 
to the fatigue of this return journey. 
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The results of his expedition wore—tho exact delineation of the 
courses of two important affluents of tho Ynambari, and of a portion 
of the course of that river itself; tho more correot fixing of the 
positions of the villages of Ollachoa, Ayapata, Ituata, Corani, and 
Macusani; and the discovory that tho San Gavan and Ayapata 
flow directly into the Ynambari, without uniting oithor with each 
other or with tho river Marcapata, as they are ommeously made to do 
on most modom maps. Senor Raimondy made careful meteorological 
observations at each oncampment, and his paper is cnriohed with 
numerous valuable notes on tho trees he met with during the coureo 
of his expedition; which give some new information respecting tho 
geographical distribution of plants, as rogards olovation above tho 
Bea, in a very important botanioal region. 

Thero is reason to hope that, boforo long, wo shall roceivo 
further communication from Senor Raimondy, as it is his intention 
to oontinuo his oxplorations in tho valleys of Caravaya. 

Senor Raimondy’s Paper will be printed ontire in Journal, vol. 
xxxvii. 

Tho Prebidbnt, in returning thanks to Mr. Chaudloss, reminded tho moot¬ 
ing that this was tho first apncarauoo boforo tho Socioty of this successful 
travollor, sioco receiving tho Iloyal Medal last'session lor ono of tho most 
romarkablo geographical oxplorations oror undertaken by ono individual. Mr. 
Chandloss had qualified himself for his rooent researches by long oxplorations 
in various parts of America. Ho bogau by traversing North America, publish- 

a an interesting book on tho journey, ontitled ' A Visit to tho Salt Lake 
ho afterwards travelled through South America, from tho Paraguay to 
tho Amazons, down tho Tapajos River. Mr. Chandloas then dovoted about 
two years to tho exploration which gainod for him tho highest distinction of 
this Socioty, namely, that of tho river Purus, a tributary of tho Amazons, 

J hioh ho asooDdod for moro than 1800 miles. Ho at tho samo time laid down 
io various windings of tho river by accurato observations. Mr. Obandloss 
had porformed this labour entirely at his own expense. Ho (tho President) 
believed that it was no exaggeration to say that tho Socioty had never 
previously had before it any ono who, at his own instance, had accomplished so 
much as Mr. Chandloss. 

Mr. MAnnuAu said that it must havo struck all thoso who had road works 
on tho subject of tho valloy of tho Amazons, how very fortunate that region bad 
boon in its scientific oxplorors. In tho last century thero was tho great namo 
of La Condamine, and wo had had in this century many men of scientific 
reputation who had visited and written about different portions of tho Amazons 
Valley—Humboldt, Spix, and Martius, Pccppig, Oastdnau, and Smyth, and, 
in later yeara, Bates, Spruce, and Wallncc. That region had been most 
fortunate in its latest explorer, Mr. Cbandlcss. The Society had seldom 
received a moro admirable piece of geographical work than the minute and 
oomplctc maps of tho Purus and Aquiry rivers which Mr. Chandlesa has 
presented. Judging from the descriptions of tho mouth of the Purus given 
by La Condamino and Smyth, tliat river appeared to be ono of the meet 
irawrtant secondary rivers in South America, but it had been scientifically 
unknown until 1864. Now, however, thanks to Mr. Chandloss, it has been 
accurately mapped very nearly to its source, although Mr. Chandloss modestly 
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omitted to slate that he had reached the source. At all events, ho reached 
a spot where his canoe grounded. His work is of great geographical value 
from the numerous astronomical observations made throughout the oourse of 
the river. The belief of the Peruvians, resting not on fact, but on opinion 
—a belief which ho (Mr. Markham) had fully shared—was, that the drainago 
of the glorious eastern slopes of the Cordilleras of Caravaya and of Cuzoo 
formed the sources of the Purus. That belief was now dispelled. It was at 
length known that neither the Purus nor any of its tributaries came near the 
Andes, and that their sources were in tho virgin forests of tho vast Amazonian 

K * in. For this knowledge, and also for tho great advantage of having the 
rui thoroughly mapped, tho acknowledgments of the Society were due to 
their gold medallist Mr. Chandlcss. The second Paper, which had been read, 
oomrauniented the fact that tho ill-fated Peruvian explorer, Faustino Maldon¬ 
ado, had ascertained that tho rivors flowing from tho Caravayan Cordilleras 
were tributaries of tho Madeira, ono of the secondary rivers of tho great 
Amazons systora. Tho pcoplo of Cuzco had a universal belief that tho 
river which flowed through the forest eastward of Cuzco, called tho Tono, 
was tho headwater of the Purus ; and when ho (Mr. Markham) was at that 
ancient Inca city, 13 years ago, a noble old Italian missionary, Father Bovo 
do Revello, had recently published a pamphlet, entitled ‘El bnllanto porvenir 
del Cuzco (tho brilliant future of Cuzco), in which ho prophesied that 
hereafter, by tho navigation of tho Purus, tho grand old city would bo 
brought several thousand miles nearer Europe than its modern rival Lima. 
It was oven now possible that tho dream might bo realised; but the road 
must bo sought by tho Madeira and tho Beni, or possibly by tho Aquiry, 
and not by tho Purus. Tho discovery of Maldonado with respect to tho 
rivers flowing from tho forests eastward of Cuzco being affluents of tho 
Boni, were very curiously corroborated, to n certain oxtont, by tho historical 
narratives of tho old Spanish oonqueror Oioza do Leon, aud of tho Inca 
Garcilasso do la Vega. Ono of tho great sovereigns of tho great empire of 
Peru, Inca Ilocca, invaded tho forests to the eastward of Cuzoo, and discovered 
that all tho rivers united and formed ono stream, which was called tho Amaru- 
mayu (tho ScrpenUno), now bettor known as tho Madro do Dios. Afterwards 
another Inca, namod Yupanqui, made a road from tho Andes to tho bonks of 
tho Madro do Dios, and having spent throo years in building canoes, in which 
to embark his army upon it, ho desoendod it, and eventually reschod tho 
country of tho Moxos, whom ho conquored. If tho Madro do Dios flowed into 
tho Boni, tho Inca would havo reached tho country of Moxos, which is in 
Bolivia. If it flowod in any other direction ho certainly would not have 
reached that distriot. He (Mr. Markham) understood that Don Antonio 
Baimondy intended to continuo his researches in this moat interesting and 
important region; and ho did not think that the Society, could do better 
sorvice than by giving every encouragement to such men, and by giving all 
publicity to their work. Ho trusted that Mr. Chandless would also ooutmuo 
his researches, and explore tho Boni in the same admirable way in which ho 
had done the Purus. , . 

. Mr. Boli.akkt said that liis friend Professor llaimondy had written him 
lately that he intended to return to tho region of these rivers. His explora¬ 
tions had been most interesting. Tho difhcultics ho had to encounter must 
havo been very great, but his results were most accurate and could bo relied 
on. HiB Paper and map were valuable contributions to tho geography of the 
country* 

Mr. Bates, who was called forward by the audience, said that be addressed 
the Society on the occasion of the reading of Mr. Chandless’s paper last year 
on his first journey up the Purus, and he was afraid what he might say now 
would be little but repetition. He had himself spent nearly five years in the 
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great plain of the Upper Amazons, through which the Purus ran, but he was 
not on the Purus itself. His head-quarters were at a little town called Ega, 
some 200 miles west of the mouth of the Purus, and situated on the banks of 
n lake, or expansion of the bed of a tributary, 6 miles broad and of unknown 
length. He thenco made excursions in various directions; on one occasion for 
several months, a distance of 400 miles westward of his head-ouarters. Tho 
whole region formed a nearly level plain, tho only inequalities Wing rounded 
elevations of a olavey formation not moro than 60 or 70 feet above the level 
of tho 'river. It had been ascertained that this vast plain of tho Upper 
Amazons extendod at least 600 or 600 miles from north to south, and 
about 800 miles from cast to west. It was entirely covered with forest, tho 
trees matted and locked together by woody lianas, or climbing plants of 
infinite varioty, and rising to an nvorago height of from 1*0 to 160 
feet. There was scarcely an aero of open or grass-land. Tho soil was most 
fertile. It was ooraposea of alluvium—tho deposits and washings of tho river 
sediment accumulated during oountless ages. In some parts, whoro tho banks 
of tho river wore washed by currents, ho had seen a depth of more than 20 
feet of vegetable humus. This lovel country was traversed cast and west by 
tho main Amazons, a stream without a rock to interfero with its freo 
navigation, up which steamers of considomblo draught might proceed at all 
seasons of tho year for 600 miles beyond tho farthest point ho had reached— 
a distanoo therefore of 2400 miles from the Atlantic. Tho river was already 
navigated monthly, by a lino of steamers, to this distance. This great and 
fortilo oountry, with all these advantages of easy communication, was, how¬ 
ever, almost unpeopled. The population of the whole plain within Brazilian 
territory, tho Inst time a rough census was taken by tho Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment, amounted only to 40,000. On an average, tho villages are about 100 
miles apart, and each villago contained not moro than COO or 700 inhabitants, 
tho greater part of whom were puro-blood Indians, tho rest being half-breeds and 
a fow white families from tho southern provinces of Brazil sent out to administer 
Justioo or attend to similar duties. This region would doubtless bo a grand 
country in tho distant future, and tho banks of tho main river Amazons 
would bo tho first to booome peopled and flourishing, ns the main stream alono 
offerod on uninterrupted communication betwoen tko Atlantio and tho fertile 
provinoos of East Peru. The inhabitants of Southom Peru, beyond the reach 
of tho main Amazons, had always looked to tho Purus, one of its principal 
southern tributaries, as their future great highway to the Atlantic. The great 
interest attaohed to its exploration can therefore be readily understood. These 
hopes were damped by the results of Mr. Ohandloss' investigation, at least for 
the present, for tho river wos found to terminate in tho midst of almost unin¬ 
habited forests. As, however, tho groat navigable streams of Southern Peru 
havo boon discovered to find their way into tho Madeira instead of into tho 
Purus, some might ask why tho Madeira should not bcoome this great channel 
of navigation? The reason was simply that this fine stream bo fore joining 
tho Amazons bossed through a range of hills, tho western frontier of tho high¬ 
lands of Brazil, and tho navigation wns interrupted by a succession of water¬ 
falls. Small canoes oould ascend only at high water and by much labour. 
All the other southern tributaries of the Amazons to tho westward were far too 
short to reach Peru, and the UcaytUi, tho largest of the westerly affluents, did 
not reach so far south as the rich province of Caravaya. 

Mr. Wallace, in answer to an invitation bv the President, said he had 
not himself visited the interesting district described in Mr. Chandless’ paper. 
There appeared, however, to be a veiy singular geographical fact brought out 
by the discoveries of Mr. Chandless, Damely, a very great similarity or 
parallelism between the tributary rivers on the south of the Amazons and those 
on the north—particularly between the Purus and the river Uaup6s, au 
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affluent of the Rio Negro, whioh he (Mr. Wallace) ascended. It was a very 
curious circumstance that an immense district of country immediately at tne 
foot of the Andes, both north and south, should, apparently, not receive a 
single drop of water from thoso mountains. On the south of the Amazons 
there was an enormous triangular district, as largo as Prance, between the 
Madeira and the Ucayali, and immediately below the great range of the 
Andes, and yet its rivers were not derived from that range. Exactly in 
the same manner, on tho north of the Amazons, tho Japura and the rivers 
east of it appeared to terminate in the great forest-plains before they reached 
the Andes. Ho had ascended the Uaupfc far enough to ascertain the same 
foot with regard to this stream. Though prevented from reaching its source, 
ho ascended to a point near a cataract, where the river, though very wide. wfls 
a slow, sluggish, black-water stream, and he heard that for 10 days journey 
farther up it continued so all tho year round. This was a sufficient proof that 
not a drop of water camo from the slopes of the Andes. Hence, there wore 
enormous plains north and south of tho Amazons which were, by some means, 
cut off from tho dipinngo of tho Andes. It would be very interesting to ascer¬ 
tain what was tho cause of this separation. It would appear probablo that 
it must depend in sorno manner upon tho peculiar contour of tho country. 
There might bo a local elevation or ridgo near tho foot of tho rango, but sepa¬ 
rated from it, which caused tho water to flow north and south and And.an 
outlet in ono of tho great rivers. Ho observed in tho map figures indicating 
tho altitudo of tho river Purus at different points. Ho wished to ask Mr.Chand- 
less whether time figures could bo relied on? 

Mr. ChaudlbsV in reply, said that ho believed, quoting from memory 
from Mr. Wallace’s book, it was found that tho barometer stood higher at 
tho town of Bona than at Pari, and ho bad found that at m Mjjfi■ 
Purus it stood higher tbau at Barra. That, of course, gave a false result as 
to elevation, but ho boliovcd that tho observations wero quite correct mstru- 
montally. His barometer had been tested at Kow. Somo «>lowan c o mu8t l>o 
mado for itoediog from tho equator and tho diminution of tho equatorial 
depression of tho barometer. He could not bolievo that at a point 1600 milos 
from tho sea tho clovation would bo only 107 foot. , .. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Markham, Mr. Chandloss said that the 
greatest height ho had observed on tho Amazons was 1010 foot; Mid on 
the Purus about 1088 feet. This would accord with the general level of tho 
country ns ascertained by Scflor Raimondy’s observations; one-tenth of an 
inoh variation of pressuro on the barometer would bo equal to 100 foot. 

Tho Presides! inquired the altitude of tho ridges abovo tho stream towards 

'''MirCnA^i)* b°6h' rapUed"that the highest ridgo was about 260 foot above 
tbo river. Ho did not sco any land liigh enough to bo callod a chain of 

'“Mr. Markham asked whothor Mr. Chandless saw any high land on tho 
horizon in tho direction of tho Andes. . > • ■, 

Mr. Chandless said that one of his men whom ho sent up a two reported 
that he could see blue hills about s.s.w. .That would agree with tho position 
of tho hills on Mr. Markham’s map. , , , 

Mr. Wallace asked whether Mr. Chandlcss had any simultaneous obser¬ 
vations mado at Barra while ho was on tho Purus. 

Mr. Chandless replied that he had not. He had given, besides the means 
of his barometrical observations, the assumed means at the sea-level, but could 
not say whether these wero correct. ■ __ 

Dr. Mans said that the natural range of the barometer and the difference 
of pressure throughout the district of the Amazons could not be lera than ono 
£<£, which was equivalent to a thousand feet. Although Mr. Chandlers 
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barometric observations were valuable in themselves, still they could not be 
relied on os indicative of height unless simultaneous observations were made 
elsewhere by a standard instrument, by which errors due to the variation of 
atmospheric pressure could be eliminated. 

Mr. Crawford said that it struck him that the tribes of Indians in tho 
valley of tho Amazons were much like herds of tho lower animals Ho 
believed that tho reason of tho paucity of population in that immense plain was 
the enormous quantity of timber which grew there. A country covered with 
forests wna always deficient in useful plants capable of cultivation and in animals 
amonablo to domestication. Tho fertilo valloy which had been spoken of 
might bo vory valuable somo day, but tho Spaniards and Portuguese had been 
m occupation of it for upwards of 300 years and made nothing of it. Ho 
wished to bo informod by Mr. Chnndless whether the different tribes of natives 
whom ho mot spoke the same languago, or whether their languages woro 
different and foundod on tho American prinoiple of agglutination. Ho wished 
also to know whnt animals wero mot with on tho Purus. 

Mr. Ohandlem replied that he had met eight tribes, speaking, ho holioved, 
as many different languages. As to tho animals, ho hod seen tho oumssow- 
bird, tho tapir, and the capivaras (or wator-hog), tho last of these being vory 
common. Monkoys wero to bo found in tho trees by tho river-side, but ho 
had met with scarcely any animals on his land journey through tho forest, 
the noiso of cutting tho path through tho timber having probably frightened 
thorn away. 

To an inquiry from Dr. Wrdstkr as to whothor india-rubber-trees woro 
numerous in tho forest, Mr. Clinndless replied that thoy woro numerous far 
up tho Purus. Thoao who wero accustomed to preparo india-rubber said that 
it was of good quality. 


Eighth Meeting, 1 HA March, 1867. 

Major-General Sir HENRY 0. RAWLINSON, k.c.b., m.p., Vice- 
President, in tho Chair. 

Presentations. — Pearson Morrison, Esq.; Richard Baxter, Esq.; 
Edward Thornton, Esq., o.b. ; Frederick Berridge, Esq. 

Elections. — H. L. Anderson, Esq. (lato Chiof Secretary to tho 
Bombay Govommont); C. F. Collier, Esq.; Colonel Richard Crew; 
William Leighton Jordan, Esq.; William Martin, Esq.; Pearson Mor¬ 
rison, Esq.; James O'Brien, Esq.; Francis Beaufort William Quin, Esq.; 
WiUiam Rossiter, Esq.; Colonel J. C. Salkeld (H.M.’s Indian Forces) ; 
Charles William Shepherd, Esq., m.a., f.z.s.; Edwin Story, Esq., m.a., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Accessions to the Library since the last Meeting.— • Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise on Quartz and Opal,’ by George Trail, f.r.o.s. 
Presented by the Author. ‘ Polynesia: a Popular Description of the 
Physical Features, Inhabitants, Natural History, and Productions of 
the Islands of tlie Pacific; with an Account of their Disoovery and 
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the Progress of Civilization and Christianity amongst them,’ by 
G. F. Angas, f.l.s. Also, ‘Australia: a Popular Account of its 
Physical Features,’ &o. Presented by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. ‘ Viaggio di Cinque Anni in Asia, Africa et 
Europe del Turco, di Gio Battista do Burgo, 1687.’ Presented by 
S. M. Drach, Esq., f.r.g.s. ' Greenland—Eskimo Vocabulary for 
the uso of Arctio Expeditions, 1853.’ ‘Eskimaux and English Vo¬ 
cabulary, for tho uso of Arotio Expeditions, 1850.’ Presented by 
Capt. G. H. Richards, R.N., Hydrographor to the Admiralty. 'Boi- 
trage zur Geologischon in Kaukasisclion Liindern, von II. Abich. 
With a map. Tiflis, 1865. Presented by tho Author, H. Abioh. 
‘ Kortsch und Taman-Kavton dor Halbinselm Kovtsch und Taman ; 

* Apor^u Voyagos ou Transcaucasio on 1864;’ ‘La Goologio du 
Daghestan, 1862,’ donations from tho Academ. Scion, do St. Peters¬ 
burg. ‘ An Elementary Physical Atlas, intended chiefly for Map¬ 
drawing and for tho study of tho great physical features and relief 
contours of the Continents; with nn Introduction to servo as a guide 
for both purposes,’ by the Rev. J. P. Fuunthoipo, d.a., F.R.O.S. ‘ La 
Politique du Brosil, ou la Formoturo dos Fleuvos sous pretext© do 
l’ouvorturo de VAmazono.’ Avoo uno carto colorio. ‘ Roohorohos 
Hydrographiquos do la Mor Caspionne, roformant la parbo Astro- 
nomiquo de cos investigations.’ St. Petersburg. From Vice-Ad¬ 
miral Tilonoy. *Funf Jaron in Japan,’ from 1863 to 1867. ^ 
J. W. J. L. C. Pompe van Moordorvoort. Purchased. ' Uobor 
Colonization in Ost Africa,’ von Otto Korston. Wien, 1867. Pur- 
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Map of China, on 64 sheets. A Chinese Map of tho Province of 
Shan si; showing part of the Groat Wall, and of tho Hoang-ho or 
Yellow River. Presented by Dr. J. Lamprey. 

The Chairman informed tho Mooting that the President was 
absent through indisposition; but ho had forwarded ™/Jf that 

evening, a statement relative to tho reported death £^“g**£* £ 
(tho Chairman) would first read tho letter of Dr. Kuk to Mr. M**, tho 
Assistant-Secretary, which had been published m the Tunes, and afterwards 
the communication of tho President. 


“Mr DEAR Bates, «Zanribar, Dec. 28 , 1866 , ■ 

“Ihavo written fully to. Sir Roderick three weeks ft ° n f 

od Hope and'8t. Helena, again vi& Mauritius and Suez, with all information 

vet have got regarding poor Livingstone. ... 


Good 


uooa auu ow utnuo, “o""- —- 

V&Zt f«.few days, .0 

is there known of the .ad .lory,-and to seek for any letter, .kl-fk™ 
been sent by Dr. LiviDgstone, before crossing Lake Nvassa. I writ*. a note to 
you, that may go by any ship passing here while I 


Syassa,- 
am absent. 


o MVW ^ 

On the 5th of 
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December, nine Johanna men of the party which accompanied Dr. Limestone 
came to Zanzibar, reporting that co the west of Nyassa, some time between 
the end of July and September, they were suddenly attacked by a band of 
Mavite, and that Dr. Livingstone with half his party were murdered Those 
who returned escaped as they say, through being behind and unseen, and they 
all depose to having helped to bury the dead body of their leader the same 
evening. Although in the details and in other dines the accounts of the 
various men differ, they all agree that they saw the body, and that it had one 
wound—that of an axe—on the back of the neck. One man saw the fatal 
blow given. 

“V 10 M ? ck Wa j suddcc ’ “S Dr - Livjaptone bad time to overpower those 
who faced him, and was struggling to reload when cut down from behind. I 
fear the story is true, snd that we shall never know more of its details. Full 
statements have gone home, but this may reach Aden by an American vessel 
dunmj my absence. . • . 

the'way ^ wo now ® ** *bc Society on 

"J.Knut.- 

Tho despatches and letters alluded to by Dr. Kirk had not yot arrived, and 
weio not expected for a fortnight. The following were remarks on Dr. Kirk's 
statement communicated by Sir Roderick:— 

-11th May, 1867. 

“ ^tting particularly that, owing to indispeition, I am unable to attend 
the Meeting this day, I beg the Fellows of the Society to reoollect that, in 
announcing tho reported death of my dear and valued friend J)r. Livingstone, 

I spoke of it as an event which required to be substantiated by better evidence 
'tell’ ° f **** mCC ° f Johan “ thc lalanda, who brought tho 

" 1 am ‘“formed bv Wallen who know these people well, that they are 
Mahommodans who, if they became disgusted with or intimidated by tho fero¬ 
cious Pagan natives on the borders of tho Lake Kyaasa, might have abandoned 

JifVe 11 «“• 1 ‘P*? 1 U P°“ *‘ory they were to tell, would hold 

together firmly m maintaining its truth. 

.,“2'b°™ ar ® a t.«® Tera iPf rtB of their narrative which seem to mo to be 
difficult to understand. Th«r being hidden in a wood, and yet their obaer* 
vatitm of the attack on Livingstone being ao awumtelydiscribol 
.« lf > “ JobannA men state, they buried their leader, is it likely 

that they would in such case not haro brought away with them sorao relic to 
vouch for the truth of their story? Presuming that if hostilo natives bad 
killed Liriurotone. tnnv wnnM Kara i;..u a*, v;. .... ... 



-rely 

• in,) ’ f V h ' 111 ° 0t aUod ° Q u “ UI Dr - Kirk. 

^ of LiTingrtone, and who has gone towards tho 

scene of the alleged disaster, shall hare satisfied himself that the calamity 
rMhy occurred and that Philanthropists and Geographers have lost tho great 
trmeHcr who had already won for himself imperishable renown. b 

to ., ad , d .' hat ‘b' 5 “ore detailed account which Dr. Kirk bad 
fS&jES, Whi ?v* PPe * red l n ‘ Tia!Ca ’ written, will, 

h / t ? e ., n ! w °P° a *U®ged murder, as it can bo 
nothing more than a detailed account of the story as related by the Johanna 

Sust oc^ylSe Sf* OT <* the account received 

' S fe " Rodesicx L Mcrcbiso.v.” 
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He (the Chairman) agreed with Sir Roderick Murchison in all his observations. 
The story told by the men was a very lame one as it stood at present, and 
ought not to be accepted without verification. At the samo time, it was 
ominous that it was now eight or nine months since the assassination was 
said to have taken place, and no despatch had been received contradicting it. 

In the mean time, all that could bo done was, to have patience aud await the . 
result. He (the Chairman) was sure that thoy would all feel that, if Dr. 
Livingstone hod perished, not only had scienco sustained an irreparable loss, 
but that almost every Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society had lost a 
personal friend. 

Tho following Papors were read:— 

1. The Delta and Mouths of the Amu Daria, or Oxus. By Admiral A. 

BOUTAKOFF. 

Thb paper gavo an account of tho exploration whioh tho author 
undertook of tho mouths of tho Oxus iu two expeditions, tho first in 
1848-9, and the eocdnd in 1858-9. Tho river first bogins to bifurcate 
in lat. 42° 12' and long. 60° 15' k. of Greenwich. This is tho head 
of tho Delta, tho central portion of whioh forms a sort of depression 
into whioh tho waters of all tho branches, oxcoptingtho westernmost 
(tho Laudan), empty thomsolvcs in a scries of lakes more or lew 
overgrown with roods. Tho mouth of tho Laudan has a depth of lfc 
to li foot only aoross tho bar. Tho eastern arm, which limits tho 
Dolta, is called tho Kuvan-Djarraa, or ICuk (BIuo) River, and, towards 
tho soa, tho Yangy Su (Now Rivor). In 1848-9 tho principal mass 
of tho waters of tho Oxus was discharged through this branch, so 
that at 9* milos from tho mouth tho expeditionary party drow frosh 
wutor from over tho sido of tho vossol. In 1859, on tho contrary, 
tho Aral was quito salt oloso up to tho mouth of tho Yongy Su. The 
author, in September, 1859, ascended this channel, and at 22* milos 
found tho navigation arrested by a rooky ridgo oxtending right 
across its bed, over whioh tho water was only from 1 * to 2* foot. 
Ho was compelled, in oonsoquenoe, to leave behind bis principal 
vossol, a steamer of 40-horso power, and to continuo tho survoy m 
an open steamer of 12-horso power, with a crew of 18 mon. The 
broadth of tho ohannel further up was from 50 to 80 fathoms, and 
the depth 5, 6, 7, and 8 foot. After throwing off this eastovly arm, 
tho Amu Daria flows to tho n.W. and N., continually emitting small 
branches and one largor channel, tho Karabaili, whioh spreads out 
ovor the depressions, out of which it afterwards runs off into the one 
common channel of tho Ulkun Daria (Great Rivor) the branch by 
which the greatest quantity of water now finds its way to the Aral. 
West of the Ulkun is the Taldyk mouth, which had, in 1848-9, a 
very rapid current, with a depth of 3 feet on the bar, but which had 
lessened to lj and l£foot in 1858. The fortified town of Kungraad, 
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on the left bank of the Amu Daria, numbers from 6000 to 8000 
inhabitants, consisting of Uzbegs, Sarts, Kirghizes, and Karakalpaks. 
The author, in surveying the various mouths, was often watched by 
armed Khivans on the banks, but no serious resistance was offered 
to his operations. 

The paper will be printed entire, with a map, in the ‘Journal,’ 
vol. xxxvii. 


The Chairman’ said that he remembered the time, and it was only 
twenty-five years ago, when the report that a Russian steamer had entered 
the Oxus would have caused a sensation of alarm from one end of India to tho 
other. He was happy to say that such was not the case now. The publio 
both in India and England looked with perfect oomplicency, and even with 
gratification, on the advance which the Russian Government had been making 
in prosecuting geographical knowledge through Central Asia. It was the 
especial happiness of the Geographical Sodety that, apart from all political 
considerations, it could yield a hearty tribute of admiration and applause 
to any nation and to any individual who contributed to the extension of geo¬ 
graphical science. The paper of Admiral Boutakoff was ono of vory great 
geographical Interest. It furnished precise information on many points with 
regard to which we were abeolutely ignorant before. No astronomical obser¬ 
vation had been ever previously taken at the month of the Oxus, nor had we 
known anything of the delta of that river. Admiral Boutakoff, however, was 
already well known in Russia for his extensive and successful exploration of 
tho other great river of Central Asia—tho Syr Daria or Jaxartcs, which also 
fell into tho Aral Sea. Ho had, indeed, conducted a steamer for abovo a 
thousand miles up tho Jaxartes; a geographical feat which would live in 
history. 

Now there were certain points connected with the rivers Oxus and Jaxartcs 
which he (the Chairman) proposed to bring prominently before tho Meeting. 
They referred to a physiol phenomenon which he believed was without parallel 
in tho rest of the world, being, indeed, neither more nor less than the drying up 
at certain ponods of history of the Sea of Aral, and its consequent disappear¬ 
ance from tho map of Asia. The Aral, in terrestrial geography, might be com¬ 
pared with one of the variable stars in astronomy. Aj there were stare 
varying from the first to the fifth magnitude, so the Aral was at times s great 
inland sea 300 or 400 miles in length, at other times a mero reedy marsh, and 
even, occasionally, a hard desert laud, so that travellers actually tossed across 
it without being aware that they were travelling over the bed of a sea. 
Humboldt had devoted 200 para of hie famous work • Asie Centrale’ to tho 
discussion of tho geography of the Aral and the Caspian, and he had esta¬ 
blished beyond dispute that the Oxus had a variable course, sometimes falling 
into one soa and sometimes into the other; but he had not ventured to assert 
that the Aral ever disappeared altogether. Nevertheless, be (the Chairman) 
maintained that we had direct evidence of the fact in modem times, and ho 
thought wo had a right to assume its occurrence in ancient times. 

Tho argument was briefly as follows: In all classical antiquity, from tho 
earliest date, say from 600 years B.C. to 600 or 600 years after Christ—the 
Sea of Aral was utterly unknown in geography. There was not one singlo 
authority—Greek, Latin, or native Persian—who mentioned it The two 
great rivers, the Oxus and the Jaxartes, which, by their contributions now 
form teat sea, were described by all authors as falling into the Caspian. It 
must be remembered, too, that Alexander the Great conducted an armv into 
P*t of Ama > *4 employed officers for the express purpose of nscer- 
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taining the geographical configuration of the neighbouring countries. Ho 
sent his troops on an expedition along the shores of the Caspian, while ho in 
person crossed the Oxus, and reached the banks of the Jaxartes. Hence he 
must havo possessed accurate information as to those localities, and yet the 
account whioh his officers brought back to Greece was that both the rivers 
fell into the Caspian. This statement* indeed, was adhered to throughout 
antiquity, and a practical proof was given of its truth in the notice of the 
lino of commerce which supplied Europe with the products of Asia. This 
commercial route was described as starting from the foot of the Indian 
Caucasus, following the Oxus down to the Caspian, ascending tho Kur or 
Cyrus, and descending tho Pliasis into tho Black Sea, and thenoe orossing into 
Europo. Wo had thus direct ovidcnce, as it seemed, that in the days when 
this route was followed and described, tho Oxus must have fallen into tho 

' l!he Chairman went on to say, that as tho present Sea of Aral filled an 
inconsiderable depression in tho table-land of Coutrnl Asia, having no springs, 
and being entiroly dependent for its supply on tho two groat rivers already 
mentioned, so it followed that if thoso rivers at any time were diverted from 
tho Aral, tho sea would necessarily bcoomo desiccated in a very fow years, 
and tho bed of it would rovort to its original condition of a racro depression 
iu tho desorb Tho lovcls were a very important olement in considering 
this question. That of tho Aral was 117 foot above tho level of tho Caspian, 
and 33 feet nbovo tho Black Sen, tho Caspian itself being 84 fcot below tho 
Black Sea; lio that if a communication were formed botweon tho Aral ami 
tho Caspian, tho Aral would naturally drain off into tho lower basin. To 
proceed, howovor, with tho argument If, in tho times of classio antiquity, 
there was a unanimity of ovidonoo that tho Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into tiro 
Caspian, so, from tho beginning of tho Mohammedan ora, say from tho 
year 600 to about 1800, or for a period of seven hundred years, thoro was 
an equal unanimity oxactly tho other way. During this period tho Arabs 
and their political successors wore in possession of tho country. Thoy woro 
a literary and scientific pcoplo, and wroto numerous works on geography. 
Thoy possessed tho means of ascertaining full topographical details, and they 
invariably represented the two rivers as falling into tho Sea of Aral, or tho 
Uko of Kharesm, ns it was thon usually called. Tho only reasonable inference 
then scorned to bo, that between tho years 500 and 600 tho oourso of tho two 
rivers, owing to somo natural disturbance, must havo ohauged, and that, 
instead of continuing to fall into tho Caspian, thoy bocorno diverted into tho 
sea of Aral, themselves, in fact forming that sea. Now came tho most curious 
part of tho question. From about tho year a.d. 1300 to 1600, that is, for 
about 200 yeArs, Europeans possessed means of becoming acquainted with tho 

£ >graphy of Central Asia which had novor been equalled up to tho present 
y: for thoro were at that time frequent missions sent from tho courts of 
Europo to Mongolia in Central Asia, and the ambassadors so employed had 
for tho meat part preservod records of their journeys. Colonel Yule, an 
associate of the Geographical Society, bad recently brought a general summary 
of those records before tho notice of tho public in a moBt interesting wovk 
(‘Cathay and the Way Thither’), of which he (tho Chairman) could not 
speak too highly, and which ho could not too strongly recommend to the 
notice of all lovers of geographical science. Colonel Yule’s book contained 
records of many travels across Central Asia during the 18th and 14tu 
centuries, and in not one of those records was the Aral mentioned, although 
the route of tho travellers lay in moet cases exactly across ib One of 
the authors in question, named Pegoletti, gave all the details of. the 
commercial route at that time, which conducted from tho Black Sea to 
China, and along whioh merchants conveyed the luxuries of Europe, and 
VOL. XI. K 
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returned with the tea and silk of China. There were, mdecd, detailed notices 
of the route in question, not only in the itmerancs of Pcgolctti but m the 
maps which were constructed from memoranda furnished by tmvellers between 
the 18th and 16th centuries. One of these was called the Catalan Map; 
another was a map preserved in the Palatum library at Florence; another 
was tho Borgian Map, and the meat famous of all was the Venetian map of 
Saint Mauro; and in none of theso was the And notioed. Iho travellers camo 
in the first instance from the Volga to Sarachak, on the extern shore of tho 
Caspian; and from thenoe they pused to Otmr, on the Jaxartcs, tho routo 
lying across tho bed of the Aral, which, nevertheless, in no single instance was 
either mentioned in tho itineraries or laid down in the maps. On thoso ncgativo 
grounds nlono he should consider it quite certain that at that timo the Aral 
did not exist, but we had fortunately positive evidenoe to confirm that 

conclusion. ..... . ... 

Probably somo of those present had heard of a very famous man ai led 
Yar Mahomed Khan, who was chief of Herat, during the poriod of tho Afghan 
war about twenty-five years ago. This person had sent to him (the Chair¬ 
man) during die war, as a token of friendship, a Porsrnn manuscript, which 
seemed to bo of very great value on account of its rarity. It 'vas a work 
written by an officer of the famous ruler of Herat, Shah Rukh Sultau, and 
contained, amongst other matters, a geographical account of tho province of 
Khorassau about the year 1418. Tho writer seemed to have been a minister 
of the country, and evidently knew every village and stream in the province. 
He (tho Chairman) had made three extracts from the manuscript, which ho 
considered to be of the utmost importance, as they reoorded a physical pheno¬ 
menon, namely, the desiccation of the Aral, which he believod had never up 
to tho present time been brought to the notice of the geographers of F.urope, 
although, as before stated, tho great Humboldt had devoted no fewer than 
200 noges of his standard work to the discussion of this subject. In describ¬ 
ing thl lakes of Asia tho writer came in regular order to the Aral, which 
was called tho Lake of Kharesm, and he said, “ In all tho anaent books tho 
Lake of Kharesm is described as the receptacle of tho waters of the Oxus, but 
at tho present date, which is *j. 820 (a.d. 1417), the lake no longer exists, 
tho Jyhun (or Oxus) having made a way for itself to the Caspian, into which 
it disembogues at a spot called Karlawn. as will be described hereafter in its 
proper place." Again, in describing the rivers of Ana, he said,; 1 It i. recorded 
in all the ancient books that from this point the River Jyhfin (or Oxus) flows 
on and disembogues into the sea of Kharesm; but at the present day this 
sea no longer exists, the river having msde for itself a new channel, which 
conducts its waters into the Caspian. The point of embouchure is named 
indifforcntly Karlawn and Akricheh. From Kharesm to tho point where tho 
river falls into the Caspian the greater part of the country is desert, ’ 

So much for the Oxus. With regard to tho Jaxartcs, this writer explained 
another point which was of somo importance; for, although the Oxus might 
have been diverted into the Caspian, still, if the other river entered tlio Ami, it 
would still remain a sea. But it was stated as follows" The river of 
Kbojend in the lower part of its course, passing into the desert of Kharesm, 
joins the Jyhun (or Oxus), and thus ultimately reaches tho Caspian." From 
which passage he (the Chairman) understood that at that time, a.d. 1417, the 
jaxartes below Otrar branched off from its present bed to tho left hand along 
a line now marked by reeds and lagoons (see- Meyendorfs map), and joined 
the Oxus between Kungrad and Khiva, the two rivers from that point flowing 
on to the Caspian in one and the same bed. This statement was of the more 
imixrtance as it came from a writer thoroughly acquainted with the country. 
In addition, to this, there was the testimony of the great Emperor Baber, who 
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of course knew the geography of his own country, and who said that tho 
Jaxartes in his time did not enter tho Aral, but was lost in tho desert. His 
(tho Chairman’s') belief was that it sometimes reached tho Oxus, and was some¬ 
times evaporated in the desert. 

Such is the history of tho Oxus and Jaxartes up to about tho year 1600. 
From that time a second change began to tako place. Tho rivers were then 
found to be going back into tho Aral. It might not be generally known 
that Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, tho agent of some English merchant*, passed 
across Central Asia to Bokhara as early as 1560. He landed on tho shore of 
the Caspian at Ming-kiahlng, and camo down the coast to a point where, as 
ho heard, the Oxus had formerly disembogued into tho sea ; but lie was told 
that tho river had lately ohanged its courso and gono bock into tho Sea of 
Aral. Tho ruler of tho country, Ahul-Ghazi Khan, who had left a most 
elaborate history of it, gavo distinct details of this occurrence, and mentioned 
tho very year in which tho rivor began to roturn into the Aral. Ho related 
how tho stream gradually dried up, and formed tho sea as it at present exists. 
Evidenoo indeed could bo given of tho condition of tiro stream, almost year by 
year, from that time to tho present; but it would bo sufficient to stato that 
ovory modorn travellor who had passed through those regions had found tho 
old bed of tho Rivor Oxus oxactly where it was originally desoribed. It waR 
first brought to our notice by Mouravlcff, a Russian agent, who passed from 
tho Balkan bay to Khiva in 1810. Subsequently Arthur Conolly, who was 
afterwords murdered at Bokhara, attempted to cross from Astrncban to 
Khiva, and ho also camo upon tho old bod; and lastly Mr. Vdmbdry, whom 
tho Follows might romombor sooing at a mooting of tho Socioty two years 

R in his famous joumoy aovoss tho Turkoman desort, traced tho snmo broad 
r-bed, and found that it was porfeotly woll known ns tho nnoient bed of 
tho Oxus. Henoo it seemed that there was sufficient ovidonco to show that 
in early times, nay from tho ycAr 600 boforo tho Christian ora to tho year 
GOO nftor tho Christian era, both tho rivors ran into tho Caspian, tho Aral 
being non-oxlstont; that after that, up to tho year 1800, thoy fell into 
tho Aral; that for tho noxt two hundrwl years—namely, from 1300 to 1600 
—thoy camo hack into tho Caspian; and that thon, at a fourth stAgo, thoy 
gradually flowod back into tho Aral, and formed tho sea as wo now know it, 
Tho changes thus noticed wore very important in refcrenco to what might 
bo tho future history of theso rivers and theso countries. It was quito 
oertnin that, ns tho Jaxartes was now in tho possession of Russia, so tho 
Oxus must also naturally and necessarily be, in tho courso of tirao. Now ho 
would rend what was stated by Russian writers os tho probnblo result of that 
ovont. Tho Russians almost always callod theso rivors by tho names of the 
Amu Daria and tho Syr Daria, instead of the Oxus and tho Jaxartes; but 
ho would, in reading tho extract, use tho latter names as being hotter 
known:— • 

“ Tho Oxus is, for many reasons, of greater importance to Russia than 
oven tho Jaxartes. It disembogued at one period into tho Caspian, and its 
bed to that sea still remains. Somo are of opinion that tho course of tho river 
can be again directed to its ancient bed, while others considor it impossible to 
do so. It can, however, be positively asserted that the existing information 0 £ 
this point is very superficial and inaccurate, and tho question will never bo 
satisfactorily settled until a scientific expedition be sent by tho Government 
to investigate it in all its bearings. The south-eastern shores of tho Sea 
of Aral are well adapted for uniting tho Jaxartes with the Oxus, and 
cncourago the hope that the united rnasi' of water of two such great streams 
may forco thoir way through tho old bed to the Caspian. Tho importance of 
this connexion will readily do understood, when it is remembered that a water- 
route in continuation of tho Volga will be thus created, which will extend for 
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3000 versts into the interior of Asia, and that the extreme points of this unin¬ 
terrupted water-way will be SL Petersburg and the northern slopes of tho 

^This waTa result which he (the Chairman) considered highly probable, 
and he believed that many present at the meeting would live to see a direct 
water-communication from the Baltic to the vicinity of the Indian Caucasus, 
which was considered the natural geographical boundary of India. They roust 
remember that already there was a direct water-communication from tho Neva, 
by means of canals, to Lake Ladoga, and thence to the upper course of the Volga 
and down that river to the Caspian. Then, crossing the Caspian, vessels could 
roach tho mouth of the bod of the Oxus. He looked upon that prospect without 
any apprehension or dismay, regarding it as the natural extension of civilisa¬ 
tion, and believing that it would be for the general advantage of mankind. 
Sir Roderick Murchison had often observed from that Chair that the Follows 
of the Society assembled for the discussion of geographical and not political 
questions: but ho (Sir H. Rawlinsoo) oould not avoid saying that ho did 
Sot look with any apprehension on the opening of this water-communica¬ 
tion; and ho was very glad to find that Russian offioers were able to help 


English geographers towards a more thorough knowledge of the geography c 
Central Asia. They were gratified that evening by the presenoe of tho brotho 
of Admiral Boutakoff, the author of the paper, and he hoped he would say a 
few words on the subject of the expedition. . . , 

Admiral BocTAKorr said that it afforded him the greatest pleasure to have 
hoard tho terms in which the Chairman had spoken of his brother’s efforts in 
furthering tho science of Geography. It would certainly be one of Admiral 
BoutakofTs greatest rewards for the trouble he had taken in tho snrvoy that 
this Socloty foil interested in his researches. „ 

Lord STRAHorouD advocated the uniform use of tho names “ Oxus and 
“ Jaxartcs,” and tho other classical names for the rivere of Asia, in prefer¬ 
ence to tho vernacular terms adopted by the Russians, such as - Amu Dana 
and " Syr Daria.” He also held up as bighlv worthy of imitation tho 
combination of scientific life with practical life which had been made by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson while engaged in the public servioe m tho heart of Central 
Asia. Such a combination was quite unique. . 

Admiral Oxmamxkt asked whether Admiral Boutakoff communicated any in¬ 
formation regarding the soundings of the Aral, for the absence of any depression 
in the middle of the Sea of Aral would bear out all that the chairman had 


he could stole that they bad been published in the charts that had been mado 
from his brother’s survey. , , , 

The Chairman* said that a translation of Admiral Bontokoff’s original survey 
of tho Sea of Aral was to be found in the Transactions of the Society, and in 
that account tho soundings wore given. The sea was shallow throughout. Ho 
believed that its elevation of 117 feet above the Caspian would allow sufficient 
fall, in a distance of 250 or 300 miles, to drain the water into the Caspian. 
They mav have remarked that Admiral Boutakoff seldom found more than two 
ar three feet of water on the bars at the mouths of the delta of tho Oxus. 1 his 
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2. Air ip to Thibet, Kylas, Source of the Sutluj, and die Mansuvmr and 
Itakhas Lakes. By Captain H. U. Smith, Indian Army. 

I and my companion, Mr. A. S. Harrison, m.a., loft Nynoe Tal tlio 
end of June, 1865; but as the first twenty or thirty marches woro 
through well-known ground, I will tako up my diary from the 
81st of July and start from Shib and Cliillum, two camping-grounds 
well known to all traders and the turning-point for all sportamon. 
Being well aware that our only clmnco of getting past the boundary 
was by deceiving the natives os to tho number of days’ provisions 
we had with us (as tho Tartars are ounning enough to count up tho 
number of yaks oaoh sportsman has with him, so as to calculate to 
a nicety how long his provisions will lost), for thoy would havo 
immediately suspected our intention of ponotrating into tho interior 
had wo takon more than a few days’ supply, we had previously 
forwarded by anothor pass, and under tho caro of a trustworthy 
trador, a vory largo supply of provisions and ammunition, and had 
givon directions for thorn to bo packed like nativo merchandize and 
takon to Kylos, whero wo hoped to join them. . 

On reaching Shib our difficulties began. Tho guard of Tartars, 
who ore always attached to ovory European who enters Thibet, 
informed us that wo had reached tho utmost limit for Europeans, 
and that it was their duty to provont our proceeding further. Aftor 
a long argument and plenty of brandy wo wore permitted to march 
to Iydum, somo 20 odd milos to tho oust. Arrived at Iydum, 
wo halted somo days for shooting and to dooido upon our futuro 
movements, to blind or got rid of our Tartar guard, for, though 
not formidable in thomsolves, thoy would havo soon raised tho 
country had they guessed our iutontion of visiting tho lakes and 
their holy of holies, Kylas. Tho only plan that appeared foasiblo 
was to leave most of our things in thoir chargo and tho few servants 
wo could spare, and protond to bo off for a few days’ shooting on tho 
top of tho surrounding hills. Two or three of tho Tartars wore 
extromoly anxious to acoompany us, not only to keep us in sight 
but for the sake of any game wo might kill; however, we porsuadod 
thorn to stay behind and guard our camp and servants from the 
attacks of Dacoits or Tartar robbers. As not ovon one of our Bervan|s 
had a notion of our intentions, wo were able to get off and put 60 milos 
between us and them: we marched for dear life, halting only a few 
hours during the night, and arrived at Kylas late tho next evening. 
I may here mention that Kylas is a little territory held by the 
priests, who are quite independent of tho Chinese authorities, and 
have the power of life and death in their own dominions. We hod 
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previously met the high priest and exchanged visits with him at 
Shib, where he had gone on a trading expedition: we had taken him 
into our confidence and asked his advice as to the best means of 
evading the Tartars and paying a visit to the lake. He told us that 
ho had no power to help us out of his own district, but that if we 
could manage to reach him at Kylas, ho would not only protect us 
but furnish guides and help us to the best of his ability. When 
closo to Kylas wo despatched a messenger to inform him of our 
approach, and asking him to appoint a place for us to encamp in. 
We waited with some anxiety for his reply, for we had only his word 
to go upon, and, had it been merely native politeness, all our plans 
would have been frustrated. The answer soon came that he was 
dolighted to hear wo had got through, that a camping-ground was 
being propared for us, also provisions (the latter very scarce in those 
parts), and wo found everything ready for us on our arrival. 

Kylas, or rather the village of Darchin, where the high priost 
dwells, is situated at the foot of the hill, and is composed of one houso 
(tho priest’s) and three or four huts, built on tho right bank of a beau¬ 
tiful littlo stream which comes down from tho mountain. Wo found 
a good numbor of outsiders in tents, who, togothor with tho small 
population of Darchin, turned out to groot us and watch our overy 
movement during tho timo we stayed thore. Very few had ovor 
neon an European, and our tents, bods, knives and forks, and tho 
way our dinner was cooked, afforded them the greatest delight and 
wonder. Tho noxt morning we paid a visit of ceremony to tho high 
priest, who recoivcd us in great state, and presented each of us with 
a warm Tartar chupkan or coat. We then left and returned to our 
tents, and ho paid us a return visit. We were rather at a loss to 
know what to givo him in return; but luckily Mr. Harrison had an 
air-gun with him, which we made over with several bottles of brandy. 
Tho brandy was soon drunk, but the air-gun will remain for many 
years tho most sacred and mysterious relio in his possession. 

Tho two visits of ceremony being happily over, we proceeded to 
business and asked him for one or two of his men who know tho 
oountry and could guido us to tho best shooting-grounds. Ho ordered 
two men to accompany us, and we prepared for a start; but in the 
midst of our preparations who should come in but our Tartar guard, 
who threw themselves at the feet of the high priest and implored 
him to send us back with them. He, however, kept his promise to 
UB and behaved nobly, pacifying the guard and inducing them to 
return without us: we then made our bow and started off in great 
glee for the Mansurwur Lake, which we found to be about 15 miles 
from Darohin, and encamped at the head of the lake under a 
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temple called Jekep. Early' the next morning, the 13th of 
August, I put my rod together and tried a small fly and succeeded 
in catching twenty-six fish, running from 1 to 2 lbs.: they were 
■without scales and rather bony. X saw some very large fish, but 
not having a boat I did not succeed in hooking one. This I much 
' regret, as I fancied I saw “ marseer” or a fish almost identical. We 
, picked up some scales that must have belonged to a GO or 80 lb. 
fish. The small fish that I caught were bold and eager at a fly, and 
fought woll whon hooked. From tho lake wo marched about 50 
milos to tho oast and north: tho first two marches were on tho high 
road to Lhossa. Wo then turned to tho north and kept under 
a largo mngo of hills running north and south. After shooting 
suow-antolopo and gazelle, wo turned to tho loft and wont up a 
valley of tho Kylas range, whore I was lucky enough to shoot a 
black wolf, tho first ovor shot in that part of tho world. Although 
this may appear irrespootivo of what I am writing to you about, I 
think it as woll to mention that this animal appeared to ho totally 
* unknown in tho country, so muoh so that when I brought it in none 
of .tho natives could inform mo what it was. On onquiry I find it 
is known in Siboria; but in this part of tho world this is the first 
instanoo in whioh it has been mot with. I have its skin and head. 

Wo then returned to tho Mansurwur Lako, and after a fow days’ 
fishing and shooting wo paid a farewell visit to tho high priest at 
Kylas, and travelled by easy marches towards Gortok. Our prin¬ 
cipal objoot boing to trade tho course of the Sutluj and soo if there 
wero any outlet from tho lako northward. Wo carefully skirted 
both tho Mansurwur and Rakhas lakes, and found from tho nature 
of the ground that it was quito impossible that any offluont from 
either lako could roach tho Sutluj, nor was thoro any trace of an old 
bod or watercourse, as montionod in Henry Strachoy’s papor to tho 
Sooioty regarding his journey in 184G; besides whioh it would be 
against tho laws of gravity for water to reach the Sutluj from the 
Rakhas Lake, as it would have to travel a very uphill journey. The 
Sutluj turns almost ot right angles on meeting a small range of bills, 
and at the nearest point must be fully 12 miles from tho Rakhas 
Lake. 

Both Mr. Harrison and myself took the greatest pains to examine 
the course of the rivor, and traced it step by step till it entered the 
Kylas range, where we could step across it without wetting the solo 
of our shoes, besides walking over every inch of the ground from 
the small range of hills to the Rakhas Tal; and we are both con¬ 
vinced that it is quite impossible there can he any connection botween 
the two, neither is there tho slightest traoe of any stream or old 
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watercourse connecting the Mansurwur and Fakhas lakes: in fact, 
the Mansurwur Lake is surrounded by a small range of hills, and 
though fed by many streams from the Kylas range, there is no pos¬ 
sibility of any escape (except from evaporation) on the north side of 
the lake. We took the best ovidence procurable, and oxcept in one 
instance, where the man said he thought that water from tho lake 
might percolate underneath the hill and thus reach the Sutluj, our* 
own ideas wero strengthened and substantiated by tho opinion of 
every one we met; in addition to which it was so palpable, that wo 
need hardly have asked any questions. 

The Chairman said that this pacer was mainly interesting, in consequonco 
of its differing on a point of physical geography from previous discoverers, and 
tho statements of Colonel Strachey. 

Dr. Thomson said that his knowledge of Lako Mansurwur was derived 
merely from the records and observations of tho two Strachcy*, and os he hiul 
travelled with them, and know that they were very trustworthy observers, ho 
did not think they were likely to be wrong. They wero men quite capable of 
recognising a river when they saw it The flow of a river from a lako in a dry 
country would vary very much at different seasons, and ho did not think that. 
a traveller merely going on a fishing excursion should pass a vary docided 
opinion in contradiction of the observations of traveller* who bad preceded 
him. Ho was sure that Kichanl and Henry Stracbevs’ observations would bo 
found quitn trustworthy, when carefully studied by other observers. 

Captain Smith said that in handing the paper to tho Society, ho had no 
wish whatever to criticiso Captain Strachey's observations. Ho (Captain 
Smith) and his friend went to the district spoken of more for shooting than 
anything else. Ho was not himself a scientific man, but his companion was 
thoroughly competent to judge. By mere accident tboy encamped at tho spot 
where tho course of tho Sutluj turned in its desoent from the KylAS. They 
had Strachoy's map with them, and they followed the oouise of tho river up to 
tho hills, whore it came out, and, not satisfied with that, they returned tho 
sarao way, to ascertain whether it was possible that there might bo any 
drainage running out of the Rakhaa Lake to the Sutluj, and they found that it 
would De simply impossible for any water from that lako to reach the Sutluj, 
for it would have to run up-bill. He submitted his observations to the Society 
with all due respect, and he hoped that some other traveller would go and clear 
the matter up. 

Dr. Thomson repeated that he did not think it at all likely that Major 
Strachcy would bo mistaken in his observations. He was well able to judgo of 
the physical contour of a country. It was a very difficult thing to judgo 
of the levels of a country without having the eye exercised in this class of 
observations. Rivers would find their way round corner* in a way which 
ordinary travellers might not always detect, and the authors of tho paper 
might be mistaken as to the impossibility of the water from the RakhasLako 
reaching the Sutluj. 
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Ninth Meeting, 25th March, 1867. 

Sir RODERICK L MURCHISON, Bart., k.c.b., President, 
in the Chair. 

Elections.— Rev. John C. Brown, ll.d., f.l.s. (Professor of Botany, 
South African College, Capo Town); Colonel Edward Conran (Ad¬ 
ministrator of tho Gold Coast); John Dugdale, Esq .; Lieut.-Colonel 
Francis W. Nowdigate (Coldstream Guards). 

Accessions to the Library since the last Meeting. —‘ La Question 
du Polo Noid, par Gustavo Lambort.’ From tho Author. ‘Tho 
North-west Peninsula of Iceland, boing a Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland in tho Spring of 1862,' by C. W. Shophord, m.a. From tho 
Author. ‘ Lo Jardin dos Racines Grfcquca raises on vors Francois, 
1710.’ Given by S. M. Drach, Esq., p.r.o.8. ‘Cartes dos Vontos 
dans l’Ocoan Paoifiquo raoridionulo,’ par lo Comto Cbassolonp 
Luubat. Lo Ministro do la Marino. * Instructions Nautiqucs sur 
les Traversers d’AUor ot do R6tour do la Mauoho h Java,’ par 
C. lo Hollaco. ‘Roisson van Australio naar Java.’ ‘Maandc- 
lijkscho Zoilaandwijzingen von hot, Konoal naar Java.’ ‘ Analos del 
Musoo Publioo do Buenos Aires,’ by Herman Burmoister, mkd. dr. 
Prosonted. • Fivo Years in Japan, 1868-67,’ by Van Moordovoort, 
Purchased. 4 Uttber die Polarlander,’ by Dr. Oswald Hoor. Pur¬ 
chased. ‘ Notes on Columbus : with photographio facsimiles of tho 
Handwriting of Christopher Columbus.’ Now York. Prosontod by 
tho Hakluyt Sooicty. Throe drawings of pcoplo and habitations 
of Josso, by a Japancso artist Prosonted by J. Lamproy, Esq., m.d., 
67th Itogt A miniature on copper of " Kama,” a Kaffir chief. Pro¬ 
sontod by R. J. Garden, Esq., f.r.o.s. Two photographs of Formosa 
natives. Given by R. Swinhoo, Esq. Drawings of Australian 
scenery, from Dr. Ferdinand Muollor, Melbourne. Prosonted by 
Sir Rodoriok Murchison, Bart. 

Accessions to tub Map-room since the last Meeting. —Map of 
the Provinco of Canterbury, Now Zealand, with 6 sectional plans, 
showing the passablo routes over tho Alpine ranges from the west 
to tho east coast. Scale, 1 inch = i mile vertical, 3 miles hori¬ 
zontal, by J. Haast, Esq., Government Geological Surveyor. Pre¬ 
sented by the Author, through Sir R. Murchison. A complete set 
of Maps, illustrating the campaigns in Germany in the summer of 
1866, showing the battle-fields in Bohemia, &c., during the war 
between Prussia and Austria. 17 maps on 23 sheets. Scale, 1 inch 
= tV of a mile. Presented by Colonel Beauchamp Walker, c.b. 
A map of part of Palestine, showing tho route from Jaffa to 
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Jerusalem, by 0. Schick. Presented by Dr. A. Petermann. A 
map of Greece and the Grecian Archipelago. Presented by Dr. A. 
Petermann. Admiralty Charts, 8 in number. Ordnance Sheets, 
94 in number. 

The Taper of tho evening was the following 
Despatches and Letters relating to tiro last Journey and reported 
Death of Dr. Livingstone. By Dr. G. E. Seward, Acting-Consul, 
and Du. J. Kirk, Vice-Consul at Zanzibar. 


1 . Despatches from Dr. Seward, H.M. Acting Political Resident at Zanzibar, 
to Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

(Communicated by the Foreign Office.) 

•I My Lord, " Zanzibar, December 10, I860. 

« j 80U d you tho saddest nows. Dr. Livingstone, in his despatch 
from Ngomano, informed your Lordship that ho stood * on tho 
threshold of tho unexplored/ • Yet, as if that which should botido 
him had alroady thrown its shadow, ho added, 1 it is best to say 

little of tho future/ . . 

•‘My Lord, if tho report of some fugitivos from his party bo truo, 
this bravo and good man has ‘ crossed tho threshold of tho unox- 
nlorod / ho has confronted tho futuro, and will novor rotura. 

« Ho was slain, so it is alleged, during a sudden and unprovoked 
encounter with thoso vory Zulus of whom ho says, m his despatch, 
that they had laid waste tho country round about him, and had 
•swept away tho food from above and in tho ground. With an 
oscort reduced to twonty by dosertion, doath, and dismissals, ho had 
traversed, as I boliovo, that terra incognita between tho confluonoo ol 
tho Loendo and Rovuma rivers at Ngomano, and tlio eastern or 
north-oastom littoral of Lake Nyassa; had crossed tho lake at some 
point, as yet unascertained; had reached a station named Kom- 
poonda, or Mapoonda, on its wostera-probably its north-western— 
shores; and was pushing west or north-west into dangerous ground, 
whon between Maronga and Maklisoora a band of-implacable 
savages stopped the way, a mixed horde of Zulus, or Mafite, and 

^The Nyassa folk were armed with bow aud arrow, the Zulus 

• “ The dim outline of highlands appears even at this distance. They raise the 
spirits, but possibly this is caused partly by the Act that this is “bout SO nulos 
berond our former turning-point and the threshold of the unexplored. 1 FWJJ 
to "make this, Ngomano. my head-quarters all I have felt my way round Lake 
Nyassa. If prospects are fair there I need not return, but trust to another qimrtar 
for fresh supplies, but it is best to say little of the future. —See Proceedings 
Royal Geographical Society/ vol. xi. p. 15. 
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with the traditional shield, broad-bladed spears, and axes. With 
Livingstone there were nine or ten muskets; his Johanna men were 
resting with their loads far in the rear. 

“The Mafite instantly came on to fight; there was no parley, no 
avoidance of the combat; they came on with a rush, with war-oncs, 
and rattling on their shields their spears. As Livingstone and his 
party raised their pieces, their onset was for a moment checked, but 

only for a moment. , _, . , 

“ Livingstone fired, and two Zulus were shot dead (his boys fired 
too, but thoir firo was harmless); he was in the act of reloading, 
when three Mafite leapt upon him through the smoko. There was 
no resistance, thoro oould bo nono.aud ono cruol axe-cut from behind 
put him out of lifo. 

“ He foil, and, when he foil, his terror-stricken eaoort fled hunted 
by the Mafite. Ono, at least, of tho fugitives escaped; and ho, tho 
eye-witness, it is who tolls tho tale-Ali Moosa, chief of his escort 

“ Tho party had loft tho western shores of Nyaaso about fivo days. 
They had started from Kompoouda, on tho lake’s borders (they left 
tho Havildar of Sepoys thoro dying of dysentery, Livingstone had 
dismissed the other sepoys- of tho Bombay 21st at Mataka), and had 
rostod at Maronga, where Livingstono was cautioned not to advance. 
Tho next station was Maklisoora; they woro traversing a flat 
country broken by small hills, and abundantly wooded. Indood, 
tho sccno of tho tragedy so soon to bo consummated would appear 
to havo boon an open forost-glado. 

“Livingstono, os usual, led tiro way—his nine or ton unpractised 
musketeers at his hcols. Ali Moosa had nearly come up with thoso, 
having loft his own Johanna mon resting with thoir loads far in tho 


A UOl • 

“ Suddenly ho hoard Livingstono warn tho boys that tho Mafite 
Vvoro coming; tho boys in turn bookoned Moosa to press forward. 
Moosa saw tho crowd hero and thoro between the trees. 

“Ho had just gained the party, and sunk down behind a tree to 
deliver his own fire, when his leader fell. Moosa fled for his lifo 
along the path he had come, mooting his Johanna mon, who throw 
down their loads, and in a body rushed off into tho deeper forest. 
If tho Mafite really passed Moosa, his escape and that of his people 
verges on tho marvellous. # 

“ However, at sunset, they in great fear left their forest refugo, 
and got back to the place where they hoped to find their baggage. 
It was gone, and then with increasing dread they crept to whare 
the slain traveller lay. • 
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“ Near him, in front, lay the grim Zulus who were killed under 
his sure aim; here and there lay scattered some four dead fugitives 
of the expedition. That one blow had killed him outright, ho had 
no other wound but this terrible gash; it must have gone, from 
their description, through the neck and spino up to the throat in 
front, and it had nearly decapitated him. Death came mercifully 
in its instant suddenness, for A David Livingstone was ‘ ever ready.’ 

“ They found him stripped only of his upper clothing, for the 
Mafito had respected him when dead. They dug with some stakes 
a shallow grave, and hid from the starlight the stricken templo of a 
giand spirit—the body of an apostle of freedom, whose martyrdom 
should make saoved the shores of that sea which his labours made 
known to us, Jind wbioh, now baptized with his life's blood, mon 
should hcncoforth know os ‘ Lako Livingstone.’ 

“ Tho names of those who stood before the Mafito, with Living¬ 
stone, should not bo unromembored 

Adam. James Chooma. 

Maka. Abraham Pariolla. 

Simon Price. Edward Gardner. 

Albort Buraka. Lakoombo. 

Malbrook Joorna. Ali Moosa. 

Of these, four wore soon dead near tho corpso of Livingstono; tho 
rost, save Ali Moosa, aro missing. 

“ Tho Johanna mon raado tho best of thoir way book to Kom- 
poonda or Mapoonda, not venturing near any villago or station ; thoy 
lost thomBolvos in tho junglo, and wore fourteen days on tho way. 

“ At Kompoonda thoy witnessed tho end of tho Ilavildar of 
Sepoys, Bombay 2lst Nativo Infantry. Ho alone of all the Indians 
was faithful; on tho threshold of this Consulate at Zanzibar, ho 
pledgod himself at tho moment of starting never to forsake his 
leader — nor did he; to tho last ho struggled on, worn with 
dysentery, but broke down hopelessly on tho road to Moronga. A 
day or two later, and he would have shared his leader’s fate. 

“ Insubordinato, lazy, impraoticablo, and usoloss, Livingstone had 
dismissed the other sopoys at Mataka. Had they been faithful like 
their Havildar, I should not have had to inscribe a record of this 
sad happening. Thoir unfitness for African travel might liavo boon 
prodioled. At Kompoonda the Johanna mon were deprived of their 
weapons by the Chief, who also kept the Havildar’s. Here they 
joined an Arab slave-caravan, re-crossed the Nyossa, and made for 
Keolwa, the great slave outlet on tho Zanzibar coast. 

“ But here again, and whoro loast expected, they encountered the 
Mafite. They had reached Keepareygree, eight days south-west of 
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Keelwa, when the appearance of a band of these savages scattered 
the caravan. Abandoning ivory, slaves—their all—the Arab leaders 
thought but of saving their lives. The Johanna men agam made 
their escape, and reached Keelwa, whence by the kindness of the 
Customs people they were at once sent on to Zanzibar. I hey 

arrived here on the 6 th of December. 

“ It will bo gratifying to the many and true friends of Dr. 
Livingstone to learn that, when on his sad end being known, the 
British flag was lowered at this Consulate, the French, American, 
and Hanseatic flags woro at one© flown half-mast-high, tho Consuls 
paying a spontaneous tribute to his memory—an oxamplo shortly 
followed by all tho foreign vessols in tho harbour. Tho Sultans 
flag was also lowered. 

.«I must roservo othor dotails for a subsequent letter; but 1 may 
state that no papers, offocta, or relics of Livingstono arc likely to bo 

recovered. «, G . Edwin Seward. 

.. Postscript. _The dato of Dr. Livingstone's death is loft as much 

to conjooturo as tho placo of his grave. 

.. All that wo certainly know is, that ho was at Ngomano on the 
18th of May last; that ho proceeded to Mataka, whenco ho sont a 
dospatch to this Consulate. • , . XT 

•‘ From Mataka ho is said to havo mado for and strode Nyassa, 
whioh ho orossed; but whore—or where Mataka is-cannot he osoor- 

tal .? Tho runaway Reuben with tho sopoys stato that Livingstono 
left Mataka a few days boforo they set out on their return journey 

to Zanzibar. . 

« They wore ono month and twonty days on tho road to Kcolwa, 
which they reached during tho latter days of September. It may be 
inferred from this that Livingstono left Mataka about tho middlo of 
July last. 

« qii 0 Johanna men named six weeks as the probable timo of 
their return journey from Mpoonda to Keelwa with the slave- 
caravan. The fight with the Zulus took place sixteen days before 
they set out. They reached Keelwa in November (Zanzibar, 6th 
December). Roughly, then, we may conjeoturo the death of their 
loador to havo happened during September. The statements of our 
informants as to timo, distance, and direction, are distressingly vague 
and untrustworthy. . . . 

“ I purpose, however, and I shall associate Dr. John Kirk with 


This despatch has miscarried. 
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mo In the labour, to visit Keelwa with the express purpose of con¬ 
ferring with the leaders of the slave-caravans there. Captain 
Bedingfeld of H.M.S. Wasp has obligingly consented to take mo 
there, on his return from assisting a wreck in the neighbourhood. 

“ G. Edwin Seward.” 


“ My Lord, " Zanzibar, 23 rd Dec., I 860 . 

« My despatch of tho 10th inst. dealt almost wholly with tho 
manner of Dr. Livingatono’s death, and but little was said that 
could interest geographers. I had, however, on tho arrival of tho 
Johanna mon, requested Dr. John Kirk—so long Livingstone’s 
assooiato—to make tho geography of thoir statements his poouliar 
oaro. 

“ Ho lias! to day, December 23, handed in his report, whioh I 
have tho honour to submit, together with tho traok-ckart, which 
ho has boon good enough to construct. 

“ Ho has, I seo, conceived Dr. Livingstono’s route to bo almost 
precisely that which tho oxploror himself, when ray guest at Zanzi¬ 
bar, has ovor and over again pointed out on tho map to mo, and to 
Arabs of rank whom X wished to intorost in his travels, ns tho ono 
whioh ho had determined on. And tho intontion of ‘ fooling his 
way round Lake Nyassa,’ which Dr. Livingstono records in his 
despatch from Ngomano, shows that up to that timo ho had not 
givon up his original plan. 

«* I think I shall soon bo able to remove any uncertainty as 
to tho position of Mpoonda or Kompoonda on tho lako littoral. I 
learn that it is a populous and important plaoo on tho lako borders, 
and one of my informants has property and a rosidont agent there. 

“ It is said that Mataka first set tho Zulus in motion westward, 
by inviting thorn to fall upon some Arabs, whom ho himself was too 
weak to punish. 

“ Lotters hove just been recoived, stating that many Arabs had 
just been killed, and that too in perilous proximity to Keolwa. 
Certain it is that tkero is a general restlessness of tho tribes 
between tho East African coast and the lakes of tho interior, and 
that trade is becoming less and less possible; and it is to this 
unpropitious condition of things that we may trace, perhaps, our 
irremediable loss. 

“ It may not bo uninteresting to state that a brilliant and per¬ 
sistent rain of meteors, observed on the same November night both 
here and at Muscat, has been regarded as the certain sign and 
portent of ills present and to come, by Arabs in high places, who 
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associate the troubles in tho interior and along the Arabian coast 
with this splendid starfall. 

“In penning my previous letter I had it in my mind to anticipate 
doubts as to tho verity of Dr. Livingstone’s death, by giving reasons 
why the event should not bo discredited. That tho Johanna men 
alone should havo escaped, whilst all the rest wore missing, was 
certainly doubt-inspiring. But tho defence which they at onco 
put forward was one which could bo accepted without difficulty; 
tho more so as, in Dr. Kirk’s oxpeviencos, tho order of the littlo 
column tallied precisely with that observed in Livingstone’s prior 
Nyassa wandorings. 

" Ho led tho advanco, Moosa led tho boggago-mon. It so happonod 
that they rostod and woro at tho rear, and Moosa had strolled on in 
advance of his party, and saw what has boon’ recorded. 

“ It is not snpposed for an instant that Moosa himself was seon 
by tho Mafito; his oscapo unsoon, and his inability to warn his 
people, account for tho sooming marvel of surviving a Zulu onset, 

“ But thoro was ono point about which thoro was no pvovarica- 
tion, no hesitation, no difforenco, amongst tho uino mon. It was 
tho ono wound that had killed, and tho solemn declaration that they 
had buried thoir slain loador. 

“ Again it must be romorabored that thoso men returned to Zanzi¬ 
bar, whon it would havo been oasior and safor to havo gono homo 
to Johanna. Thoy carao at onco to tho Politioal Agent, and invited, 
or at loast laid thomsolvos open to tho sorntiny and oross-quostioning, 
whioh thoy could altogether havo avoidod had thero been foul play, 
or anything in thoir own oonduot whioh thoy wished to conceal. 

“ Thoy well knew too that, oithor in Johanna or Zanzibar, punish¬ 
ment would sorely ovortoko them, woro it ovor discovered that tho 
talo of thoir loader's death was spurious. 

“ I fear that we must accopt Livingstono’s death as one other of 
those mournful sacrifices whioh Africa insatiably demands from 
thoso who seok to lot tho light fall upon tho mystery of her inuer 
lands and Pagan people. 

" G. Edwin Seward" 


2. Dr. Kirk’s Report on the Route followed by Dr. Livingstone. 

“SlR, "Zanzibar, 20th Dec., 1866. 1 

“ I have the honour to inoloso a brief account of what in my opinion 
was tho route followed by Dr. Livingstone, and with it a rough 
map, showing what seems to bo tho probable position of tho loading 
places mentioned. ^ 

“ You are well aware how impossible it is from such data as we 
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possess to arrive at a certain conclusion; I may, however, assure 
you that thore seems nothing improbable in the narrative as I have 
received it, in rogard to its geographical features. 

“ The customs, moreover, of the various tribes have been kept up 
throughout the detailed depositions mado before you, and to which 
I do not horo refer. 

“ One obvious source of error again meets us horo; as Moosa and 
also one othor of the Johanna mon wore of our party during two 
years on tho Zambesi, Shirks and Nyassa, and those had the samo 
means of learning the customs as I had. 

“ Still I regard tho sad story as true, when stripped of what was 
obviously meant to conceal or apologise for cowardice. 

“ Tho rccovory of tho later dospatohos of Dr. Livingstono, written 
at Mataka, is imperative, os they will givo a cluo to his proposed 
course of notion. I think it vory likely that Dr. Livingstono again 
wrote before plunging into tho Mavito country, of whioh nono know 
the danger better than ho. 

“From tho confused and oontradiotory statements of tho nino 
Johanna mon now in Zanzibar, representing thomsolvos as tho only 
survivors of Dr. Livingstono’s exploring party, it is impossible to 
indicato with certainty tho route followod, tho nature of tho 
country passed, or tho spot whore Dr. Livingstone is said to havo 
boon attackod and killod. 

“ A personal knowledge of Lake Nyassa and acquaintance with 
tho various tribes have aided mo in arranging what I trust may 
prove, in its geographical points, os approximate to tho truth. 

“It will bo remembered that tho statements on whioh tho 
following is based requiro verification, coming as they do from 
men whoso oowardly behaviour gives an obvious motive for con¬ 
cealing tho truth. 

“ After duo allowance has boon mado, I regrot being forced to 
tho conclusion that Dr. livingstono was attacked and killod by tho 
Mavite a littlo to tho west of tho north end of Nyassa. 

“The last letter wo havo from him was written on tho 18th of 
May at the confluence of tho Niendo and Rovuma, called Ngomano. 
From Mikindany (on tho coast) to Ngomano is a distance of 160 miles, 
of which the first 80 is level ground, covorcd with thick bush and 
forest. Tho remainder is more open, and studdod with isolated 
masses of igneous rock and low ridges of syenite and schist, which 
cross the river-bed and render it impassable to boats. 

“ At Ngomano the river is joined from tho south-west by tho 
Niende. Here Dr. Livingstone crossed tho Iiovuma, and remained 
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some time with the chief at the confluence. The country to the 
noi-th had been pillaged by the Mavite, a marauding Zulu tribe 
now settled to the west of Nyassa. This, added to a general 
drought, rendered provisions scarce. 

“ All the camels and many of the buffaloes had by this time 
died from the bite of the Tsetse fly; the men were therefore forced 
to carry loads, and a considerable amount of baggage was left 
behind. 

" Leaving this place, they followed a westerly courso, and after 
a day’s march again saw the Bovuma for tho last time. 

" On tho third day, having passed several plains and tracts of 
forest, they ascended hill-slopes clothed with bamboo-jungle. On 
the seventh they were at Makarika, a small Waiao village, where 
they stayed two days. 

“Four days from Makarika they came to Mataka, a powerful 
Waiao chief, having much cattle and governing a populous distriot. 

“ On leaving Mataka, after a considerable stay, Dr. Livingstono 
lost eleven of tho Bombay sepoys and two of tho educated Africans 
who accompanied him. His party was thus reduced to twenty- 
three. 

“After eight days’ maroh they came to Makata, not far from 
Lake Nyassa. The border of tho lako presented a flat sandy shore; 
it seemed to be about 6 miles wide, and the opposite shore a white 
sand, and no mountain of any oonsequence near, although large 
hills rose to tho south. From the natives of a small fishing-villago 
undor Makata four canoes wore hired, in which the party crossed. 
Embarking in the morning, they had all lauded by noon ; tbo water 
was shallow and the canoes propollod by largo bamboo paddles, 
used only at intervals. 

“Thoro is certainly no part of tbo Nyassa south of lat. II 0, 
which corresponds with this description. Throughout tho 200 miles 
formerly explored it was found to be a deep blue lake, and at the 
only point at all narrow enough to allow of their crossing in the 
time mentioned, it is not only deep, but has a mountain ridge not 
far off its western shore. Besides, the head Johanna man, our 
present informant, was formerly one of the party on tho Shir6, and 
accompaniod Dr. Livingstone on foot beyond the point referred to; 
and, as he positively asserts that the old route lay far to the south, 

I have little hesitation in placing the spot where the lake was 
crossed as the unknown extremity at about 10° 30's. lat 

“ There is a dilatation of the River Shir6 soon after it escapes 
from the south end of Nyassa, much resembling what has been 
represented as found at the northern end; and 1 doubt not this is 

yol. xx. L 
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tho river I heard of as coming from a marsh near Mapunda. The 
account I received when on Nyassa, in lat. 11°, was that Sisia, Kon- 
dowe, Photo, Matote, Mapunda, Chisanga, and N’Karamba wero 
the various places passed in going round the north end of the lake 
from where I then was to a point opposite. 

“ I was told that Chikamba, the chief of Sisia, fought with tho 
Mavite, that at Mapunda a river entered from a marsh, but that the 
lako, ended before Mapunda was reached. 

“ There is good reason to think that Mapunda (or Kampunda), 
whore Livingstone lauded, is the same place as that I heard of 
in 1861. Prom Mapunda Dr. Livingstone went to Marenga; after 
two days’ inarch west beyond, he crossed in canoes over a marsh. 
Thus ho left the shores of the lako, and as his first objeot was to 
settle tho extent northwards of Nyassa, wo may prosumo that ho 
had now done so and was on his way to Ujiji, perhaps by way of 
Oazembo. Ho seemed to havo followed out tho courso mentioned 
in his letter of May 18, whorein ho announced tho intontion of going 
on at once from Nyussa to Tanganyika, if his operations on tho 
former wore successful. 

" Leaving Marenga, where thoy wore well treated, a dosolato 
country was entered, a region scoured by parties of Mavite, who aro 
at oonstant war with thoir neighbours. At tho last outpost of the 
lako peoplo Dr. Livingstono was told that tho Mavite wore thon 
near. 

“ On the morning of tho socond day’s march from Maronga, about 
0 A.M., when crossing a lovol plain with gross 8 feot high, and sout- 
tered brush and forost, a band of Mavito suddenly appeared and aro 
said at onoe to havo attaoked, regardless of tho loss of tho foromost 
as they droppod to Dr. Livingstone’s shot. Tho eduoatod Afrioan 
boys Wore, as usual, near Livingstone, whilo Moosa, with tho 
Johanna men, followed at a short distanco behind. On sooing that 
something was wrong, Moosa wont forward and from bohind a tree 
obsorvod three Mavite close upon Dr. Livingstono, who was at tho 
time endeavouring to reload his gun. Whilo thus occupied ho was 
out down by a blow of a battle-axe, which divided the bone of the 
taeok. Moosa fled, and with him the other Johanna boys. It seems 
that being behind at tho time and conoealed in the bush they were 
hot observed by the Mavite. However this may be, thoy say thoy 
were not pursued to a distance but lay concealed, and towards 
evening came up cautiously to see if the loads still remained where 
they had cast them down. Finding none, they advanced and saw 
Dr. Livingstone’s body where Moosa had seen him fall. The upper 
Plotting stripped and carried off, as were also his gun and every- 
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thing he carried. Near him were several of the African boys dead, 
and in front lay two Mavite. Having buried the body of their leader 
thoy left the spot, and after a time recrossed the lake at Kampunda; 
but So confused is their story, that it is impossible to indicate their 
path to Keelwa further than that it lay north of that by which they 
went. 

(Signed) “ John Kirk.” 

“ To Dr. Seward, H.M.'s Acting Consol." 


3. Extracts/I'm a Letter of Dr. Kibk to Sir R. I. Murchison, Bart., 
dated the Oth December, I860. 

41 My dear Sir Roderick, 

“Although the ovidence is, in many points, contradictory in 
. detail, and the survivors can give no dear account of their route, I 
find no cause to doubt their veradty in the main points of tho nar¬ 
rative, and allow for much from tho fact that an early flight alone 
saved thorn—an act of cowardice which would lead them in a measure 
to oxaggorate some of the circumstances. Ono great difficulty is, that 
thoy speak the language of Johanna only, for this necessitates the use 
of unskilled interpreters. 

14 Our last communication from Dr. Livingstone was writton by 
him on tho 18th May. He was then at Ngomano, where ho re¬ 
mained 15 days, and probably his letter was written about tho 
beginning of that time, or soon after his arrival. We know that ho 
started from Mikindany, struck tho Rovuma about 80 miles from 
its mouth, ahd proceeded to Ngomano, without encountering any 
obstacle; so far the natives woro friendly, but tho paths woro most 
difficult, owing to tho dense forest and tangled vegetation. I need 
not recount what he has narrated, and what has, no doubt, been com¬ 
municated to you through Her Majesty’s Secretary of State; but 
shall briefly state, so far as I have learned, the condition of tho 
party when at Ngomano. They mustered in all thirty-six, viz. 

Dr. Livingstone, 12 Bombay sepoys, 10 Johanna men, 9 boys (Afri¬ 
can) educated, and 4 Africans who had gone with him from tho 
Zambezi to Bombay, where they awaited his return. 

“ Ngomano, on tho confluence of Rovuma and Niende, is the 
country between these streams, so that he had crossed the Rovuma 
before reaching the village of the Chief, oommonly named the 
‘ N’donde.’ The Niende was 6©en to be the main stream, the Rovuma 
being secondary to it From previous expeditions we know that the 
Rovuma, below the confluence, is very subject to sudden rises and 
fells. In May it would be a considerable stream, but in October' 
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and November a dry bed with hardly a boat-passage, and fordable 
every mile. Above the confluence of the Niende, therefore, it must 
have become a series of almost isolated pools, if the Niende was the 
main source. On Dr. Livingstono’s arrival, the country was in a 
disordered state; a drought had injured the crop, and the little left 
had been carried off to the north of the Rovuma by'a marauding 
tribe of Mavitc. Dr. Livingstone seems to havo obtained provisions 
from tho Mabiha of the south-east, and 15 days after his arrival to 
have proceeded westward. Tho first day’s march was over desert 
country, but tho following day they again met tho Rovuma, but did 
not cross it. They had taken a path which formed a chord to one 
of the river-bends, passing small villages of tho Walolo, a tribe 
speaking tho Makua language, and differing in littlo but tho mark 
on the forehead from the main tribe to tho south. They roaohod 
hills towards tho end of tho third day’s march; thoso were clothed 
with bamboo jungles, but littlo water was found. Hero ono of tho 
Africans, educated at Bombay, died. On the fourth and fifth days 
they seem to have orossod open grassy plains with trees; they were 
stoadily making an asoout, as indicated by the coldnoss of tho 
mornings. 

“On tho seventh day they were at Maknrika, whore they rested 
two days, and after oloven marches camo to Matako, a town of con¬ 
siderable sizo, tho residence of a Chiof, who has powor over a large 
district and many people; thoso are of tho Waioo tribe, tho same 
whom wo called Ajawa, on tho Zambesi. This is a high mountainous 
country with fino sconory and abundant water. The streams passed 
had a south-east direction, or scorned to flow to tho Niondo, and ono 
crossed on the ninth day’s march from Ngomano was of considerable 
size. 

“ This region is well peopled, and has abundance of cattlo, besides 
goats and fowls. While hero Dr. Livingstono was well received by 
the Chiof, presents were exchanged, and provisions obtained. In 
tho short journoy already accomplished, tho Bombay sepoys had 
proved unequal to the fatigues and irregular supply of food ; the 
cattle and camels employod to carry loads had died, seemingly from 
the Tsetso fly, and drilled sepoys wore of no use to take their placo; 
they wore fatigued and ueoless. Here Dr. Livingstono discarded 
all, except tho Havildar, who bravoly stuck by him, and advanced 
while his men returned towards tho coast, in company with a slave- 
caravan which passed that way, soon after Dr. Livingstone had left 
Mataka. An estimate of Dr. Livingstono’s confidence in these men 
may be formed from the fact that his letters and despatches were 
entrusted to the chief Mataka to be given to the first caravan : these 
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important documents have not yet been received, although six of the 
sepoys have como in, and Arab caravans arrived at Quiloa. Great 
interest will attach to the recovery of these papers, as in them Dr. 
Livingstone would probably state whether he purposed again re¬ 
turning to Ngomano (where he had left some stores on advancing), 
after having settled the end of the Xyassa and its northern limits 
to the Tanganyika. I have little doubt myself that any idea ho may 
have had of returning had, by this time, been abandoned; indeed, it 
seemed oontrary to Dr. Livingstone’s nature to retrace his steps, nor 
could ho have done so without disorganising his now enfeebled 
expedition. His only chanco of keeping the remainder together 
sooras to have bcon to advanco beyond tho regions in which 
desertion was easy. Having been 15 days at Mataka his party 
advanced, still in a westerly course, tho first day's march one of the 
Bombay educated negroes ran back, and returned to Zanzibar even¬ 
tually with the sepoys. 

" Eight days’ march over hilly country took them to Makata, one 
day distant from the border of a lake; tho chief Makata rulos over 
a large district, extending to tho waters of the lake. Whethor this 
is tho samo man as the Makaka mentioned in Lieutonant-Colonol 
lligby’s despatch of the 15th July, 1860, relating to Dr. Eosoher’s 
murder near the Rovuma, I am unable to say ; but think it extremely 
probablo. In this case Dr. Roscher must have reached the lake 
further north than has been supposed, but no papers were recovered 
to decide with any certainty whore tho fatal event took place. At 
Makata’s anothor Bombay oducated boy desorted. 

“ The day following their arrival at tho lake they obtained four 
canoes, and, embarking in the morning, were all landed on tho 
opposite shore by midday. Comparing this water with parts of 
the Zanzibar* Harbour, my informants, the Johanna men, estimate 
the width as nearly six miles, which, from the time taken to cross, 
socm8 under the truth; but it is to bo remembered they are not 
explicit as to when they embarked. On this, however, they are 
decided, that water extended to the north as far as they could see, 
and they heard of no end in that direction. To the south it seemed 
still wider. They also stated that the canoes were propelled by 
means of poles, and paddles were seldom used. The water was not 
deep; the opposite shore was of white sand, with plains to the west, 
but no hills visible, although high mountains appeared to the south. 
The lake extended at this place north and south. 

“ That night they slept at a small village on the western shore, 
and, leaving the water behind, marched west to Kampunda, or, as 
they often pronounce it, Mapunda. The people of this place possess 
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only a few cattle (only a few cattle were seen in town), but they 
gave a goat to Dr. Livingstono, and he remained one day. Ono of 
the Zambesi boys, Wakotani by name, deserted here; and the 
Havildar, worn out by disease, which attacked him on orossing 
the Nyassa, lagged behind and was left Dr. Livingstone’s party 
was thus reduced to 20 men, all told; of these, however, very few 
knew how to handle firearms, and could bo of no service in caso of 
a determined attack by natives. They loft Mapunda, and arrived 
at Marenga after two days’ march over level land, journeying 
west. No hills were orossod, although mountains were seen to tho 
south j but there was a small hill at Kampunda. After remaining 
a day at Marenga, they again followed a wosterly oourso over smooth 
ground. Marenga, who was oivil to tho party, ferried them in 
oanoes over a muddy ohannol or swamp, rather than river. Soon 
after this they passod Maksura, still keoping west, and slept ono 
night in tho jungle. They had boon told that tiro Mavito woro 
fighting in this part; but they had been so long noar thorn, that Dr. 
Livingstono seemed not to regard it. This was to tho mon; but, 
no doubt, ho was awaro that suddenly ho might find hirasolf faoo to 
fnoo with thorn, as happonod to us on a formor occasion on Lako 
Nyassa, not far south of this vory plaoo. Tho fatal attaok ocourrod 
at 9 a.m. in tho morning’s march. As to tho dato, it is doubtful. If 
tho data suoh as I havo boon ablo to olicit, from a mass of contradic¬ 
tory evidonoo, is to bo roliod on, it would bo about tho 16th of July; 
not before thon, but possibly, if there had been stoppages, of wliioh 
no account has boon taken, as loto as tho end of that month. A 
groat difficulty horo ooours : for, on reckoning baok from tho dato of 
arrival of tho Johanna mon at Zanzibar, wo find a disorepanoy 
of nearly a month unaccounted for. And whether this is to be in¬ 
tercalated boforo or after tho fight, I am as yet quite unable to 
determine; but if the meeting with tho Mavito and Dr. Living¬ 
stone’s death did not happen in July, it must have happened in the 
following month. I am at present inclined to think it happened 
about the last week of July. Tho question of date must bo hold ns 
for from being settled; but this in no way affects tho more import¬ 
ant part of the narrativo. As I was saying, about 9 a.m. in tho 
morning’s march, they found themselveB traversing a plain country 
covered with grass as high as a man’s waist, and abounding in low 
bushes with forest-trees and dense wood at intervals, such, indeed, 
as is seen a little further south, whoro tho country is known. 
Livingstone led tho way, having next to him, as usual, the Zambesi 
boys and the Bombay educated Africans, whilo Mooea, the head of 
tho Johanna men, drew up the rear. As Moosa is our only 
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authority for what happened at this time, I may state that he was 
about 50 yards behind Dr. Livingstone when the boys passed the 
word from the Doctor in front that the Mavite were seen a little 
distance off. On this he ran forward, having with him his loaded 
rifle. When he had reached within ten paces of Dr. Livingstone, 
the Mavite were near and charging, their heads dressed with feathers 
visible above the large Caffro shields of ox-hide. Their arras were 
spears and battle-axes. On seeing Dr. Livingstone and his boys 
with lovelled muskets, they checked their charge for a moment, and 
came on with a hissing sound when they found they were not fired 
on. Dr. Livingstono then shot tho foremost man; he dropped dead; 
the others fired, and, as the smoke cleared away, Moosa saw three 
men facing Dr. Livingstone. Moosa was at this time standing 
behind a treo, in order to fire. Seeing the Mavite suddenly so 
close, ho appears to have been p*uo-strickon. Dr. Livingstone had 
emptied his gun, and was endeavouring to reload, when faoed by 
theso three Mavite, who cut him down with a blow from a battle- 
axe which sovered tho neok-bono, so that tho hoad dropped forward 
and he foil instantly. What happened on tho field after this is 
unknown. Moosa ran off, and having been behind probably was 
unseen, while the Mavite attacked those who were with the Dootor 
and had fired. 

" Moosa in his flight met his men; they had already hoard tho 
firing a littlo way in front, and wore prepared to throw down their 
loads and mako off. This they now did, and ran to a distanoe, 
where they hid themselves in tho bush. Near sunsot thoy camo 
out; and, desirous of seeing if any of the loads still remained, they 
stealthily approached the place. Finding nothing where they had 
thrown them down, and seeing no one, they became bolder and 
cautiously advanced, when they saw Dr. Livingstone’s body stripped 
of all but tho trousers, and presenting one wound in the back of 
tho neck. They scraped a hole in the soil, and placed tire body 
thoro, covering it over with earth. They did not stay longer; near 
Livingstone’s corpse were the bodies of two of tho boys, which they 
reoognised in the dim light by the ragged trousers still on them. 
The corpses of two Mavite lay near, it might be 20 yards off, their 
shields by their sides, but spears and axes had been carried off. 
Nothing remained to bring away, the Mavite had taken all; the 
nine Johanna men who have come back saw two boys dead. One 
Johanna man and all the Bombay and Zambesi boys are missing; 
and there is little chance that any one of them ever returns, taking 
as truth the statements solemnly made by the Johanna man and his 
eight companions, who all declare that, although, with the exception 
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of Moosa, non© saw Dr. Livingston© full, yet they assisted afterwards 
in depositing the body in its shallow grave. 

“Ishall not now follow in detail the narrative of the return 
journey. Dr. Livingstone was gone; it has, therefore, little inter¬ 
est. It was only a gang of ignorant negroes, destitute of every¬ 
thing and fearing every man they saw, endeavouring first to avoid 
habitations, then joining a coast caravan, which they mot after 
crossing the lake at Kampunda. On the way to Urn coast at Quiloa 
the party was suddenly attackod by a party of Mavito and dispersed. 
Evory one fled, the Johanna men now for tho socond timo; ivory 
and slaves wero abandoned and left to the will of the dreaded ma¬ 
rauders. No acoount is given by tho Johanna men of their having 
orosscd the Rovuma on the return joumoy ; but thoy crossed some 
rivor-bods, at that time dry, with pools of water in them. No doubt 
ono of those was tho Rovuraa, wl^ch could bo little moro than as 
dosoribed in the dry soason before the junotion of tho Niendo, its 
ohief supply. 

" Thus has ended what at ono timo promisod to bo an expedition 
rioh in results, and wo must again pause in tho march of disoovory, 
loaving tho map of Africa a disconnected str ing of lakes, evory ono 
of whioh is inoomplotoly survoyod. Beginning at tho north, tho 
Viotoria Nyanza is known only at its north and south ouds; tho in¬ 
termediate coast on tho wost sido has not been soon, and tho oast is 
entiroly hypothetical, beyond tho simplo fact that it must havo 
limits in that dirootion. As to tho Albort, but a small part is 
known, and, like tho Tanganyika, its north and south onds are ns 
yet a blank. Tho southern end, however, is now tho only ono of 
interest, on aooount of tho possibility of its uniting with the Tan¬ 
ganyika, and thus moving tho Nilo sources far to tho south, and 
proving tho Portuguese who visited Cazombo to havo been the first 
to reaoh them. 

“ I do not say that suoh a thing is probable; I believe it is not. 

I suspeot, howovor, that Dr. Livingstone was satisfied tho Nyassa 
did not extend far beyond whore he crossed it, if, indeed, it was tho 
Nyassa that ho passed over. His first objeot and one of his chief 
aims was to determine the extent of the Nyassa northwards, and it 
is very improbable that he would push on into an unknown and 
decidedly dangerous land beyond it, leaving this important point 
unaccomplished. That it was tho northern prolongation of the 
Nyassa I am decidedly inclined to believe : for, firetly, the general 
direction from Ngomano—which was west—would lead him there. 

It could bo none of the southern crossings by which ho traversed 
the lake, for indeed no part of the lake south of lat. 11° s. is shallow, 
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certainly nowhere could it be crossed in canoes propelled by long 
bamboos. On the western side, also, there are hills at all the cross¬ 
ings, except at Kota Kota, and there the lake is wide. I believe 
that Dr. Livingstone first came upon the lake nearer lat 10®, where 
the lofty mountains which were seen by us further south, on both 
sides, have subsided. The precipitous rocky borders of the Nyassa, 
in lat. 11 °, are too marked a feature to escape the observation of the 
most obtuse, and the Johanna men all speak of the land on both 
sides as flat, tho shores sandy, and the water shallow. 

“I find in my note-book, under date 7th October, 1861, when at 
the foot of the hills inhabited by tho Mavito on tho shore of Nyassa, 
tho following entry‘ Sisia, Kondowe, Photo, Mateto, Mapunda, 
Ohisanga, N'karamba; places between this and tho other side, keep¬ 
ing by the bank. Chikamba, the chief of Sisia, fights with tho Azitu 
(another name for the Mavite). The lake ends at Photo Shingo and 

Matete.At Mapunda the lako is narrow.’ Such was tho 

information I collected regarding tho lake when returning, after 
having oxplored and mapped 200 miles of its extent, but failed to 
reach tho northern extremity, which seemed so near. I was told 
olsowhere that a river camo from a marsh and joined tho lako at tho 
north, and also that thero was a large river, the Ruvu. Mapunda 
was said to have cattle, and the lako to end, not at ono place, but at 
the three above-named places, which were at tho samo timo somo 
distance apart 

“ I now inolined to believe that the Mapunda of this acoount is 
tho Mapunda or Kampunda mentioned by Dr. Livingstone’s Johanna 
men. Wo may yot obtain somo information on questioning Arabs 
and natives of those parts. I have endeavoured and yot hope to 
find the native boy who was with Dr. Roscher at tho time of his 
murder to tho east of the lake; something, too, may be learned from 
Bombay, the head man of Speke’s expedition, who is himself of the 
Wahiao tribo, and a native of the country on this side of the 
Mavite. 

“You may rest assured that nothing will be left undone to 
elicit information by the Consul or myself. Full depositions will 
be sent home by the former, together with all other information, 
authentic or otherwise, we can obtain. We may say of Dr. Living¬ 
stone that his end came mercifully at last: few minutes seem to 
have elapsed between the first appearance of danger and the fatal 
blow. 

“ Let me close this very hurried letter, impressing once more on 
you that the information it contains is the result of an imperfect 
investigation; much has still to be elicited, much never will be 
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known. If I disbelieved the story, you know I would bo the last 
to repeat it; but Ido think that substantially, although not in 
detail, it is correct. 

“John Kirk.” 


4. Extracts from a Letter of Dr. Kirk to Sir Roderick Murchison, dated 
the 19 th Eecemlei', 1866. 

“Dr. Livingstone had told us, in despatches of the 18 th May, 
that north of the Rovumn, beyond the confluonco, tho Mavite, those 
emigrant Zulus mentioned by us as seen to tho north-west of Nyassn, 
and as having migrated from south of the Zambesi about forty 
years ago, were devastating the whole country. Ho romainod somo 
time with tho ohiof of Ngomano, at tho confluence of the Nionde (or 
Loondo) and thoRovuma. Dr. Livingstono’s predecessors on this 
routo wore tho lamonted young Gorman, Dr. Albreoht Rosohor, 
raurdored by tho people botween tho Rovuma and tho Lake, and tho 
late Baron von dor Docken, who was driven back and sinoo mur¬ 
dered farther north. But Livingstono has always passed where 
others firilod, and ho did so hero. Ho advancod from Ngomano, 
first through lovol forost - land, thinly peoplod, and afterwards 
through a mountainous region inhabited by tho Waiao and Makua 
tribes, among whom ho found good treatment, instead of troachory. 
But his party at tho samo timo beoamo thinner. The Bombay 
Marinos collapsod, all but the Havildar, who followod his ohief when 
tho rest of his men returned to tho coast. Somo of tho oducated 
natives also absoonded. Ho wont on with tho remaining Africans, 
tho Johanna men, and tho Havildar. The country ho was in pos- 
sossod a oool olimate, and was peoplod by soatterod villagers, ruled 
by ohiofs of oonsidorablo power, rioh in cattle. 

“ Ho arrived on the eastern shore of Nyassa, at a place whoro tho 
lako seems to havo boon narrow, and, what is more wondorful, 
shallow; but tako nativo tales for what they may bo worth. It is 
commonly assorted by the survivors that they were takon across in 
canoes propcllod chiefly by means of long bamboos, and that, em¬ 
barking in the morning, they had all crossed by noon. Tho shore 
on both sides was flat, but hills appeared to the south. I believo 
this was a little to the north of where I havo placed the end of the 
lake in tho map I oommunioated to the Royal Geographical Society, 
and which is published in the ‘Journal,’ volumo xxxv. (I believe 
that this shallow water orossed by Livingstone was the river I heard’ 
of, wl^ioh is said to come from a marsh.) 

“Livingstone’s first object, we know, was to determine the northern 
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limits of Lake Nyaa ml I conclude that he had satisfied himself of 
this point at once, for had he not, most assuredly he would have 
taken canoes and followed up the water to the north. Certainly he 
would not have turned his back upon it, and advanced beyond into 
what he well know to be a dangerous region, to encounter or chance 
a meeting with those savages who had once before turned his 
route. 

“ My impression is, he had satisfied himself that this shallow (if 
shallow it be) continuation of Nyassa did not reach far, that it was 
of no importance, and therefore probably had no current He 
crossed it with the intention, as ho told us, of pushing on to Tan¬ 
ganyika from Nyassa, if all went well. The desertion of some men, 
and tho death or invaliding of othors, had so woakoned his party 
that he must have seen that a return to tho Itovuma confluonco 
would have closed the present expedition. Ho knew that his chance 
was, having got the men, to keep them marching on further from 
home and tho hope of a successful flight. 

“ On tho west of tho lake the villagers were civil, and warned 
him of the Mavito in front, with whom they wero at war. These 
seem to be tho samo Mavite who send out marauding expeditions to 
tho south of Nyassa and eastward, oven to within eight days’ march 
of Quiloa. Their language is still Zulu, although tho blood is mixed 
by intermingling with tho captive races they have subdued. From 
Mapunda, on the west side of tho narrow portion of tho lake, they 
marched to Maronga, two days’ journey distant. Marenga was oivil, 
and ferried the party over a marshy tract of mud, which they might 
havo gone round by a ditour. The outlying villagers warned them 
that tho Mavite wore out, but Dr. Livingstono heeded not what they 
said; indeed, sinco leaving Ngomano he had been roarohing in a 
land full of fear and dread, and no doubt had como to look on tho 
Mavito as few and far between, and the chance of meeting with them 
as small; or possibly he had determined to go straight at their head¬ 
quarters, and thus try to reach their chief. When he had journeyed 
a day and a half from Maronga, about 9 x.u. the party was suddenly 
attacked in plain ground, covered with grass three feet high, and 
scattered jungle of forest and bush. Just at this time they seem to 
have been in a thicket, so that the Johanna men, at a little distance 
behind, did not see Dr. Livingstone and the boys in front. Moosa, 
the head man of the Johanna party, did, and witnessed the scene 
from behind a tree. Dr. Livingstone, who had just emptied his 
gun, endeavoured to re-load, while three Mavite appeared dose on 
him, and one of them ent him down with one blow of an axe, which 
pierced the neck, and caused instant death. As he sank, tho head 
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dropped forward. Moosa mu off, and it is very doubtful, on his 
own showing, whether the enemy saw him. Meeting the others, 
who had been warned by the shots, they joinod, and all fled to a 
distance, where they remained concealed until evening, whon, re¬ 
turning to seek for the loads they had cast down, and not finding 
them, they advanced cautiously, and saw the body of their leader 
where it had fallen, with but one wound in the baok of tho neck; 
tho upper clothes had been stripped, and everything carried off. 

“ We aro at the meroy of our informants, but they tell a tale suoh 
ns I believo, for had they invented it they would have made a story 
moro to thoir credit. Nothing has come to us, not a relio or tiling 
to show, and non© but Johanna men have returned; yet I think thoir 
position behind, and the foot of their ©soaping before being seen, 
may account for this. 

“ I fear tho talo is true, much as X could wish to think it was 
otherwise. 

“ You may imagine how I feel, being tho first to communicate tho 
sad nows regarding my leader, whom I had known, I may say, far 
moro intimately during tho Zambesi expedition than any other 
roombor of it. On all occasions I was his companion, whon there 
was rough work to do. I could novor wish a bettor leador; and 
now I often think what might havo boon tho rosult hud there boon 
some one noar him to use his rifle with a steady hand, and not stay 
cowering to boo tho murder from behind a treo, as did tho head 
Johanna man; truo, he could not use his gun, and I believo had no 
ammunition. I must closo, and I wish, in doing so, it wore with tho 
hope thut all is falso; it may bo so, I bopo indeed it is, but confosa 
it is liopo against hopo all tho while. 

“ John Kirk." 


5. Results of the Enquiry at Quiloa. 

The following Despatch from Dr. Seward and Lottor from Dr. Kirk 
relate the results of their journey of onquiry to Quiloa:— 

" My Lord, " Zanzibar, 26th Jan., 1867. 

“ I have the honour to inform you that, in pursuance of an inten¬ 
tion expressed in my last despatch concerning the asserted death of 
Dr. Livingstone, I have personally mado inquiries amongst the 
traders of Keelwa and Kivingi, and havo gathered information thero 
which tends to throw discredit on the statement of the Jolianna- 
men, who allege that they saw thoir leader dead. 

“ The evidence of the Nyassa traders strengthens the suspicion 
that these men abandoned the traveller when he was about to 
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traverse a Mavite-haunted district, and, for ought they know to the 
contrary, Dr. Livingstone may yet he alive. 

“I purpose sending details by the next mail, and have the 
honour, &c., 

(Signed) “ G. Edwin Seward.” 


“ My dear Sir Roderick, « Ztnribar, 28th Jan., 1867. 

“ Wo have visited the once famous Quiloa, now a deserted port, 
with a few wattlo-and-daub houses, an Arab fort falling to pieces, 
and the last remains of the old Portuguese defences. The trade of 
Quiloa has gone to Kivingi, about 7 miles further north, on the const 
whoro, behind an intricate barrier of reefs, the slavo-trodo may 
safely be carried on; for Quiloa is the chief resort of tho Nyossa 
caravans, whoso business is in slaves. 

“ These Arabs and Sowabeli traders have passed even from Zan¬ 
zibar to Loanda (on the western coast of Africa), and traversed tho 
Lako regions in every direction; but their business is not geography, 
and it is thoir interest to give as little information as possible: 
besides they cannot, if they would, describe a new land. They go 
for ivory and slaves, and care nothing about lakes and rivers, unless 
they stand in thoir way and delay progress. Some caravans follow 
the same route os that by which Livingstone went to the lake: t hoy 
even cross it, or rather a marshy creek, at the northern end, where 
ho did; but they avoid the land of the Mavite. From what I know 
of the lake they cannot pass south; we may condudo that their 
routo is to the north-west, just in the direction required to reach the 
Tanganyika. 

“ We may consider it now settled that tho Nyassa onds in tho 
tonth degree of south latitude; for Livingstone would not have loft 
that point doubtful: where ho crossed in canoes [the lake] was very 
shallow and narrow; tho country was level and marshy, and seemed 
just like the region to the south, where it ends, and where, yearly 
with the rise of water in the lake, considerable tracts are flooded. 
Had Livingstone suspected that this marshy creek came from another 
lako he would have followed it up. Instead of this he set out seem¬ 
ingly for the rivers which flow to Cazembe, and probably to the 
Tanganyika. 

“ From the little heard at Quiloa I can find nothing to encourage 
us in hope. The story has been confirmed in so far that Livingstone 
crossed the lake; but if the tale be true, we never shall hear more. 
It would be easy to send a native to the lake; but no one can pass 
among the Mavite. We may still hope for letters and even portions 
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of diary, although I suspect the Arabs have destroyed them, fearing 
disclosures regarding their atrocities, which are well described by 
Baker. 

“ The Lako regions cannot possibly be left as they are: the de¬ 
cisive journey has yet to bo accomplished. Wo know that lakes 
oxist, and a few points on their shores have been seen; but of the 
Lako regions wo know littlo indeed, when we know not whethor the 
Tanganyika discharges its waters to the north, south, or west. Wo 
know not where the Albort Lake oxtends; the Viotoria Nyanza is not 
the lake figured on the map. Whoevor traverses the chain of lakes will 
find fame with much greater oase than those pioneers who reached 
their shores and first demonstrated their existence. I believe the 
best plan would bo to traverso Unyarawozi and remain on Tan¬ 
ganyika, which can be oxominod by boats built of native timber, and 
nativo African carpenters may easily bo found. The road thither 
is easy, although long, and at Koz6 a depflt may bo formed. Tho 
Nyassa Lako I oonsidor disposod of, and A boat on Tanganyika could 
sottlo whether tho Oazombi streams enter at tho south. 

" To Sir Roderick Murchison, Bari." ' '* 5 . Kirk.” 


The President said ho could not, as au old and dear friond of Livingstono, 
avoid clinging to the liopo tlmt ho was still nlivo: and that ho might bo at 
this very moment on that Lako Tanganyika which ho lmd gono out to oxploro. 
If ho only suocccdcd in passing tho narrow tract inhabited by tho warliko 
Mavito, ho would bo comparatively safe, and so far from tho lines of communi¬ 
cation that it would bo impossible to hear of him for many months, except by 
tho occldont of some Arab trador bringing down the intelligence to tho coast. 
It was on this account, and trusting to tho lost despatch from our Consul, 
officially reporting what ho had heard from tho Arab traders os to tho untruth- 
fulness of the Johanna mon, that ho thought there might still bo some hopos— 
ho would not say very sanguino hopes—that their illustrious friond was not 
dead. At all ©vents, they ought, before thoy decided, to have bettor evidence 
than that of these mon, all belonging to one tribe, and not, liko tho negro 
Africans, attached to Livingstone, but only his baggage-bearers, and in the 
rear, and who wore describe*! os a cowardly rnoc. If any of those negroes, 
sovoral of whom were said to havo escaped, had returned and told the story, 

a might thon believe it. And why should they not havo returned, if their 
sr was dead, as well as tho Johanna men? Ho thought it was their duty 
to cling to tho hope as long os thoy could, until somo more decisive evidence 
was obtained. Passing from this subject, he hoped the discussion would turn 
upon tho general condition of our geographical knowledge of Africa at this 
moment, as compared with what was known before the discoveries of Burton 
and Speke. He had in his hand a document drawn up by Mr. Findlay, in 
which four stages in our knowledge of the lakes wero represented. First, there 
was tho discovery of the Tanganyika Lake by Burton and Spcko; then, 
the discovery of Victoria Nyanza by Spcko, and the groat journey of Speke 
and Grant; and, finally, the discovery ot the Albert Nyanza by Sir Samuel 
Baker— a discovery which had led to the idea of Tanganyika Lake having 
a communication with the Albert Nyanza. Tho great object of Livingstono’a 
journey was to reach the northern end of Tanganyika, and solve that 
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E blcm completely. In hoping moot ardently that Livingstone had escaped, 
y would see what a wide field of exploration was open to him. It 

discussion to 


they would see what a wide field of exploration was open to him. It 
was upon this feature of the question that he wished the discussion to 
turn. 

Sir Samuel Baker said the news of Livingstone's death lay so heavily upon 
his mind that he could not speak of the lake system of Africa without first 
expressing his opinion respecting the fate of the great traveller. From his 
personal experience in Africa, of nearly five years, ne was oompelled to differ 
in opiniou from the President. For his part he felt perfectly certain, from tbo 
evidence that had been laid before them, that they should see Livingstone’s 
face no more. To him, who knew tho native character, which was tho same 
—exceedingly brutal and savage—throughout Africa, it was no wonder that 
Livingstone was killed: it was only a wonder that one man out of a hundred 
cvor returned from that abominable country. The death of Livingstone hail 

S i a check to Africau exploration, and bo felt perfectly convinced that for a 
time to come the centre of Africa would be eloeed to us. Although wo 
dono much, still we knew but little. Wo knew that lakes existed, but wo 
hail not been able to explore well any one of them. We had rcaohed certain 
lakes, still their extent wts perfeotly vague. He felt certain that no individual 
enterprise would ever own Africa, exoept to this extent,—that an unfortuned 
traveller, weary and toilworo, might return to tho Geographical Society and 
state with all humility the little that he had done. With regard to Living¬ 
stone, he was perfectly convinced that, as Baron von der Broken and Dr. 
Rosolior had boon killed, aud Mrs. Livingstono had left her bones in Africa, so 
Livingstone had faliou a sacrifice; and although they could not erect a monu¬ 
ment to his memory on the place where ho fell, yet his name tkould live in 
their hearts as that of a man who had nobly done his duty. Returning to 
the lake system of Africa, the only question of importance at the present 
moment was whether the Tanganyika Lake were really the head-water of tho 
Nile, by means of a communication with the Albert Nyaora. He did not 
share in tho opiuion of Mr. Findlay on this subject. It wes impossible to 
know anything that existed in Central Africa until we explored it personally. 
There were people in England who talkod ahout tho souroeof the Nile and tho 
Niger and other rivert, who would have more hesitation in expressing an 
opinion upon tho source* of the Severn and tho Thames. His own opinion 
was, from the altitudes he took, that there is a ridge on the equator in Africa, 
about 4000 feet above the level of the sea, with a northern and southern water¬ 
shed; and tluit the great rivers of Africa have thdr source in three great high 
land*. To tho north there will be the Nile, which flows into the Mediterranean; 
to the west the Niger flowing into the Atlantic; and to the south there will bo 
tho Zambesi on one side, and the Congo on the other. With regard to the supposed 
connection between tho Tanganyika and the Albert Nyanta, they could adduoo 
proofs against the theory by comparing the altitudes of the two lake*. On tho 
north the Albert Nyanza is 2700 feet above the sea; on the south the Tanga¬ 
nyika. according to the altitude given by Burton and 8peke, is only 1840 feet: 
therefore, if those altitude* were correct, the question was settled against tho 
Tanganyika having any connection with the Albert Nyanxa. On the other 
hand, he must Confess that he shared very much the opinion of Mr. Findlay, 
that the altitude of Lake Tanganyika, taken with a bad thermometer, oould not 


and Livingstone and all the traveller* had done their bast, he would suggest 
that there wag plenty of room for those who adhered to theories to carry them 
out by personal investigation; and he hoped that not only wonM there be an 
expedition to disoover what had become of Livingstone, but expeditious also to 
asoertain tho truth of this theory as to the connection between, the two lakes. 
He should only be too happy to take charge of one of them. 
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The President observed that there were somo points connected with our 
knowledge of the African interior which Sir Samuel Baker had not alluded to. 
It was well known to geographer* that, far to the south of the country which 
Sir Samuel Baker had explored, Portuguese subjects had traversed thoso 
regions more than once or twice, and they had been traversed besides by 
numerous native traders. He wanted to recall the attention of the meeting to 
the possibility of Livingstone having got upon one of those routes which the 
Portuguese followed, cither between i'ctc on tho Zambesi and Cazembe, or the 
slave-route between Quito* and tho far interior. Now if Livingstono be once 
far advanced on thoso routes, what difficulty was there in hiB going forward in 
safety to Cazembe ? They had no evidence to rest upon, ho repeated, but that 
of tho Johanna men, and, until they had bettor evidence, ho never would 
believe that Livingstone was dead. Ho would not, therefore, put tho Society 
into mourning for tho death of Livingstone. He would still cling to thoso 
rays of liopo which tho last despatch from Dr. Seward at Zanzibar justified. 

Mr. J. Crawkurd was sorry ho felt obliged to agree with Sir Samuel Baker 
and to differ from tho President. It would have been very satisfactory if they 
had had tho actual depositions of theso Johanna people. They were said to 
bo cowardly, but thoy woro not more cowardly than tho Sepoys, who ran away 
long boforo tho massacro occurred. Thoy were said to bo liars, but there woro 
many of the samo description in their part of tho world. Seventy years ago, 
Sir William Jones gave a very favourable description of theso people in tho 
'Asiatic Transactions.' Thoy would observe that tho last despatch, in which 
was oxnvcsRcd tho hope that Livingstone was alivo, was by Dr. Seward, tho 
Acting Resident at Zanzibar. Now, Dr. Kirk, a friend of Livingstone, a man 
who had travelled in tho interior, and who was bettor ablo to judgo than 
Dr. Sownrd, expressed no liopo whatever in his letter of tho very samo date. 

Mr. Horace Walker said ho was with Dr. Livingstono many months in 
Africa on tho River Sliird, and know many of theso people whoso names had 
boon mentioned to tho meeting. Ho had met with men of tlio Mavito tribe. 
Thoy are a terror to tho Portuguese; and although Dr. Kirk imagined that 
thoy crossed to tho northward of tho Zambesi forty years ago, ho was led to 
beliovo that this particular band, who woro killing everybody right and loft 
throughout tho country, only crossed in 1866. Jt had boon stated in the 
public papers that Dr. Livingstone, before ho struck tho lako, bad boon in col¬ 
lision with tho slavo-dealcrs. Ho had tho nlcaauro of tolling them, from lotto's 
ho had rcocivcd within tho last fow days from Zanzibar, that Livingstono had 
not beon in collision at all with tho slave-dealers. As to Ali Moose, ho know 
him very well; ho wos the head of theso twelve Johanna men; but he was 
thoroughly untruthful, and would lio through thick and thin whenever it 
answered his purpoee. Moosa was a man ho would not place confidence in at 
all. But Dr. Kirk had been there: ho know Moosa, and ho know all tho mon; 
and ho was tho most likely man of all who had been upon that coast to como 
to a sound conclusion, lie must say ho placed faith in the Bagacity of Dr. 
Kirk, and whatever opinion Dr. Kirk entertained with regard to tho fate of 
Livingstone ho must entertain. He would add, that one of the two African 
boys supposed to have fallen with Livingstono was reported to bo in safety, 
having left the expedition when it reached tho shores of Nyassa. Theso boys, 
in common with many others who wore now at the Capo, were amongst thoso 
negroes who had been liberated by Livingstone from the slave-dealers in 1861, 
and they had always shown tho greatest regard and affection for the Doctor. 
Ho had received a letter from Zanzibar within the last few days, telling him 
that one of theso boys, in crossing the north end of Lake Nyassa, had met with 
some of his tribe and with one of his sisters—from whom he had been separated 
since 1860—and the boy remained behind. This was about five days prior to the 
murder. The'other boy, of whose bravery he could personally speak, fell fighting 
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by his blaster's side. Ali Moosa, when on his way back from the spot where 
Livingstone was killed, saw this boy again on the shores of the lake. Now, it 
had occurred to him that if any inquiry was to be set on foot, this boy would 
be a most valuable help, for he spoke and wrote English, and respected English 
people. With regard to the Mavite, they were a lawless set; but he doubted 
whether they would be antagonistic to the incoming of white strangers, because 
they are not in league with slave-dealcra at alL When Livingstone met with 
them on his previous journey, they were tho tenor of the whole country; 
but, upon his men speaking to them in the Zulu language, they made off and 
did not molest him. 'Therefore, he could not conceive what object these men 
would have in attacking Livingstone, unless they had been bought over by the 
slave-dealera or influenced by them. Sir Samuel Baker had indulged in a 
gloomy foreboding that, with tho fell of Livingstone, the interior of Africa 
would be closed. For his jart he had no fear ti»at Africa would remain tlw 
terra incegtiita it bad been in past age*. Let thorn—and it was the moral to 
the story—determine to deal with what was the real cores of that country, and 
the real danger to exploration. It was the slave-trade. Ho liad lived for tlirco 
or four years iu tho midst of the most terrible scenes that it was possible to 
imagine. At tho present moment there was a slare-trado going on thoro that 
was little known. Colonel Rigby and Colonel Playfair had told him that 

With tho 

was for 

HJH . - Living¬ 

stone had dogging bis steps and thwarting his brave efforts; and, if ho lias 
fallen, he has fallen in facing an enemy that he has always faoed, and which 
ho struck when he first knew the Zambesi. 

Captain 8 hhbabd Oshcrst said he thought the arguments used by Sir 
Samuel Baker against theorising with regard to the lakes of Central Africa, 
were perfectly applicable to the question of whether Livingstone were olive or 
dead. Our data in both cases were very imperfect The Tate of Livingstono 
at this moment was remarkably analogous to that of Franklin in 1848. 
Franklin was missing, and there were plenty of people ready to come forward 
and produce indubitable prooft that Franklin had perished clore to tho threshold 
of his work. He and others doubted it strongly; but so fiercely was tho ques¬ 
tion agitated that some of the beet and soundest authorities in this country 
wore disposed to relinquish the idea of Franklin’s pushing forward then, as ho 
bolioved poor Livingstone might bo pushing forward now. He held that thoy, 
as members of the Geographical Society, should act upon the brood principle 
that, until they had positive proof of the death of Livingstone, or any other 
explorer, it was their duty not to cease their effort* to rescue them. If it 
were easy for the slave-trader and the missionary to traverse Africa, he main¬ 
tained that other men could penetrate to Luanda sod see if Livingstone had 
left that place in safety, and bring back any r*pon be might have left there. 
If Livingstone bad Wien, he believed that the efforts made to solve tho 
mystery of his death would lead in aU probability to the clearing up of 
the mystery of the African Lake regions, just as the problem of tho northern 
Polar regions had been solved in the search for Franklin. 

Mr. Btcng said, as one who bad been with Livingstone eighteen months in 
Africa, he wished to bear testimony to his perseverance and ability as an 
explorer. With regard to his reported death, h® himself bad been 'reported 
d«id and in I860 ox 1861 it was stated that Dr. Livingstone had been 
kiUed; but the editor of the Cape raper added very sensibly that Dr. Mellcr, 
who brought down the letters had previously been reported dead, and had 
come ont alive. Mr. Baines said he did not give up hope; at the same time 
he had very great fear, founded on the conclusion Dr. Kirk had come to, who 
W °*rl d D d 1 h® ty the natives. 

. The Prwidest, in concluding the discussion, said he was glad to find that 
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gentlemen well acquainted with parts of tlio region recently explored, had, 
as well as himself, a hone that Livingstone might be still alive. Althpugh it 
was a ray of hopo only, they would, ho was sure, agree with him that an 
expedition should bo sent out to clear up this painful question. Until that 
was done, ho (the President) should remain iu doubt as to the death of the 
great explorer. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

(Printed by order of Council.) 


1. Notes on Rangoon. 

[Extract of a Letter from Mr. Alexander Drown to Mr. Joun Fleming, dated 
Rangoon, 15th Feb., 1807/j 

11 lx would appoar that Moulmeiu has been going down the hill iu important, 
or at least that Rangoon is so fast advancing in prosperity and importance that 
Moulmoin has already booomo quite subsidiary to it. The poeiUon and acces¬ 
sories of tho two ports quite explain this. Rangoon is on a magnificent river, 
with no difficulties of navigation, communicating direct with tho frontier of 
British Jhirmnh, and thonco with tho capital and most important provinces 
of Burmah l'rotior. It is tho outlet, in fact, of tho wliolo country: its riso has 
boon most remarkable. In 18f>2 it was nothing, and now it is a largo and 
flourishing city with 00,000 to 70,000 inhabitant*, and is still steadily extend¬ 
ing. It Is tho head-quarters of tho ricc-trado fBasscin being so near, only 
somo two or three days’ journoy through tho crooks, can easily bo worked ns a 
subsidiary to it), and must bo tho outlot of all tho produce of Burmnh Proper, 
when it comes in course of time to bo dovolopcd. At present thoro is a tem¬ 
porary chock to tho prosperity of Burmah goucrally, owing to tho unsatisfactory 
state of matters in the King's territory (or Burmah Proper). His oppressions, 
extortions, and cruelties, bavo reached such a point as thoroughly to incense 
tho people against Him. There has already been a soriou* rebellion, and 
though it has boon for tho time quelled, jet the universal opinion ii that things 
are rapidly working up towaids another and moro serious outbreak; and it 
socma more than probable that ero long our interference, and probably the 
annexation of tho whole oouniry, may become an imperative necessity. It 
would appoar that the Burmeso would hail such a result with delight, as they 
can contrast the Btato of matters in British Burmah with that in Upper 
Burmah. They are a moot intelligent race of people, and what little ono sees 
of them on a short visit like mine, impresses ono most favourably with them in 
contrast with tho native* of India. Though Bhoodiste, they seem utterly 
without tho prejudices, or at least the narrowness of mind, of our natives. 
They have a complete national system of education, overy boy being obliged 
by their law to reside for three years in a kyoung, or religious house, where 
they servo the poonghies or priests, aud aro educated by them in reading, 
writing, and the elements of arithmetic, as well as in religious knowledge. 
The system is a veiy wise one. The priests, of whom there are vast numbers, 
live iu tho kyoungs \ they are celibates, and I believe, as a rule, very chaste. 
They never handle money, and are supposed never to see it. Each morning 
they, and the boys in their charge, go round the village, and at each house get 
a portion of rice and other food ready cooked, on which they and the boys live. 
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The boys are thus boarded for three years, free of direct cost to their parents, 
at the expense of the whole community, and both acquire habits of restraint 
and submission to authority, which could not possibly be the case at the samo 
age at home, and obtain a simple vernacular education sufficient to carry them 
through life. The females are entirely uneducated, and it is said to be as hard 
to find a woman who can read or write in Burmab, as a man who cannot do 
both. Nevertheless the women seem to be fitted by nature for keeping their 
own place in society. They are excellent merchants, and they say a great 
many of the bargains for rice and other produce arc effected by them. They 
can keep their husbands in order, and slipper them when they misbehavo; a 
curious examplo of which I saw in naasi'i.g through a village not for from 
Moulinein. A Burmese girl, who lived with a Mahommedan from India as his 
wife (having cause to be jealous), dragged him wit into tlio street, seised him 
by tho turban, took it off; Stripped him of wliat money !>o had, gave him a 
good beating with her fists and her slipper*, proclaiming most vociferously his 
fault to all tho bystander*, not one of whom interfered; tho miserable wretch 
taking it all a* if it were hi* due. 1 was told such scenca wero not uncommon. 

" The Burmese have many of the characteristics of the Chinese, aro ingenious 
and enterprising, though losy. They have much Independence of spirit, and 
nearly all the menial labour in British Bnrmah is performed by Coolies from 
India. Altogether they are a race well calculated, under good government, to 
make far more of a country than ever the Hindoos could; and were tin’s only 
secured to Upper Burraah, there must be a great future before the country, and 
Rangoon could not fall rapidly to become a plaoo of tho utmost importance. 

“ Moulmcin, on the other hand, has many drawbacks; the approach to the 
port is very difficult and dangerous. The River Salwoen, though a splendid 
stream, is unnavigable beyond about a hundred miles, on account of a serious 
barrier of rapids. There it little or no rice-trade, and nothing, in fact, to 
depend upon but tho teak-tunber trade. Owing to the extremely, depressed 
stato of matter* with regard to teak, the place is for the presont almost dead, 
and merchants, who formerly used to consider it their head-quarters, liave now 
merely a subsidiary agency there." 


2. Exploration of the Endeavour River, Cape York Peninsula, Australia. 

By John Jardixe, Esq., Polio© Magistrate, Somersot, Capo York. 

Ox tho morning of 27th September, 1865, skoompanied by my son and throe of 
tho officers of H.M.S.S. Salamander, having by tho courtesy of Acting-Com¬ 
mander Yongo been furnished with a boat and crew, I entered the Endeavour 
River, and proceeded with the tide for 3 miles, where the mangroves whioh 
cover the low oountry round tho .mouth cease, and the river takes a decided 
form, flowing in a width of 400 yard*, between moderately high bank* of a 
reddish clay, overlaid by a layer of light vegetable mould. The oountry on 
either side lightly timbered with hloodwood, Morcton Bay ash, Ac. 

Following the coarse upwards for about 15 miles further, the description 
of the river as given in the Admiralty chart was found to be correct in all 
respects, with the exception that fresh water was not met with till the head 
of the tide was reached—a distance of 3i mile* further than the survey goes. 
This may readily be accounted for by the unusual drvness of the season- 
evidences of whioh were everywhere visible. At this, last point the channel 
becomes very narrow, with a depth of water of about 5 feet, and it terminates 
abruptly in a sm©U basin below a bar of slate rock. 

To this point the general course of the river was x.b. by v., when it turns 
to x. by w., and continues in that direction to a remarkable gap in the Main 
Coast Range in which the river appear* to take its rise. The range hero is 
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17 miles distant in a* direct lino from Glossy Hill, at the entrance of the 

"Tfollowed the upward course of tho river for about 2 miles above the tide. 
The stream hod ceased to run, but there was abundance of water in largo 
rocky pools. The banks on either side were high, and tho country level, of 
red soil, well grassed, and moderately timbered. I saw no scrub, except on 
the small alluvial flats by the river-side. These were covered with vine-scrub 
usually seen in such situations. Tho trees wero largo white gum, molalcuca, 
silk-cotton, whito cedar, Moroton Bay chcsnut, and coral-treo growing to a 
vory large size. Plenty of gamo was soon, and a small party of natives, who 
made off ns soon ns they saw us. I estimate the distance travelled to be, by 
tho river, 21 miles, and in a direct lino, 12 miles from tho mouth of the rivor. 

On renohing tho boat at dusk it was found that ono of tho crew had received 
a wound from the accidental discharge of a rifle, so severe as to make it neew- 
sary to return to tho ship without dolay; and it was reached before daylight 
next morning. . . _ 

A boat was again kindly placed at my disposal by Commander Yongc. I 
did not, howovor, consider it necessary to resumo my examination of tho 
upper part of tho Endeavour, but proceeded to search tho land in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ontranco for fresh water. Landing on the south side, under 
Grassy Hill, aocompanlcd by my son and Lieutenant lfidwin, h.n., I proceeded 
along tho haso of the range, ending in Mount Cook, and found all the water¬ 
courses dry, with the exception of one marked “fresh" in tho chart. In that 
a small quantity of water, putrid, and quite unfit to drink, remained. 1 
ascended a prominent point in tho range, and had a vlow of the river winding 
through a broad valloy, tho country consisting of lightly timbered low 
Tho soil of tho neighbourhood of Mount Cook consists chiefly of poor olny ; 
tho ridges aro strown thickly with brokon olayoy slnto. The timber is chiefly 
stringy-bark and bloodwood. Mount Cook itself is of granito formation. 

As there was no water to bo found on tho south lido, wc crossed to tho 
north of tho rivor, and at tho head of a watcrcourso which runs into tho sea 
nt tho foot of Mount Yongo, about 2 miles distant from tho beach, good pools 
of fresh water wore discovered. This was tho only fresh water I could find 
in tho neighbourhood, though doubtless there was more, as tho natives wero 

Tho whole of tho point formed between tho soa-bcach and tho north arm of tho 
Endeavour, appears to consist of mangrovo-swnmp and sandhills, ooverod with 
bont-grass and small brushwood, chiofly banksia: a few small trees of sandal- 
wool were mot with horo; but I did not succeed in finding any further up tho 
rivor, or of a sufficient sice for trado. , , _ . 

It is to bo regretted that tho scarcity of water near the mouth of tbo Endoa- 
vour River forms so strong an obstacle to its occupation as a settlement. It 
must, however, bo borno in mind that tho present has been a most unusually 
dry season. Although the country in the immediate neighbourhood of tho 

a is by no means inviting in quality, still tho upper part of tho Endeavour 
oy, commencing, say, at a distance of 3 miles from the coast, is of a much 
bettor description, and well adapted for grazing cattle. The upper part of 
tbo valley is also well watered. 

The port, though small, is convenient, and has the advantage of an entrance 
with 10 feet of water at low tide. There is also a depth of water at the foot of 
■Grassy Hill, sufficient for a vessel of considerable size to lie within a few yards 
of tho shore. I am informed by tho master of H.M.S.S. Salamander , that, on 
examination, he finds no alteration has taken place in tho soundings at tho 
entrance of the river, as given in the Admiralty chart. 

I have carefully examined the coast from Rockingham Bay to Somerset, 
and can sec no other place which offers the appearance of being at all suitable 
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for settlement, except the Endeavour River. With all its disadvantages, its 
position—nearly central between the two places before named—and being so 
near to the tracks of ships passing by the inner rente, must, I think, give it 
a preference. Its situation, also, in respect to the country, reputed to be 
pasturable, on the beads of the Mitchell River, and also near the Kennedy 
River and Princess Charlotte Boy, would be convenient. 

Having read the evidence given before the committee for the steam postal 
communication through Torres Straits, it appears to me that if it is the de¬ 
termination of the Queensland Government to establish a line by the inner 

S go, it will be indispensable that marks and beacons, and perhaps lights, 
Id be placed at many points along the rente. It will, of course, be neocs- 
snry that such marks and beacons should have continual attention, to see tliat 
they are not displaced or destroyed. This duty could be beat performed from 
stations along tho coast; and, as the roost intricate put of the navigation of 
the inner passage, and that most requiring marking, lies between tho Endea¬ 
vour River and Booby Island—a distanoc of 400 miles—I think that no two 
more convenient places than the Endeavour and Somcraot could in the first 
instance be selected for such stations. 

I would here suggest that much valuable information on the subjects con¬ 
nected with the navigation inside the Great Barrier Reef might be obtainod 
from Mr. C. Edwards, of Sydney, who, for a number of years past, has been, 
and still is, engaged in Wcho-de-mer fishing on the islands and coral-banks of 
these seas, and than whom, I believe, no one is better sequsinted with tho 
tides, currents, winds, and all matters affecting their navigation; and also 
from Mr. Hay man, master of the Salamander, who has had the experience of 
several passages between Brisbane and Somerset. 

Situated about 6 miles to the southward of the Endeavour River is tho 
entranoo of another stream, an opportunity of examining which will be 
afforded me on the return of the Salamander, and the result of which I will 
communicate. 


3. Exploration of Annan and Esk Rivers, near Cape York, Australia. 

By John Jardine, Eeq., Polio© Magistrate, Somcrsot, Cope York. 

Oj» tho 11th November, 1865, the Salamander anchored off an opening in 
the coast formod by the entrance of two streams about midway between Monk- 
house and Walker points. Tho afternoon of tho same day was oocunied by mo 
in examining the southern stream. At the entrance it had a width of 100 
yards. After following what appeared to be the main channel for upwards of 
four miles through extensive mangrove-fiats, and passing the on trance* of 
numerous minor branches, joining on each side, the passage became so narrow 
that the oars touched the bushes on either bank; I therefore returned to the 
entrance, when, on ascending a peaked bill of considerable height, and which 
I have marked as “ Quart* Peak," from the large blocks of quartz which form 
its top, a good view was obtained of the course of the son thorn stream, which I 
have marked the Esk. The upper portion appeared to drain an open volley of 
considerable extent, and extending in a north-westerly direction. 

The northern stream—which I should wish to name the Annan—was also dis¬ 
tinctly seen running for a long distance to the north-eastward through a wido 
valley, and apparently taking its rise in the main ooast range. This river, 
although marked in the chart “rivulet," is fully entitled to the greater term, 
while the country through which it ran presented so favourable an appearance 
that I determined on examining it, as far as possible, on tbe following day. 
Accordingly, a boat and crew having been kindly placed at my disposal by 
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Commander Yonge, R.N., accompanied by my son, I entered the river at low 
water, and went up with the tide. 

At the entrance the river is half a mile wide, gradually lessening for 8 miles 
to 300 yards. In the next 2‘ miles it narrows to 100 yards; and' for the next 
6 miles has an average width of 60 yards. Tho shallowest water is 6 to 6 
feet. Tho general course for 10 miles is x.e. by when a spur from the 
main range, forming the watershed between this river and tho Endeavour, 
turns it to tho north-west, in which direction tho features of tho country lead 
me to believe that it continues to its source. 

As it was late in the day I turned back, after having followed tho course of 
the river 12 miles, or in a direct lino from the sea 6 miles, Tho character 
of the country on tho banks of this river fully realitod the expectation formed 
on tho view of it from Quartz Teak. Tho subsoil is generally a dark red clay, 
with a considerable depth or light vegetable mould about it. The grass and 
herbage is good. Tho timber chiefly blood-wood and white box. Small 
alluvial flats by tho river are covered with the usual vino-scrub. On tho left 
bank, about half a mile from tho l iver, is a watercourso with good water-holes, 
evidently permanent, as oven in this dry season they were well filled, and con¬ 
tained quantities of fish. Tho usual water-mark was nt least 0 feet abovo tho 
present lovcl. Tho ship was reached at dusk. 

On the next day, I oxAminod the north side of the cntranc© for fresh water, 
which was found in permanent pools at a short distance from tho beach, about 
midway betwoon the entrance aud Monkhouso Point. The laud hore is light 
aud sandy, but woll grassed. The general formation is gionitio, with occa¬ 
sionally large manses of quartz. 

An examination of tho entrance by tho Master of the Salamander proved it 
to bo intricate, accessible only by a narrow and winding channel, with from 
4 to 6 feet of water at low tide. Jnsido tho entrance, howovor. tlioro is deep 
water, which contiuucs for somo miles up tho river. Had tho Annan tho 
advantages of tho Eudcavour at its ontranco, I should givo it a preference as a 
site for a settlement; as it is, howovor, it cannot bo rccommondcd as a port. 
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SESSION 1800-67. 

Tenth Meeting, April 8M, 1867. 

SIR RODERICK L MURCHISON, Bart., k-c.ii., Preidknt, in 

the Chair. 

Presentations.—R co. S. if . Mayheu; E. Story, Esq. 

Elections. —Alexander Beaxtley, Esq., C.E.; Michael Beazeley, Esq., 
C.B.; Colonel R. de Salis, O.B.; James Harvey, Esq.; John Schofield May- 
son; John Ramsay, Esq.; Thomas Stephen WhitaJer, Esq.; William 
Henry Wills, Esq., Justico of tho Poaco for City and County of 
Bristol. 

Accessions to the Library since the last Mretinq.— 4 Inilah 
Kitab, Taman-wandji namanja, Jah itu Dikompol oloh J. G. F. 
Riodol.’ ‘Inilah pintu Gorbang pongatahuwau itu oleh J. G. F. 
Ricdol.’ ' Do Eedaflegging bij de Tooe-von-Boola in do Minahasa.’ 
With Plates. Door J. G. F. Riedel. 4 Do Uitbaraling awoeli- 
Tavorna in 1856,’ door J. G. F. Riedel. All presented by the Author. 

4 Mauritius, or tho Islo of France; being an Account of the Island, 
ita History, Geography, Products and Inhabitants,’ by the Rev. F. P. 
Flemyng, m.a., f.r.o.s. Donor, the Author. 4 Reliqui® Aquitanicm; 
being contributions to the Archaology and Palieontology of Perigord 
and the adjoining Provinces of Southern Franoe,’ by Edouard 
Lartet and Henry Christy. 4th Part Donors, the Executors of the 
late Henry Christy, Esq. 4 Die Prenssischo Expedition nach Ost 
Asien.’ Purchased. 4 Tho Bahamas, 1864,’ by Governor Watson. 
Donor, the Author. 4 Interoceanic Railroads and Canals.’ Donor, 
the U.S. Navy Department 4 The Official Gazette of the Institution 
of Hydronomical and Nautical Engineers.’ Donor, the Registrar. 
Accessions to Map-room. —Africa: Map of Angola, on 2 sheets, 
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published by tho Portuguese Government. Presented by Commo¬ 
dore E. ^Vilmot, c.b. Five Maps, on 11 sheets, presented by 
Professor P. Chaix: viz., Map of tlio Canton of Gcnfcve, on 4 sheets, 
by General II. Dufour. Two maps of tho Baltic provinces of Russia; 
viz., Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, showing tho heights and 
water-communication, accompanied with three sectional plans, by 
Dr. Karl Rathlcf. Map of Arabia, showing Dr. Palgravo’s route, by 
P. Chaix. Map of tho Holy Land, with lotter-pross. Map showing 
the various explorations in Smith Sound, from that of Bylot and 
Baffin in 1010, to Dr. Hayos in 1861. Presented by Dr. Petormann. 
South Amorica: a map showing the Argentine Railway from Rosario 
to Cordoba, by L. M. Laberge, c.e. 

Boforo commencing tho business of tho owning, tho President announced 
that tho Council of tho Socioty had drawn up tho following Resolutions with 
regard to Dr. Livingstono 

“ Tho Council arc of opinion that it is highly dcsirablo that a tentative 
expedition or expedition* should procood. whether from Zanzibar to tho head 
of Lake Nyasna, or lYom tho Zambosi to that point, with a viow to ascertaining 
tho fate of Dr. Livingstono; and that tho Expedition Committoo bo requested 
to report upon tho measures ndvisablo to bo adopted" 

It was also resolved— 

" That tho President bo rdemoted to communlcoto tin's Resolution to Lord 
Stanloy, with tho expression of a hopo that hor Majesty’s Government will sec 
fit to adopt such measures as may appear to thorn most conducivo to tho end 
in view, in which not only Geographers, but tiro publio at largo, take so dcop 
an Interest,” 

Tho President further stated that a largo number of applications had been 
rcooivod from poisons qualified to carry out, or to assist in this expedition, and 
that tho dcsiro was vorv general to sot this question completely at rest. It was 
duo to tho character of our great traveller that tho 8oclety should not remain 
satisfied that ho bad mot with his ond, sololy on tho roportofmen who admitted 
that they wero runaways, and did not stand by their leader. 

Tho FnEBiDKNT also announced that tho Geographical Socioty of Franco had 
awardod their Great Medal to Sir Somuel Baker, and that it would bo presented 
to him at a Meeting on the 12th inst, when it was hoped that any Fellows of 
the Socioty who might bo in Paris would attoud. 

Captain ^deraiid Osborn asked permission to make one or two romarkfl 
with refcrcnco to Dr. Livingstone. Ho met Dr. Livingstone at Bombay, when 
preparing for his expedition, and had some conversation with him on tho 
subject of bis journey. Tho traveller showed great anxiety to obtain men and 
cattle fit to carry burdens, among others water-buffaloes. Livingstono said 
his reason for taking the wator-buffalo was that ho might have a beast of 
burden that would cnablo him to accomplish the journey, for his success 
depended upon having the means of carrying his provisions and gear with 
him. Ho was indebtal to tho Sultan of Zanzibar for tho convoynnco of the 
water-buffaloes to Zanzibar from Bombay. ’ Ho said if these failed him he did 
not know upon what ho could possibly count. Tho buffaloes were all destroyed, 
he believed, before ho reached the Lake, by the tsetse fly, which Livingstone 
hoped they mi*ht escape. His next resource was to fall back upon the sepoys 
he took with 4 bim from Bombay; and they, too, had failed him. The 
last information we bad of Livingstone came from men who had abandoned 
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him, and upon whom he depended io his peril. Livingstone’s peril consisted 
in being left without the means of transport; and probably, if not sought 
for, wo should hear of some of his small party being alive hereafter, just 
as we had heard within the last few days that members of Von der Decken’s 
expedition were alive, twelvemonths after they were reported to have been slain. 

The President said the Geographical Society took uiwn themselves tho 
initiative in the search, but hoped for the assistance of Government, whoso 
boundea duty it was to take a deep interest in the fate of ono of their own 
officers, for Dr. Livingstone had been appointed Her Majesty’s Consul to nil 
tho independent chiefs in tho interior of Africa. With regard to tho suj 
survivors of tho Baron von der Decken’s expedition, alludea to by Cat 
this nows was communicated in the following despatch from'H.M. Politit 
Agent at Aden:— 

“Aden. Fob. 19.18G7. 

“ Mahomed Humal, the interpreter at the police court, who went laat spring 
on Icavo to his native country, near Berber*, has rctumod. Ho reports that 
ho sent four messengers to Nyadhira, in the hope of obtaining good informa¬ 
tion about the men of the St. Abbs, said to be in captivity among tho 
Gallaa. Ono messenger had died, one was still up tho country, but two had 
returned without being able to get any tidings about tiro ‘St. Abbs’ people. 
They had, however, heard that four Europeans, described as ono Nakhoda,* 
and threo men, were in confinement among tho Droosah. It was said they 
had been seized from a small iron steamboat in the Waber (Juba), near a 
mountain pass called ‘ Jub-i-dua.’ If there is any truth in this story, these 
will be a portion of Baron von der Decken'a unfortunate expedition. I have 
sent again to have further inquiries made. The Mijerteyn Sultan, from whom 
I expected tho best and most reliable information, died, I r.«rct to say, last 
summer. His death stayed for the time inquiries in that direction, but I havo 
requested his successor to cause them to be carried on.” 

Tho following papers wore then read:— 


1.—On part of Mesopotamia, bet tceen Shmat-d-Beytha, on the Tigris, 
to Tel Ibrahim. By Lieutonant J. B. Bewsheb, Surveyor in Meso¬ 
potamia. 

The paper consisted of extraots of the official report of Lieutonant 
Bowsher, and described the various objeota of interest, ancient sites, 
and canals, examined in his portion of the Mesopotamia Survey, 
whioh was taken up by Commander Selby and himself in the autumn 

of 1862 . 

. The anoient canals, as a rule, appear to have had low banks, 
but raised slightly above the surrounding level. They generally 
wind considerably, and have ruins on their banks, often lining them 
for miles. In some places, near large ruins, they appear to have 
had regularly-built sides. From them im'gants were given off and 
led over the country in every possible direction. Tho author gave 
further details with respect to tho Abu Ghurraib, the Nahr Aeesa, 
the Saklawiyeh, and other of the more important of these ancient 
canals. 


• English master. 
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The author also discussed the site of Kunaxa, which ho believed 
to bo near the mound now called Kuneeseh, four miles to tho west¬ 
ward of Senadiyeh. Chesney and Ainsworth, who had been over 
tho samo ground, had not noticed the namo of Kuneesoh, which was 
the moro remarkable, as this mound seems to correspond with that 
called Abu Ghurraib in the map of tho expedition under Chesuoy. 
Kuneeseh is the Arabio for “ church; ” Lieutenant Bowsher beliovod 
tho namo Kunaxa might bo a corruption of it, and that tho great 
battle described by Xenophon was actually fought at this spot. Tho 
mound of Kuneeseh is 17 miles from Felujah, and 5l£ miles in a 
diroot lino from Babel, tho northern mound of thoso marking tho 
supposed site of Babylon. This agrees pretty noarly with tho 500 
stadia of Plutarch, which ho givos as tho distanco between tho two 
places. Tho author maintained that thoro was nothing in Xeno¬ 
phon’s aocount of tho advanco or retreat of tho Grooks that would 
disprove tho supposition. The hypothesis was further confirmed by 
tho existence of a pobbly ridgo or mound, near Kuneeseh, 13 miles 
long and 80 feet high, whioh might be tho hill mentioned by Xeno¬ 
phon ns that on which Artaxorxos’ cavalry mado a stand after 
retreating Aom tho Grcolcs. Tho position of Sittaki was noxt dis- 
cussod, and that of tho Median wall of Xonophon. With regard to 
tho supply of wator for tho great irrigating canals, whioli always 
formed so remarkable a feature of this part of Mesopotamia, tho 
author showed that it was derived from tho Euphrates only, its bed 
being higher than that of tho Tigris, apd its wator consequently 
being oasily led ovor tho plain. 

Tho papor will bo published m ttotonso in tho ‘Journal,’ vol. 
xxxvii. 

Tho Prksidkxt, in returning thank’s to Lioutonant Bowsher, oonemtulatod 
tho Socioty on this addition to our knowledge of tho Comparative Geography 
of Mesopotamia by an Indian officer, who had followed tho ndmirablo oxamplo 
of Sir Henry Rawlinaon, to whom tho Gold Modal of tho Socioty was awarded 
when Major Rawlinson—for his paper upon Kcbatonfl. Tho dovotion to theso 
branches of research did honour to tho officers of tho Indian Service.' Seeing 
Captain Selby present, who wns tho ohief of this surveying expedition, and to 
whom the Society were much indebted many years ago for a valuablo com¬ 
munication respecting tho mouth of the Euphrates, and tho district south of 
the country surveyed by Lieutenant Bewsher, ho hoped to hear from him and 
other gentlemen some remarks upon the paper which had been read. - 

Contain Selbt stated that ho and Lieutenant Collingwood many years ago 
completed a chart of Mesopotamia, in seven sheets, which ho forwarded in 
1862 to tho Government; but they are not now to bo found, and all the efforts 
mado since that time to discover what had become of those charts had been 
ineffectual. With regard to tho subject of the paper, he believed that in the 
course of his survey ho discovered, at a district callod Dura, the site of the 
golden imago which Nebuchadnezzar tho King set up. It consisted «f a 
conical brick mound, about sixty feet in height, and seven feet square at tho 
summit. Ho found by triangnlntion that it was twelve miles from tho 
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King’s palace at Babylon, and twelve miles from what he believed was 
the temple of Bclus. 

Sir Hexry Rawlixsox. —Tho Temple of the Seven Spheres. 

Captain Selby. —If the golden image was seven or eight feet high on tho 
top of this mound, it would be visible at twelve miles’ distanco when the rays 
of the rising aim were falling upon it. The people who inhabited Babylon, at 
tho sound of musical instruments, would fall down and worship the imago 
just visible on the horizon. With regard to the Euphrates, ho found that it 
flowed very nearly, within 150 Tarda, the same course that it formerly did. 
for its course in ancient times could be distinctly traced. All tho streams had 
a tendency to flow to the south-east, owing to the slope of tho laud in that 
direction, and tho Euphrates was no exception to the rule. Lieut. Bewshor 
had spokon of tho wall he had discovered, and which he supposed to be tho 
Median wall; having read what was said by Herodotus, ho (Capt. Selby) 
could not but believe that this was port of tho wall of Babylon. It was six 
feet wide, with bastions at intervals. The oocount which had been given of 
tho cause of tho loos of the water of the Euphrates was perfectly truo. A 
channel was originally cut by a pious Mshommedan, to carry the wntors of tho 

S to the town of Mcahid Ali; but, no caro being taken, the stream 
jnlarged, and at last became a vast river. Four 0; five years ago 
ia attempted to dam it, but the uext year the current carried away 
tho banks on eitbor side of the dam, which is standing at the present day, 
ami• tho waters spread over tho adjacent plains. The Euphrates as a 
navigable river no longer exists. And there was causo for apprehension that 
tho Tigris, like tho Euphrates, would be lost in the same way, unless a 
more energetic government than tho Turkish took measures to*prevent such 
a catastrophe. 

Sir Hkxry Rawlinsox said ho was very glad tho labours of the gentlomcn 
who had Addressed tho meeting had now been brought to the knowlodgo of 
English geographers, for such labours had bocn previously but little appreciated 
or oven known. This was one of the services which the Geographical 8ocicty 
rendered to scieuco, giving opportunities to gentlemen of making their know- 
ledge available, which would otherwise be ket to tho world. During a residence 
of twelve years in Mesopotamia he (Sir Henry) had had abundant opportunities 
of Boeing the work of these Indian officers in connection with the survey of 
the oountry. Ho alluded especially to Captains Jones, Selby, and Colliug- 
wood, and Lieut. Bewshor; and he had no hesitation in saying that thoir 
labours wore in the highest degree creditable, not only to themselves, but to 
tho Indian navy, to which noblo sorrico—now, alas I abolished—they liad 
belonged. Tho country to which Lieut. Bewshor’s paper referred was tho 
cradlo of civilization; in it were first cultivated, contemporaneously with a 
similar cultivation in Egypt, the natural sciences and that study of art which 
afterwards spread through the world, through the instrumentality of the Greeks. 
Throughout Babylonia there were a number of important sites. Among the 
most ancient were Babylon and Kutha. He believed be was tho first 
European who had visited the ruins of the famous dty of Kutha. It was tho 
place from whence the Babylonian colonists were transported to Samaria. 
Kutha was mentioned several times in tho Bible, and the Jews had always 
called the Samaritans Kutheans, in reference to the original colonization. The 
ruins were now popularly called Tel-Ibrahim, that is, “ the Mount of Abraham," 
Kutha being supposed to be the capital of Nimrod, and a tradition prevailing 
all through the East that Abraham was here thrown into the fire by Nimrod. 
This tradition seemed to have sprung from a false reading of the verse in 
Genesis, where it is said Abraham came out of Ur of the Chaldees. As Ur 
also meant fire, the passage was translated in the Chaldee Targums “ came 
out of the fire of the Chaldees and as, if the patriarch came out of the fire, 
he must first have been thrown into it, there had been invented, in connexion 
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with this five, a senes of fables as to the adventures of Abraham at the court of 
Nimrod. Kutha, ns the traditional capital of Nimrod, also furnished another 
Biblical illustration. Nimrod, being a great hunter, was identified in tho 
popular superstition with the god of hunting, who was called in the old 
mythology Nergal, and when therefore it was said in Scripture that the men 
of Kutha made Nergal, it really gave an historical explanation of tho myth 
through which tho ruins at the present day boro tho name of tho Patriarch 
Abraham. Ho might mention that tho first time he visited this placo, Tcl- 
Ibmhim, it happoued to Ixj a clear day, and ho thus succeeded in taking a 
bearing of tho groat ruin at Ctesiphon, twenty-threo miles in direct distanco, 
with an ordinary theodolite. Cant. Solby had spoken of tho tendency of tho 
Euphrates to run off to tho south-east, owing to tho slopo of the land in that 
direction. It was, in fact, only kept in its course by oxtonsive dams, and 
this had always boon tho caso from tho remotest antiquity, evory governor of 
tho provinco, in anciont os well as in modem times, having been thus occupied 
in damming up tho rivov so as to prevent its draining off Aloxaudor, indeed, 
lost hia lifo from this very circumstanco; for, in connexion with this work of 
repairing tho dams, ho was obliged to sail down into tho marshes, whore ho 
caught tho fever of which ho subsequently died. There was, ho might arid, 
a perfect network of canals between tho two rivers, and tho water of both 
was formerly consumed in irrigation. Tho wholo country, indeed—an area of 
600 miles in longth and 200 in breadth—waa in former times ono vast ox- 

C » of cultivation: it was now a sterile desort. He had mentioned, at a 
ar meeting of tho Socioty, that in consequoncc of this chango in tho 
physical aspect of tho country tho vory climato had nltorcd. Whon tho water 
was thrown ovor tho faco of tho country thoro were date-groves scattered over 
its entire surfneo; tlioso dato-groves attracted tho clouds, and thus thoro wore 
constant rains ond showers during all seasons of tho year. Wo nevor read 
in tho ' Arabian Nights,' or in any of tho old Arabio authors, of complaints of 
groat heat. On tho oontrary, tho gardens of Bagdad appeared in tho eighth 
and ninth centuries to have boon most agreeable places, whore Haroun-al- 
Rascbld ond his officers coioycd themselves amazingly; whorcas at tho pre- 
sont day tho country was almost uninhnbitablo from May to October, in oonso- 
ouonco of tho oxccssivo boat and aridity. Iu Ills houso at Bagdad, tho 
thermomoter had stood at 126°, and in the sun outsido it hod been 170°. 
Tho natural advantages of tho country were great, and, with tho opening up 
of tho old canals and tho construction of othor works of irrigation, and with 
acohrity to lifo and property, tho country would become again extremely pro¬ 
ductive, requiring very littlo ploughing or manuring, ft was, moreover, a 
very favourable country for cotton. Ho had been assured that recently tho 
cultivation of cotton had been vory much incrcasod, and that some specimens 
from tho vicinity of Busorah would compare with a vory good quality of Sca- 
island cotton from America. 

Captain Felix Jokes said ho had resided in Mesopotamia for a very long 
period, associated with Sir Henry Bawlinson and others, and would have liked 
to cater upou tho subject of Lieut. Bowshor’s paper. Tho clock, however, 
wara&d him thoro was no time loft for minuto topographical dotails, such ns 
tho identity of tho sito of Kunaxa required. As to tho country itself, Sir 
Henry had boon so very lucid and complete in his description, that he had 
really left othora little to say. Lieutenant Bewsher’s portion of tho survey 
was a most creditable performance, and deserved praise, even though we might 
differ from his conclusions on certain minor points. 

_Mi. Lynch had only one observation to make: it was with regard to the 
Median wall. 1 He thought that point waa settled by Captain Lynoh and 
Dx-.Ross many years ago; he visited it himself in company with these gentle¬ 
men in 1844, It extended from the western bank of tho Tigris from above 
istabalafc—nearly opposite Kadescyah and the ruins of Opis on the further 
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bank—along tho edge of tbo tertiary formation, towards Felnga on tho 
Euphrates, forming, he might say, the northern boundary of tho alluvial plain 
of tlmt part of Mesopotamia. It was built of masses of concrete aud stone; no 
bricks, as in lower Mesopota m ia, and had a ditch and glacis; and no ono who 
had walked along it for several miles and seen that magnificent dyke extending 
as far 03 the eye could see, could doubt that that was tho Median wall. It 
certainly appeared so to him, aud it was a point of very great interest, as fixing 
a position in comparative geography there; for almost tho whole of the lower 
part of Mesopotamia was one alluvial plain, the features of which had been 
often changed by inundations, and sites of ancient places rendered very doubtful 
indeed. However, tho four canals mentioned by Xenophon could still be traced 
with great accuracy, in their ramifications throughout tho wholo country, 
which, with the Median wall, wore tbo landmarks for the modem geographer. 

Captain Jonks said ho must differ from Mr. Lynch os to tho Median wall. 
It was tmo Captain Lynch—than whom a better surveyor does not exist— 
and Dr. Itoss visited that part of Mesopotamia shortly after Colonol Chcsnoy’a 
expedition; but they had mistaken a dam for tho Median wall, not liaving 
traced it to its extremity. Ho (Captain Jones} afterwards visited it; and, 
notwithstanding the opposition made by tho Arabs, ho suooooded in reaching 
tho end of it, and he oould positively state that it was not tho Median wall, 
for reasons already fully given iu his 'Researches in tho Vicinity of tho Median 
Wall of Xenophon, and Discovery of the Site of tho ancient Opis.’ 

Mr. J. Crawford lielioval there c«ild bo no doubt that vory good cotton 
might bo grown in Mesopotamia; but they must first get rid of the Turks, 
anil then they must got rid of tho Arabs, who were not quite so bad. If tho 
country woro well governed, and if the soil were well watered, there was no reason 
why Mesopotamia should not be as fertile as Lombardy, Bengal, or the valley 
of tho Nile. At present, notwithstanding tho high premium that had boon 
put upon tho cultivation of cotton by tho American civil war, there had been 
very littlo grown in Mesopotamia, only a patch here and there; and, as long ns 
tho Turks were thoro, tho production could never take placo on a large 
scalo. 


2 . On the Sources and Course of the Lycus, and ether ltivers in Kurdistan, 
By J. E. Taylor, Esq., H.M. Consul, Diarbckr. 


[This communication has been printed entire in ‘Additional Notiocs,’ 
‘ Proceedings,’ vol. xi. No. 2.] • . 

Captain Jonxa said Mr. Taylor’s more extended paper would throw great 
light on that portion of Kurdistan near the sources of the Tigris. He would 
only add that Mr. Taylor might be depended upon for aocora cj of observation 
and for energy in his researches. 


8 * Description of DidrbeJtr. By B. I. Garden*, Esq. 

Mr. Garden* visited Diarbekr in the year 1856, and the present 
paper gave an account of the principal buildings and ancient remains 
inspected by him during a stay of six weeks. It will be published 
in the ‘Journal,’rol.xxxvii. :* 

The President, in concluding the Meeting, announced the approaching, 
departure of Mr. Edward Whymper on his self-imposed mission to explore' 
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the interior of Greenland. Mr. Whymper was well known as one of the 
“boldest and most successful of Alpine explorers; and tho Geographical Society 
could not l>ut anticipate important results from his projected expedition. He 
would start for Copenhagen on the 18th inst., sailing thence to Jacobsliaven 
in Greenland in ono of tho Royal Danish Company's steamers. He need not 
say that tkoy wished him God speed and every success. 


Eleventh Meeting, Mag 13th, 1807. 

Sm RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., k.o.d., President, in 

the Chair. 

Presentations. — A. II. Louis, Esq.; Thos. S. Whitahr, Esq.; W. 
Fdkin, Jun., Esq. 

Elections. —John Bridge, Esq.; liiohard Brown, Esq., c.u.; Alexander 
A. Knox, Esq.; A. H. Louis, Esq.; D. 0. Sandeman, Esq.; Frukrich 
Smith, Esq.; Sir John Walsh, Bart, m.p. ; Geo. M. Waterhouse, Esq. 

Accessions to tiie Library, April 8th to May 18th. —‘ Salle Stollo 
filanti del 10 Agosto, I860.’ Donore, the Palermo Obsorvatory. 
‘ Tho Calcutta Cyclono of tho 6th Ootobor, 1804/ by Liout.-Col. 
J. E. Gastroll and II. l'\ Blandford, r.a. Donors, tho Meteorological 
Committee Offico, Calcutta. ‘ The Opon Polar Sea: Narrative of a 
Voyago of Discovory towards tho North Polo/ by Dr. 1.1. Hayes. 
Purchasod. ‘Six Years of a Traveller's Life in Wost Africa/ by 
Francisco Travnssos Valdez. Donor, tho Author. ‘Tho Eloctrio 
Tolograph: AVas it invonted by Professor Whoatstono?' 8 vols. 
Donor, Captain G. Arbuthnot, ii.a. ‘ Paraguay ; its History, Pcoplo, 
and Government/ from tho Fronoh of M. Quentin; 00 pages. 
4 The River Plato (South Amorica), a Fiold for Emigration/ &c., 
86 pages. ‘Brazil as a Fiold for Emigration/ by Clms. Dunlop. 
Donors, Bates, Hondy & Co. ‘ Central Argontino Railway: Report 
of Third Meeting, 1867/ Donors, tho Company. ‘ 28tli Volumo of 
the Memoirs of tho Bureau Topogrnphiquo do la Guerre de Russio/ 
Donor, lo Chef du Bureau. ‘Das Nordlichste Land dor Erde/ by 
Petermann, Berlin. ‘Wrecks and Casualties: Reports for 18GG.’ 
Donors, the Wreck Committee of Lloyds. ‘ Die Inscl Mallorka/ by 
H. H. Pagenstecher. Purchased. ‘ General Missionary Atlas, from 
original sources,' by tho Rev. R. Grundomann. Donor, the Author. 
‘ Exploracion oficial por la Primora vez des de el Norte de la 
America del Sur/ &c., by F. M. Y. Rojas. Purchased. ‘ Geology and 
Agriculture,’ by E. St. J. Fairman. Donor, the Author. 1 Mhrtin 
Hylacomylus Waltzmiiller; ses Ouvrages et see Collaborateurs. * Par 
un Geographe Bibliophile.’ 
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Map Accessions since the last Meeting of April 8th, 1867.— 
Map of Lower and Upper Canada, by J. Bouchctte; presented by 
Dr. Mac Longhlin. Native Maps of Japan and the City of Yedo; 
presented by Mr. Coysb, p.f.g.s. Maps of the Inter-Oceanio Canals 
and Kail ways between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; presented by 
G. Welles, Esq., Secretary of the United States Navy. Maps of the 
Governments of Moscow, Nischni Novgorod, Viatka, and Vladimir; 
presented by W. Spottiswoodo, Esq. Map of the Chinese Empire; 
presented by Dr. A Fetcrmann. Various MS. of Explorations in 
Vancouver Island, by R. W. Brown, Esq. 32 Sheets of Roymann's 
Map of Central Europe; by tho Author. Map of tho Tea Countries 
of Assam and Cachar, by Major Briggs; presented by A. K. Johnston, 
p.R.o.8. Ordnance Survoy; 284 sheets. A view of tho Village at 
Pitcairn’s Island; discovery of the Mutineers of the Bounty by 
Copt W. F. Beechey, in h.va Blotsom, in 1828; drawn by Admiral 
W. Smyth. Chart of tho Arctic Regions, showing tho discoveries 
of tho Fox, Capt. Sir L. M’Clintock, &c. 


Previous to tho reading of tho Taper, tho President said ho wiu» happy to 
inform tho mooting that, at tho solicitation of tho Society, as before announced, 
Her Majesty’s Government had granted a oertain sum of money towards fitting 
out a boat expoditiou in search of authontio news regarding Dr. Livingstone. It 
would bo placed under the command of Mr. K D. Young, who served two years 
under Livingstone in charge of tho Pumerr and Lady Nyam on the Shir6 River, 
and who was well acquainted with tho country and the character of tho people. 
A steel boat would bo built under the direction of the Admiralty, oanablo of 
being takon to pieces, so that it might bo carried by laud, past tbo rapids of tho 
SUird. 81ic would bo launched at tho mouth of the Zambesi, with tho aid of 
one of Her Majesty’s cruisers; and, having procured a native crow, Mr. Young, 
and tho threo Englishmen ho takes with biro, would proooed to tho north end 
of the Lako Nyassa; and arriving there, within twenty or thirty miles of tho 

I ot where it is said Livingstone was killed, thoy would ascertain whether 
o report of his death was a fable or not. It was not intendod that tins ex¬ 
pedition should proceed through tho interior in search of Livingstone, for if 
tho traveller had onco. passed tho territory haunted by tho Mavite, ho would 
have proceeded onwards to Lako Tanganyika, and the expedition would not 
bo able to reach him. Their minds would, however, bo sot at rest, and they 
might hope that ho would some day return to this oountry oovered with greater 

^ than ever. With regard to the pcssibility of his having reabhed the 
terior, Dr. Kirk had recently reported in a letter to him, that a caravan 
of Arab traders, coming from a village within ten miles of where Livingstone 


^ than ever. With regard to the pcssibility of hi* having reabhed the 
terior, Dr. Kirk had recently reported in a letter to him, that a caravan 
of Arab traders, coming from a village within ten miles of where Livingstone 
was retorted to have been killed, a month or two after his supposed death, 
had reported to the Governor of Qniloa that they had heard nothing of it; 
but, on tho contrary, that Livingstone had passed on into tho friendly country 
of tho Babisa tribe. This, he thought, was quite enough to satisfy thorn that 
they were right in sending out the expedition. In addition to this, he bad 
received a letter that morning from Dr. Kirk, stating that a trader had recently 
arrived at Zanzibar, fuming direct from Lake Tanganyika, who said that 
ho saw and spoke with a white man oa the borders of the lake. Now Tan¬ 
ganyika was the point to which Livinestooe was directing his attention, with 
the view to determine whether that lake had an outflow to the north, and 
whether it might not be the ultimate lake-reservoir of the Nile. Dr. Kirk 
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said ho had not spoken himself to tho merchant, but had only heard the 
report of what ho had said. If this trader had indeed met with a white 
man, tho question was, Who was ho ? This report showed more than over 
tho propriety of tho search which tho Geographical Society had sot on foot. 

Tho following Paper was read 

1. Notes on Chinese Tartary. By Capt. Shbrard Osborn, r.n., c.d. 

Captain Osborn stated that ho had written his memoir to accom¬ 
pany a cavofully prepared diagram, which ho now presented to tho 
Society, of Chineso Tartary as it oxists, so far as tho treatios with 
Russia aro concerned. Ho acknowledged tho assistanoo ho had 
received, in compiling tho map, from tho recont admirablo Russian 
survoys of Eostorn Siberia, and tho map of tho caravan routes in 
Central Asia, published by Colonol Walkor, of tho Trigonometrical 
Survoy of Hindostan. Quoting from tiro geographical informa¬ 
tion whioh is contained in a publication issued in Canton sorno 
yearn ago, tho 'Chines© Repository,’ ho procoodcd to deal with tho 
broad googtnphioal features of Chineso Tartary, dividing it into 
tho threo groat seotions of Manohuria, Mongolia, and Ili, or, as it 
is somotimos erroneously called, Eastorn Turkestan. Half of Man¬ 
ohuria, it was shown, had, by tho Treaty of Tiontsin in 1868, passod 
into Russian possession; but, owing to an almost impnssnblo range of 
mountains being found to oxist from tho Rivor Amur to tho southern 
oxtromo, tho communication botweon tho Russian ooast-settlemonts 
aud Eastorn Siboria was in no wiso improved; but Captain Osborn 
hoped tho day was not far distant when tho Russians would como 
into possession of tho wholo of Manchuria, when, with tho aid 
of tho water communication of tho Songari River and tho port 
of Nowcbang, in tho Gulf of Lootung, much would be done towards 
giving Russian Siberia that outlet to. tho soas of India and China 
winch her rapidly increasing importance and commercial develop¬ 
ment justify tho Russians in craving. Tho prosonco of Russian 
settlements so close to Pekin, tho lecturer argued, would act vory 
healthily on tho Chineso Government; and, so far as Groat Britain 
is concerned, wo ought, on ovoiy ground, to woloomo any moans 
of improved intercourse with Siberia, which, it must not bo for¬ 
gotten, now forms ono of tho largest and most powerful states in 
Asia. Passing to Mongolia, Captain Osborn then drew a picturo of 
its physical condition, and called attention to tho invasion of por¬ 
tions of China Proper by Mussulman hordes, flying before tho 
pressure of Russian arms in Central Asia. He refuted the idea of 
the utter impracticability of the country for troops or armies, and, 

. apart from the well known fact that in ages gone by the horsemen 
of this region marched west to tho Danube, and south to tho Tropic, 
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ho related some incidents of a migration, on two occasions, of a 
host of Tartars from the Great Wall to the Volga and back, proving 
tho journey practicable oven for women and children, though a 
severe one. Turning then to the least known portion of Chineso 
Tartary,—which the lecturer dealt with under tho name ot Ili, north 
and south of the Celestial Mountains,—tho peculiar basins into 
which it was cut up by tho enclosing ranges of mountains, so that 
tho rivers—one of them 1500 miles long—discharged into lakes 
instead of tho ocean, was dwelt upon; its magnificent mountain 
scenery, its diversified climato and products, tho ancient cities of 
Yarkand, Aksu, Khotan, and othors, were touched upon, and tho oloso 
approximation of tho Russian and British frontiers was cloarly 
shown, us well as the advantages likely to result to tho causo of 
order, civilization, and Christianity in Asia, if those two great 
powers worked as they ought to do, earnestly and in a friendly 
spirit together, in establishing oidor and good government in tho 
lands which, lying beyond tho Himalayas, have for so many 
oonturies bcou in the hands of cut-throat Mussulman, or stupid 
Mongols, trained to exclusion and hatred of the foreigner by tho 
polioy of Pekin. 

Tho President, in returning tho thanks of tho mooting to Captaiu Osborn 
for his important paper, said that, with reference to tho progress of Russian 
rosoarch, the author had not exaggerated in stating that the Russians had 
thrown more light upon the googrephy of the northern portions of Central Asia 
than all othor nations put together. Ho confessed that ho admired the real 
of tho Russian* in carrying out geographical research. Ho believed there was 
now a feeling on tho part of many who formerly drought otherwise, that thoro 
was no ground for alarm on our part that a civilised Christian nation liko 
Russia should dominate tho “cut-throat" tribes of Central Asia, and open up 
a freer intercourse with China by land. He thought there was no pound for 
jealousy on our part s on the contrary, wo ought to be very glad that tho 
Russians wore making such progress in opening up new lines of communica¬ 
tion through Central Asia; that is, so long as they did not come too far south, 
and approach our Indian possessions. Among the Russi a n geographers who 
had distinguished themselves in Asiatic exploration, he might enumerate 
Semenof, Radde, Struve, and Boutakoff. In connection with this part of the 
subject, he had the pleasure to announce that the Connorl of the Society had 
that day adjudicated one of thek gold medals to Admiral Boutakoff, for his 
discoveries in the Sea of Aral, ana for opening up the Jaxartes for the first 
time to steamers. 

Mr. Horatio Lay, C-B. (formerly Imperial Commissioner of Customs in China), 
said it was in the year 1660 that the Russians first made their appearance 
on the Amur River. Their progress since then had been slow but sure, and 
they had met with great opposition on the [art of the Chinese. In the year 
1864, during the Crimean war, they formed, at the mouth of the Amur River, 
a secure port of refuge for their 'Pacific squadron. The river is navigable 
for 1890 miles, Nicolaiefak is the chief seaport, and, with the literality 
which had marked the Russian Government in this region, it had been 
declared a free port for twenty years to come. He (Mr. Lay) believed the ’ 
advance of a strong civilized power, like Russia, in Northern and Central 
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Asia was certainly to be welcomed, inasmuch as tho Chinese were growing 
weaker, and perfectly incompetent to rule tho Mongol tribes. Their present 
hold on the Mongols was duo to tho investiture of the chiefs with titles 
and honours, and to largesses distributee! among their followers. It was quite 
time that a more powerful people should como in, with the view of ruling and 
keeping these men in order. It was a singular circumstance that tho Mongols 
of tho North should follow the occupation of shepherds, and should lead tho 

S ict life they did, considering tho career of conquest they formerly achieved 
T202, under Genghis Khan, they swept tho country from Southern Persia 
ns far as tho north of Chinn, and in 1216 they canturod Pekin. A nophew of 
Genghis Khan invaded Husain in 1235, captured Moscow, and ravaged Poland 
and Hungary. Hint this rnco of peoplo should now bo following tho quiet 
life of shepherds was a singular change} for the Russians did not throw oti tho 
Mongol yoko until tho fifteenth century. 

Sir Henry Rawunbon said ho had listened to the paper with great atten¬ 
tion and interest It was an admirablo return/ of tho varied information 
winch wo possessed regarding Central Asia, and it had tho furthor advantage 
that it preecntod tho subject m a popular and interesting point of viow. With 
regard to tho threo divisions of tho country which Captain Osborn bad noticed 
—Manchuria, Mongolia, and Turkestan—that was not only a geographical 
division, it was also an ethnological one. Tho inhabitants of tlicso threo 
great divisions wore in reality so many great branches of tho Turkish race, 
speaking languages which might possibly bo of tho same family, but which 
wore so distinct from oach other that they were not mutually intolligiblo. 
Ho was not well acquainted with tho eastern division of this groat region, and 
should not therefore discuss it; but with regard to tho western division, ho 
must say ho obicctod to Captain Osborn’s extension of tho Russian frontier 
lino (os oxhibitod on tho map) considerably furthor south than tho actual con¬ 
dition of things warranted. Captain Osborn told thorn that by tho Treaty 
of Pekin tho Russians were authorised by tho Emporor of China to extend 
thoir frontior ns far south ns Kliokand. Tho Emperor of Chinn might just as 
well have mentioned Calcutta as tho limit of tho Russian dominion, bocauso 
ho had no mow authority over Kliokand than ho had ovor Calcutta. China 
had novor possessed a shadow of power to tho west of tho Thian-Shnn 
Mountains. It was only, indeed, within tho last hundred ywra—between 
1 16.6 end 1760—that sho had extended her dominion ovor any part of Western 
Turkoetan. A great expedition was thon sent out, to which the Chinoao 
emperor, with that enlightenment whioh distinguished his rnco, attached threo 
scientific European astronomers, who in tho course of tho march backwards 
and forwards, between China and tho Jaxartcs, determined tho position of 
somo fifty or sixty of tho principal towns and stations: and until within tho 
last twenty yean, when the English on ono sido and tho Russians on tho 
other, had boon gradually approaching tho central dcsort both from tho south 
and north, it was the observations of theso Jesuits which alone enabled us to 
construct a map or to possess any accurate knowledge of the geography of 
that part of Asia. No doubt the Treaty of Pekin did give tho Russians very 
great advantages in Central Asia; but the main advantage was the right of 
establishing consuls in tho three principal commercial towns of Turkestan— 
Ohughuchek, Kuldja, and Kashgar. The Russians immediately acted upon 
their rights atChughuchck and Kuldja, but they had notbecu able to establish 
a consul at Kasbgar. Tho Mahomcdan inhabitants had now risen against 
the Chinese, and m many places had entirely destroyed them. At Kuldja 
there was continual fighting for two yeais. The Chinese were driven out 
ultimately, the Russian factory was destroyed, and from that time the place 
had boon in the bands of tho Zungar native population. Captain Osborn 
had detailed tho routes leading from China through Central Asia with great 
accuracy: the southern route whioh led direct to Khotan had, however, been 
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shut up for the last twenty or thirty years, owing to sand-drifts. The 
route which had always been of the greatest importance, and which Captain 
Osborn had but imperfectly noticed, was the one which connected Russia 
with India. That route led from Semipdatinsk to Kuldja ; from Kuldja across 
the great glacier pass of Murat to Aksu; and from Aksu, when the country 
was pretty quiet, it followed down the Khotan River to Khotan, and thence 
to Leh in little Thibet, and over the mountains to India. It was not by any 
means a difficult route, and, when tranquillity was restored, there was no 
doubt it would again become a great line of traffic. Captain Osborn had further 
called attention to the discovery of another and better route from Khotan, by 
Mr. Johnson, which ho believed would lead into India without passing the 
great mountains of Thibet at all, by proceeding to the eastward and round 
tho Kucn-luen chain. That line showed trace* of having been a great imperial 
road in antiquity : it was discovered in its southern portion many yours ago 
by Moorcroft; and, as Lord Strangfbrd had stated at a former meeting, it was 
on this very road that Moore’s famous poem of ‘ Lallah Rookh ’ was suppesod 
to be recited while the party were travelling from Delhi to Khotan. With 
regard to the political part of the Question, he (Sir Henry) was not an alarmist, 
biit he did not go the length of Captain Osborn in actually wishing that tho 
Russian territory should reach as far as the frontier of British India. For tho 
sake of civilization and humanity, it might be perhaps desirable that the ‘' cut¬ 
throat” tribes of Central Asia should be eliminated altogether from Asia. 
But wo should remember, on' tho other hand, that tho removal of these tribes 
might very seriously embarrass us. Wo must ooruider, indeed, that India is 
held by us ira a conquered country, and inhabited by an alion race, and the 
same remark might also apply to the Russian possessions. If it had been 
merely a quostioo of Russia and England being brought into oontaot m 
Europo, no great evil need havo been anticipated; but Russian conquest and 
English conquest meeting each other in Asia, made a very difforont political 
conjunction. Tho natural consequence, indeed, would bo that tho people of 
India, in times of disquiot, would look to Russia for assistance; and tboeo 
whom Russia had conquered would look to England, in tho samo way. 
There would thus bo mutual recriminations, intrigues, a constant slate of 
turmoil and warfare on the frontier, which, so far from civilizing the country, 
would havo precisely the contrary effect What he would prefer would be that 
there shoula remain always a small strip of intermediate neutral territory to 
servo os a kind of M political buffer." Across that the two nations might trade, 
and advance the cause of civilization in every possible way without politically 
interfering with each other. Entertaining, os he did, this view, bo oould not 
endoreo the opinions expressed in the article in the January No. of tho ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Review.* which was the exponent of the present policy of the Governor- 
General of India. Advantage, be thought, should be taken of any favourable 
opening for putting forward our feelers into Central Asia, not for the purposo 
or intriguo or hostility to Russia, bat with the view of pushing our trado and 
advancing civilization on our side as Russia was doing on here. Thanks 
to Sir Andrew Waugh and his assistants, we had surveyed the whole country 
from the frontier of India up to the Karakoram, which was the territorial 
limit of our ally the Maharajah of Cashmere. The attempt to go beyond 
that point wa a discouraged by the Government, for fear of leading to political 
complications. He should like, however, to see this restriction relaxed, and 
he thought the Geographical Society would be doing good servioe if -it could 
irf any way facilitate expeditions, such as that projected by Captain Smith and 
other officers, who. wished to push across Central Asia towards China, and m 
fact into. Mongolia. With regard to the medal to be given to Admiral Bouta- 
Jcoff, ho was delighted to' think that our country, represented by the Geogra¬ 
phical Society, had risen above those petty party considerations and national 
jealousies which we were sometimes supposed to labour under; and that 
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wc oould, irrespective of nationality, acknowledge the merits of a man liko 
Admiral Boutakoff, who, during tlie last few years, had performed the greatest 
geographical feat that had been achieved in Central Asia since tho days of 
Alexander Burucs. 

Mr. Trblawney Saunders said there were two maps* in the Society’s 
collection whioli gavo much more information than tho map under dis¬ 
cussion. With regard to tho changes now taking place in these regions, wc 
ought to be prepared for tho possible contingencies. Chinese Tartary had 
boon tho birthplace of warlike hordes that in former times overran Europo and 
Asia; and when, aftor years of peaco under a settled government, it should 
again overflow with a tocming population, what would bccorao of the surplus? 
They would not advanco lo tho ioy north, but would naturally turn to the 
south. Unless wo wore proparod to meet that issuo, wc ought not to encourage 
Russia to odvanoo into Central Asia. On the othor hand, without any deaire 
to inorcaso our own frontiers, wo as a trading, industrial pooplo, ought to 
cnoourage penooful industry and production in tho great pastoral regions of 
Oentral Asia, which wero carnblo of producing wool to an untold extent. 
Nothing could bo moro fraught with bcnoflolal results than tho promotion of 
intoroourso with the local oniofs, pointing out to them that their products 
would always find a ready market on tho Indian frontier. Nothing remained 
in tho way of such a trado but tho obstacles interposed by tho Ohineso Govern¬ 
ment, wmoh ho thought might bo removed by a littlo firmness on our part. 
Cndorthe Treaty of Pokin wo had a right to bo placed on tho footing of 
tho most favoured nation, and to bo allowed to establish n consul and to 
build a ohurch at Kashgar, tho same as tho Russians claimed tho right to do 
by treaty. 

Captain Sherard Osdorn, in tho courso of a briof roply, said, in making 
thoir treaty with China, tho Russians decidedly considered that tho Cliincso 
had tho right to givo them permission to oomo to Khokaud, or they would not 
have asked permission, llo had merely drawn tho frontier south of that 
place, to which Sir Henry Rawlinson had called attention, to show tho oxtent 
of territory to which tho Russians now had access : ho did not say that thoy 
woro thoro. only that tho right to go thora did exist. Adverting to tho possi¬ 
bility of tho Russian armies advancing ns far as Bokhara and Khiva, about 
which many people woro incredulous, Captain Osborn narrated tho main 
particulars of an extraordinary migration of a horde of Calmucks 600,000 
strong, in tho winter of 1771, from tho bnnkB of tho Volga to tho banks of 
Lake Baltaah, in the faoo of tho greatest difficulties, and with tho loss of only 
ono-third of thoir number, to show, as he said, that what was possiblo once 
was possiblo again. To cross the deserts and passes into India was only a 

C ation of time. Thoro woro no more than 120 railce of desert; all the rest of 
country was covered with Calmuck hordes who wandered about it at all 
seasons; and tho notion wo had of its impassablo ebaraoter was owing purely 
to our ignorance. Ho had no doubt that, when tho Russians found it to their 
interest to advanco, theso wastes would become inhabited. 

Th) President said he had never at any time expressed a wish that tho 
Russians should become tho conquerors of this great region, Russia had no 
such object; her object was trade with China; and as long as sho wont from 
west to east to trade with China, and kept up a communication which she 
had enjoyed long before wo had any conquests in India, she was perfectly 
entitled to do so. He firmly hoped that tho great mountain barrier and 
impassable tract between the two nations would be left for ages to come. The 
Russians had shown tho greatest openness on the subject of their researches 
in Central Asia, and had communicated to the Royal Geographical Society 
copies of all maps they had published. 


Stanford's Library Map of Asia, and Stanford’s Map of China and Japan. 
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1. A Boat Journey across the Northern End of Formosa, from Tam-suy, on 
the West, to Ku-lung, on the East; xcith Notices of Hoo-xui, Mangka, 
and Kching. By Dr. Colllhgwood, f.us. 

Tam-suy is situated on the north-western coast of Formosa, and possesses an 
oxccllcnt harbour, over tbo bar of which H.M.S. Serpent, drawing 12J feet 
water, passed easily at high water. Tbo entrance is unmistakably marked 
by two lofty and picturesque hills—that on tho loft, termed tbo Kwong-yin 
Hill, having two prominent peaks, of 1720 and 1240 foot respectively—and 
that on the right, the Tai-tun Hills, forming an imposing ridgo, of whioh tho 
summit is 2800 feet high. From land to land, at the entianoo of the harbour, 
is just half a mile; but a considerable spit of sand diminishes it moro than 
one-half. Within the harbour, however, it rapidly increases to three-quarters 
of a mile and oven a mile in width, affording good anchorago for largo vessels. 
Immediately on tbo loft hand, on entering, is a small Chinese fort; and half n 
mile highor aro tho ruins of an old Dutch fort,—a square, red-briok, cos unrated 
building, once, no doubt, of great strength, and elevated 60 or 60 feet abovo 
tho water’s edgo. Tho long rambling town of Tam-suy, br Eoo-wei. os it is 
moro properly called, commences a little higher; and consist*, for tho most 
part, of a narrow street of shops of a poor description, paved with great cobblo- 
stor.es or not at all, and in which pigs of all sines and barking dogs disputo 
tho passage, which in some place* scarcely admits of two i*sscngcrs passing ono 
another. Tho Vice-Consul (Mr. Gregory) resides hero, as well as throo or four 
other Europeans, engaged in mercantile affairs or omployed in tho Chinoso 
customs. The consulate, however, is but a poor building for tho representative 
of Great Britain; for the inhabitants, who are mostly coolie*, and upon occa¬ 
sion aro a turbulent set of meals, have * prejudice forsooth, against building 
houses moro than one storey high, and no such dwelling exists in Hoo-woi. 

• There is a very pretentious joos-houso in tho town, of whioh tho stone 

S elaborately carved, represent, with considerable cleverness, fantastio 
i encircling the columns in liiah relief—workmen being yet engagod in 
tho task. Tho immediate neighbourhood is hilly, having numerous scattered 
houses; and a largo amphitheatre, just outside tho town, forms an immense 
and well-filled burial-ground, upon which grows abundanoe of the rico-paper 

S ant (Andia pipy r if era), which is largely exported from this neighbourhood. 

ho soil is very fertile, consisting of a considerable depth of alluvium, in 
which aro numerous angular and rounded blocks of stone, some of very great 
m MpMr' . 

Tho inhabitants of Hoo-wei (Tam-suy), as 6f the other towns in tho route, 
are mc«tly poor and meanly clad—the males wearing usually nothing more 
than a pair of short drawers, or some substitute for them—some of the younger 
male children going entirely naked. The women and girls, however, aro 
always decently clothed, very few of the female children being even naked to 
the waist. Bandaged feet are universal among them. 

Rice is abundantly produced in the neighbourhood; but its exportation is 
forbidden by the Government, on pretence that there is not more produced 
than is required for home consumption ; but by a roundabout method, a con¬ 
siderable trade is, notwithstanding, carried on, to the advantage of the Man¬ 
darins. Bullocks, goats, and poultry are difficult to obtain; but pigs are 
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abundant, though few who could witness their disgusting habits and foul 
feeding would caro to cat them. Ducks also are plentiful. 

An inferior Mandarin resides here, named Lim-ohing-fane, but he is subor¬ 
dinate to the Mandarin of the Tam-suy District, of which Hoo-wei is but an 
inferior town—the chief town being Manuka, or Bangka. 

Having obtained a sampan, or native boat, with three men, wo placed in it 
provisions for two days, camera, collecting apparatus, &c., intending to proceed 
leisurely. The boat was a flat-bottomed ono, adapted for the peculiar naviga¬ 
tion about 20 feet long and 6 foot wide, covered with a bamboo awning, and 
haviug a crass mat at tho bottom; and, with tho aid of a largo mat-sail and a 
sca-brcczo, wc rapidly proceeded up tho Tam-suy Rivor. For tho first 4 miles 
tho stream is of varying width, averaging about a mile, and running in a 
south-easterly direction at tho foot of tho Kwang-yin Hills, which seen in tho 
light of a western sun have a remarkably pilod-up or conc-in-cono appcaraoco, 
and at tho haso appear to bo perforated with caverns. On tho right bank a 
cultivated plain stretohes to tho foot of tho Tai-tun Hills, whioli expand to tho- 
eastward os wo procoed. At length at a villago, called Kan-tow, tho stream 
dividos, tho loft arm continuing in a south-oastorly direction through a flat 
country, in which rico and sugar and mnizo are cultivated, and a straight 
roach of 3* miles brings us to Twa-tu-tecn, a largo village wlicro tho stream 
trends to tho south ; mid anothov mile and a half brings us to Mangka, tho 
ohiof town of tho district of Tam-suy. This is a large town, abounding in tho 
narrow and unsavoury stroots boforo mentioned—ono sido being covered over 
bv a sort of nrcado, tuo otbor side open, but by far tho dirtfov of the two, 
being cbiofly occupied by pigs and children, which both swarm everywhere. 
Accumulations of filth Ho about at tho very doors of tho inhabitants, 
aud it is not unusual to sco women adomod with bright and gaudy finery 
Bitting within a foot or two of a pool of soothing filth, enough to breed a pesti¬ 
lence Chairs or sedans aro to bo had here, and in ono of theso I porambulntcd 
tho town; but in sorao places tho cornors of tho streets wore so narrow, that it 
was with tho utmost difficulty that tho vohtclo could turn them, and tlion only 
by a series of ingenious manoeuvres. A singlo European merchant rcsidos 
hero, Mr. Mallisch of Hamburg, occupying a haudsomo two-storied liouso, tho 
only ono I liavo scon in thoso parts, it boing “ against joss to raiso ono storey 

abovo anothor. . „ , .... # .. . 

In making tho journey from Tam-suy to Ivoluug, tho other arm of tho river 
h. by 8. is followed, which docs not load by Mangka; but I havo reforrod to 
this arm, bocouBe it leads to that place which I had visited previously in oom- 

K with Captain Bullock, of H.M.S. Serpent, and Mr. Gregory, tho Vicc- 
1. On this occasion we paid a visit to the military Mandarin of tho 
district, Ching-yung, with whom an appointment had been mndo, and who 
received us with official formality. His residence was situated just outsido tho 
town, and a saluto of threo guns greeted us as wo entered tho enclosure. 
Having seated ourselves in the audicnco-chambor, tea was sorved in cups of 
egg-shell china, by a number of attendants, when thoy had succeeded in chasing 
out tho ragged crowd which had curiously followed us into tho sanctum. 
The Mandann was decorated with a clear bluo button and peacock’s feather, 
and appeared an intelligent and superior man of about 85 years of ago. Ho 
oonvorsed freely through tho medium of Mr. Gregory, who acted as interpreter, 
and, after remaining some twenty minutes, we Quitted tho place with tlio same 
formalities as on entering, the Mandarin having first accepted Captain Bullock s 
invitation to visit tho ship at Hoo-wei tho next day, which happened to ho Her 
Majesty’s birthday, a promiso which ho did not fail to keep. 

Mangka derives considerable importance from tho fact that largo junks como 
thus far, and ono arm of tho river which divides just beyond flows from San- 
Kop-yung, which is tho district producing large quantities of camphor; and 
here the junks load with that important commodity derived from Laurus cam- 
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pftora. But the trade is at present of tittle value to any one, except those to 
whom a monopoly is granted by the Chinese Government. The camphor 
Mandarin pays 40,000 dollars per annum for this privilege, and he purchases 
tho camphor at the rate of 5 dollars per picul (of 133 lbs.j, whioh ho then sells 
for 27 dollars. One dollar as duty and some other expenses increase the prico 
he has to pay, and 10 per cent of the camphor is lost in the transit by evapo¬ 
ration owing to imperfect stooge, for with the proverbial conservatism of their 
nation they will not adopt the plan of stowing it in tin boxes, by which it 
might all be saved. Still, however, the profits are very considerate. I botiovo 
that an enterprising young German merchant, ilr. Lcssler, of Tamsuy, 
is about to bring tho question of the legality of this monopoly to issue in 
a court of law, and I trust that this important tiado will soon be open to com¬ 
petition by European merchants. 

Tho other branch of the river in this direction is navigable for boats up a 
scries of rapids, to the borders of the aborigines' country, as I am informod by 
Mr. Gregory, to whom I am indebted for much that is interesting in connexion 
with this subjeot. 

Returning now to where the river first divides at Kan-tow, we follow tho 
right-hand branch which flows «. by s. through cultivated fields, in whioh wo 
occasionally meet with patches of hotkmcria mesa, and small groves of betel- 
palm (Areca catechu ); but the characteristic tree of tho banks hero, as every¬ 
where along tho river, is the bamboo, whose graceful and feathery foliaco gives 
a great charm to the scene. On the north-east side are numerous hills, of 
heights varying between 1000 and 1500 feet, amongst which are situated tho 
remarkable sulphur-springs which I have described in another plaoo. A little 
more than 3 miles brinn us to the village of Pah-chie-nah, whioh is more airy 
and cleanly than either Mangka or Hoo-wri, and possesses an exoellent markot- 

^ though the inhabitants appear to b# of the same poor class. Numerous 
boats are met with ou these banks, which bring some oouplo of hundred 
duck* to a feeding-ground, where they are turned loose to spend the day under 
tho chnrgo of a lad, who acts as duck-herd. They keen close together all day 
so that they might all bo covered with a blanket, ana at night are convoyed 
in the boat back to their pens. Another feature of the route is tho Ohineso 
water-wheels' for irrigating the fields, in which three or four Chinese are con¬ 
stantly at work, treadmill-fashion. 

At sunset wo moored our boat a mile beyond Pah-cbie-nab, in a bend of tho 
river and at tho foot of a hill which commanded a magnificent view of tho 
noble range of mountains running from north to south of the island, and 
whioh tho setting sun lighted up gloriously. On tho opposite side of the river, 
upon a steep rocky bonk, was a house outside of which sat a family of China¬ 
men of a better class, the head of whioh, having examined us with a field- 

B ss, made signs for us to go over and chin-chin with them. Wo accordingly 
so, and, having partaken of their tea, offered them some of our own provi¬ 
sions, with which they appeared much interested, particularly the white bread, 
though the loaf-sugar seemed most generally appreciated. 

Wc slept in the boat, the night being brilliantly fine, a strong dew falling 
towards sunrise, and the stillness being broken by the croaking of frogs, the 
ohirping of cicadas, the occasional leaping of a large fish in the stream, the 
passage of boats tip the river, and the distant creaking of a water-wheel whioh 
appeared to be in action all night long. A strong tide was flowing; but tho 
water appeared perfectly fresh to the taste, even at the flood. 

The following morning, after taking some photographic views, capturing 
some of the beautiful butterflies and beetles which, especially the former, 
abounded on the hills, we proceeded on oar journey. The thermometer 
being at 89° in the shade, we were glad of our bamboo awning; and there 
being no wind and a strong ebb-tide, we made but little progress for some 
time, moving slowly by a very meandering course through a nigbly pictur- 
VOL. XI. 0 
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esque country. Hills of varying height rose on cither side, usually covered 
with vegetation, and occasionally opening and showing green paddy-fields, 
while in front of us an abrupt and veiy romarkuble long stratified hill occu¬ 
pied a oonspicuous part of the landscape, which we gradually approached till 
wo reached tho town of Lik-kow, behind which it was situated. 

Lik-kow is similar in character to tho other towns on tho route; but tho 
streets aro wider than those of Mangka or Hoo-wei. Tho inhabitants, however, 
did not give us any notion of thoir being moro simplo or primitivo on account 
of their comparative seclusion, but rather the reverse. A noisy crowd followed 
us through tho streets, somo members of which appeared to inclino to impu¬ 
dence, and ono man seemed by his loud talk and gestures to bo attempting 
to incite othors against us, whilo tho general greeting of " Moan-ha " (foreigners) 
was hoard no leas hero than everywhere elso on tho route. 

Leaving Lik-kow wo procoedod eastward through similar sconory. increasing, 
howovor, in its striking character, for somo six miles further. A little boyond 
Lik-kow on tho loft bank, a bod of largo oystor-shells, somo of them 8 or 0 
inches in length, arrested our attention. They aro embedded in stiff bluo-clay in 
tho river’s bank, and immediatoly ovor lios a thin seam of an inferior coal, 
which orops out beneath. Tho bank (which, ns in most other places, was per¬ 
forated with tho iunumorablo holes of freshwater crabs), including clay, shells, 
and coal, is about 4 foot high above the water’s edge, aud tho bed extends about 
100 yards in length. , 

\yo nrrivod at tho town of Chuy-teng-oha at uightfall j and hero, as its nnmo 
implies, tho tide-way onds. As it was dark wo did not land, but procoedod a 
little further, and passed tho night in a littlo bay at tho foot of tho rapids. 
Numerous boats upon tho beach and many in motion scorned to show that 
this was a busy town of somo imnortanco; and by questions put and answered, 
as wo passed, in which wo could hoar from timo to timo tho word " hwau- 
hn," wo know that thoy wero discussing our movements and tho kind of 
freight our boatmen hod under thoir chargo. Wo had no fear of them, how- 
over, for thoy turned out to bo excellent follows, good-temporod, willing, and 
obliging, and mightily amused at oil our proceedings—ono of them, in par¬ 
ticular, laughing from morning till night. 

On tho second night, as before, wo worn torraontod by mosquitoes, which 
mado it difficult to obtain any rest; whilo tho closo boat of tho otmosphoro 
mado us with to divost oursolvoa of somo of our clothing, a proooeding forbid¬ 
den by tho tormenting insects. Frogs and cicadas, as boforo, kopt up a sere¬ 
nade all night; and a nocturnal bird sang a harsh song in somo trees upon a 
oliff opposite. I could not got a sight of this bird, whoso four notes some¬ 
what resembled tho creaking of a whoel; tho last two notes being'often 
repeated, and somotimes twice. As soon as down began to appear, ho flow 
away, and I heard him no moro. At the same timo two or threo largo bats, 
which at first in the twilight I mistook for owls, flow homo to thoir retreats 
with a loud crook. 

As soon as tho sun aroso, a pheasant began to crow upon the fom-oovered 
hills, and wo heard and saw sovoral during tho day; but, although I landed 
for the purpose, I was unablo to get a shot. But by for tho commonest 
bird wo met with throughout was a blaok bird about tho size of an English 
ousel, with a long forked tail and whitish rump, whioh made a harsh note not 
unlike a jay. Thcso birds were visiblo everywhere along tho banks, usually in 
pairs, seldom flying over the river, and often perohed upon the topmost spray 
of a bamboo in a conspiouous position. I procured tho nest and eggs of this 
bird. Tho nest was made of dried grass and cotton-grass, simple in form, and 
situated upon tho bough of a troo about 15 feet from the ground; tho eggs 
were three in number—pinkish, with sparse umber spots aDd blotches, par- 
• ticulady about the larger end. The other birds I noticed were doves of a 
small species, kingfishers, pied wagtails, and grey shrikes. Early in the 
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morning, a lark singing in the fields could scarcely bo distinguished from 
the E n glish skylark, and another bird’s song reminded me greatly of tho 
English song-thrush. Another thrush-like bird also was in song; but not more 
than half-a-dozen birds could be said to bo in song at a time, when nearly 
thirty would be enlivening the woods and groves of England. 

Having passed the end of the tide-way, the remainder of the journey was 
made through a series of strong rapids, up which it was necessary to drag 
the boat by main force. They commenced immediately from our resting- 
place of the previous night, and our boatmen jumped out at the bows, aud 

a a bamboo across them pushed one on each side, while the third 
behind, and thus oar flat-bottomed craft moved up tho incline into 
a reach of deep water. This proceeding was repeated perhaps a score of times, 
tho intervening roaches being bou n ded by very beautifully wooded hills, with 
precipitous rocks dipping to the water’s edge about 15° to tho east. Many 
beautiful secluded retreats were thus passed, generally, however, with signs of 
life near them; for it is remarkable how densely populated this side of tho 
island appears to bo—nowhere can you | 
or other: in the quietest and most i 

upon close insDectioa If you wish to snoot a osra among tne orusuwooa, you 
will bo most likely to find a group of women and children peering at you from 
behind : if it is on the bank, some fisherman at work, or lads wading in the mud 
for shell-fish, or women washing in the stream, are sure to bo there, so that it 
is nover safo to shoot, except at tho upper part of the trees. Ferries were 
numorous, and generally at work as we passed; water-wheels wore mot with 
at overy turn, generally worked by throe men, or two sets of three; children 
leading water-buffaloes on the bank were frequently seen, and the unwieldy 
heads of these animals often peered at ns above the water with a mingled 
expression of curiosity and stupidity; and even in tho midst of the stream 
were Chinamen and boys, sometimes stark naked, but more frequently with 
something about tho loins, dredging for shell-fish and crabs in tho river— 
for ovorything is fish that comes to tho Chinaman’s net, and he is always at 
work, oven in tho most unpromising situations, to earn a livelihood iu a mud- 
bank, or a sand-flat, or up to his neck in water in a river. Population 
teemed everywhere, and, while in England you might walk for miles with¬ 
out meeting an individual, wo were scarcely ever out of sight of some human 
being in this part of Formosa. Their houses are built of mud and thatched, 
occasionally more substantially of brick and tiles, but usually of grass and 
reeds, which are arranged in tiers, and plastered over with mud and cement, 
—the floor, even of the better bouses, of mud or earth,—the roofs, often 
crescentically gabled, cave the town a very characteristic appearance. In tho 
poorer houses in vilWes, the pigs and fowls made themselves quite at 
homo in the interior, and I have seen a large cesspool only partially separated 
from the dwelling-room. Pigs, fowls, docks, geese, and buffaloes are tho only 
domestic animals, if we except the dogs and cats. The cats usually of the 
Japanese breed, with a short broken or twisted. tsiL and usually tortoise-shell 
in colour; the dogs are usually black, seldom white, of an ugly mongrel 
appearance, about the size of a pointer, and bark vigorously as soon as they 
catch sight df a foreigner, though there is no fear of their biting, provided 

K carry a stick, being the most arrant cowards. Horses and asses are un- 
m, and humped cattle, of a small size, rare. 

At length we entered a narrow gorge of rocks, which only left room for two 
boats to pass one another, and warned us that the aquatic part of our exclu¬ 
sion was at an end, and in a few minutes we were in the midst of a number 
of beats the counterparts of our own, which completely lined a beach about 
100 yards long, scarcely leaving space for the painted nose of our own craft to 
insinuate itself between them. Here were clustered some houses forming the 
village of Liang-kha, about three miles from Kelong, where the river we had 

o 2 
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ascended abruptly terminated on the shoulder of a hill, up which we had risen 
by a series of rapids, another and a smaller stream branching off from the same 
spot, and descending the other side towards Kelung. 

Having placed our gear in a chair obtained from Kelung, we proceeded on 
foot through a pass on the hills, meeting on the way numerous coolies trans¬ 
porting goods of various kinds from Kelung. Some carried heavy bundles 
of dressed hemp ; others, barrels of dried flyiug-fish of a large size. A sudden 
turn of the road brought us in view of a splendid panorama —the valley, 
town, and spacious harbour of Kelung, forming altogether a fine picture. Ou 
the densely wooded knolls in the valloy, tree-foms wero conspicuous; tho 
sandstone hills on tho left dipped in long stratified lines to the south-west; 
and outaido tho harbour, in which three square-rigged ships, as well as numer¬ 
ous junks, wero lying at anchor, stood hko a sentinel an abrupt rock, 600 
feet high, known as KeluDg Island, and bearing a great rescmblnnco to St. 
Michael’s Mount. On tho right was tho interesting coal-region, winch renders 
Kelung so important a port, in which good anchorago and plenty of fuel may 
be always readily obtained. 

Tho town of Kolung differs in no respect from tho other towns of North 
Formosa. It is situated at the vovv head of tho bay which constitutes 
Kolung Harbour, and consequently a long way from tho anchorago: for tho 
uppor part of tho harbour is a moro mud-flat at low-water, with a narrow 
channel in tho midst, scarcely deep enough for tho native sampans, although 
small junks do go high up and ground with ovory tide. Tho harbour, how- 
over, opens out into a fine bay between two ranges of hills, measuring from 
Kelung town to tho entrance fully two miles, and in its widest part upwards of 
a milo wide. Tho entrance measures thrcc-oightbs of a mile in width, opening 
to tho north-woat. In such a spacious harbour, with fow daugors, it might bo 
supposed that a largo nurabor of ships might safely anchor; but unfortu¬ 
nately tho short-sightedness of tho Chiuosc authorities permits it to deteriorate 
rapidly, and, what is worse, tho indolonco of tho pcoplo is producing offects of 
tho most fatal kind; for when ships arrivo in ballast, tho Wtmcn, instead of 
taking it on shore, throw it into tho harbour, and thus quickly acoumulato tho 
obstructions which it should bo their caro to removo. 1 myself saw this going 
on, and am assured that tho harbour has vory materially dogenoratod during 
tho last two years in conscquonco. Tho harbour of Tam-suy is undergoing 
tho samo ebango ; and at Takan-oon, although it is forbiddon to ships to throw 
ovorboard their ballast, tho Chinese coolies, who arc hired to tako it away, 
convoy it a fow yards and throw it out of their boats. 

Tho harbour of Kolung is hollowed out of tho sandstono strata which aro 
hero vory thick, and inclined at on ancloof about 16°. Tho cliffs aro worn into 
numerous picturesque ravines on either side, which aro mostly well wooded 
and have sovoral villages aud hamlots scattered along their bases. On tho 
north-eastern shoro aro sovoral natural caverns, some mere olofts in tho rock, 
and others penetrating to a considerable distance—all ovorgrown with drooping 
ferns, club-mosses, and begonias. Tho largest has a spacious entrance and 
penetrates as a vaulted arch for about 60 yards. On tho left-hand side, 
howover, is a narrow cleft just largo enough to admit a man; through this 
wo crept with difficulty a distanco of 70 or 80 yards, when it expanded into 
a moderate-sized chamber, which wo illuminated with the magnesium light, 
but discovered no passage beyond. At tho very extremity of Sis cavern, the 
wuIIb of which wero of boro sandstono and dripping with tho water which 
was percolating plentifully through them, a number of crickets (Aeheta) had. 
taken up their abode; though what could be tho inducement, or what they 
could feed upon, it would be difficult to say. Unlike tho inhabitants of caves 
generally, they had perfectly well-devclope<l eyes, and I could only regard them 
as insects which had strayed in by acoidont. 

Palm Island, at tho entrance of tho harbour, produces no palm-trees, as its 
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name would seem to indicate; but they are represented by cycads, which have 
probably been mistaken for them. This island presents unmistakable indi¬ 
cations of having risen above its former level in comparatively recent times, 
and similar indications in other parts of the harbour seem to show that a 
gradual elevation is taking place; a circumstance which renders it more neces¬ 
sary to preserve the integrity of the harbour from the recklessness and igno¬ 
rance of the native coolies, who misuse it in the manner previously noticed. 
Its importance is yearly increasing as a harbour of refuge, as a port of trade, 
and more particularly as a coaling-station; and its present value may bo 
judged of from tho fact that the Serpent was one of eight European vessels at 
anchor there at the same time, the others being Hamburg, Bremen, Prussian, 
and English ships. 


2 .—On the recent Peruvian Exploratim of the Itioers Ucayali, Pachitea, 
and Palcaxu. By Messrs. Wallace and Main.* 

(Communicated to Mr. Bans, Assistant-Secretary, by M. L* cheat Leto rti , 
of Yquitos, Peru.) 

Peru has signalised herself during the last fifteen years by an earnest desire 
to open up to navigation and commerce those rich tracts of territory lying to 
the east of the Andes and watered by the majestic Amato ns and its tributaries. 
Succeeding Cabinets have vied with each other in their efforts to promoto so 
laudable an undertaking, and not even the distraction of a civil war, followed 
by a desperate struggle for national independence against foreign aggression, 
have been sufficient to hinder the prosecution of the enterprise. In tho year. 
1851 the Peruvian Government concluded a treaty with Brasil relativo to the 
navigation of the river Amazons, declaring at the same time her portion of 
tho great river and its tributaries open to the navigation of the world. 

Since 1882 the navigation of Peruvian territory has boon carried on by 
their own vessels without intermission, in conjunction with s lino of steamers 
passing from the Brazilian frontier to Pari. In the same year (1802) arrange¬ 
ments were made in England for the construction of a floating dock, and 
tho establishment of a factory, to meet the wants of increased commerce, under 
the direction of Mr. Daniel Clark, chief engineer and director. Since that 
timo great progress has been made in the province of Loreto, particularly at 
Yquitos, whero the factory is established and the fleeting dock being built 
Instead of little more than a few Indian huts, a large and populous colony is 
springing up. European labour has been introduced, mechanics of good 
ability have Wi secured, and to-day the engineering predominance of west 
Britain may bo seen os a prime mover in civilisation on the mighty Amazons. 
We must not omit to notice two small steamers intended specially for the 
exploration of the smaller riTert that flow into it, named the Napo and 
Putamayo, constructed by Messrs. Samuda and Co., with engines, worked at 
high pressure, by J. Penn and Sons, and despatched to Pari, whore they were 
put together. 

With the intention of further perfecting communication between tho 
Atlantic and the interior of Peru, the Putamayo , under the orders of 
Captain Yargus, was despatched from Yquitos, on the 25th of June last, 
to explore the rivers Ucayali and Pachitea. After having navigated the river 
Ucayali and entered some sixty miles into the Pachitea, two of the officers, 
Tavira and West, who wished to open negotiations with the Indians, went on 
shore, and while in the act of presenting them with heads they were cruelly 


Two Englishmen, serving as Engineers on board the Peruvian vessels. 
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murdered by repeated discharges of arrows. Tho steamer having got aground 
and suffered some damage, it was found necessary to return to Yquitos, where 
another expedition was speedily organised. This consisted of three steamers, 
the Morona, Napo, and Putumayo, under the orders of the Prefect of tho 
Department, Don Benito Arana, whoso flag was hoisted on board tho Morona, 
under tho command of Lieutenant Edwardo S. Jtaygada. For tho following 
account of tho exploration of these rivers we are indebted to one of tho officers 
who accompanied tire expedition on board tho Morona. 

“ Wo entered tho Ucayali on tho morning of tho 15th of November, and 
anchored at Codro Isla, 27 miles from its mouth, on tho samo day; on tiro 
16th wo anchored at 1 r.M. at Garoa Cocha, 42 miles; on tho 17th wo arrived 
at Huanico, 75 miles, and resumed our pasaago from thenco tho following day, 
arriving at 2'45 r.M. at Palisado, whore wo took in fuel and anchored for tho 


on tho 10th wo reached Puiri Isla, 50 
on tho 20 th tho expedition cast anchor 


night at Comaocra Isla, 82 miles; 
miles, whore wo also took in wood ; 

in Punahua, 21 miles; on tho 21st wo arrived at CruVmoyona, where wo 
anchored ; and on tho 22nd wo roachod Sarayacu, whoro wo remained until 
tho 26 th taking in provisions rind wood. 

“ During tho eight days wo had been nnvignting tho Ucayali wo found tho 
avorago depth of wator from 6 to 12 fathoms, with a current of from 2 to 3 
miles per hour, so that it is navigable for vessels of great tonnago without 
risk, tho distance run from Nauta bring 858* miles. Ou tho 26th wo loft this 

K rt, passing a large lako called Cooha Huaya, and at 8'80 wo anchored, 
ving steamed this dav 54 mile* without encountering tho least impediment, 
novor boing in less than 6 fathoms wator. On tho 27th wo arrived at 
Caohiboyn, 341 miles. This villngo is situated inland 18 mllos from tho 
margin of tho rivor. and this night wo folt tho shocks of two slight carth- 

S s. Wo loft Oachiboya at 8 a.m. on tho 28tb, and anchored neor tho 
of Canario, 34 miles, having found this and tho previous day from 6 to 7 
fathoms. On tho 20th wo arrived at tho creek which leads to tho village of 


Callcria, situated iuland somo 25 or 30 miles. On tho 1st of Dccombor 
wo nrrivod at l’uja Hualna, 83 milos; and on tho 2nd. after tho oolebration of 
divino service by Padre Calvo, wc got undor weigh and anchored nt tho mouth 
of tho Tonvayo, 26 miles, tho distanco run from Sarayacu up to this ix>int 
boing 250 miles. 

“ On tho 8rd December, at 5 a.m., wo oontinuod our voyage, and entered 
tho river Pachitoa at 10 am., saluting its virgin mountains with 21 guns, 
casting anchor 8 miles from its junction with tho Ucayali in 7 fathoms. 
Whilst tho crews of steamers wore cutting wood for fuel, tho chief of tho 
expedition, having been informed that somo Indians of tho Cashibo tribe wore 
living on an island called Sitico, sent a boat, manned by six Conibo Indians 
whom wo had taken on board nt Sarayacu, friendly to tho whites and constant 
onomics to tho Cashibos, whom thoy persecute and kill at ovory favourable 
opportunity. Tho Prefect believed that these Cashibo Indians might bo 
acquainted with tho place inhabited by tho savages who had assassinated tho 
unfortunate officers Tavirn and Wert, and as tho sequel proved he was not 
deceived. When tho boat returned she brought two of tho above-mentioned 
Indians from Sitico, who offered to take us to tho Bpot inhabited by tho 
Cashibos Boninagnas. After cutting wood until tho 6tb, wc continued our 
voyago and anchored 3 miles below Chonta Island, in order that the savages 
might not bo alarmed by the sound of tho wheels. 

“December 6th, at 4 p.m., the soldiers and attacking party being formed, 
accompanied by the Indian guides, we wore put on shore, and defiled into the 
woods, where tho undergrowth is so thiok that it requires in many places, in 
order to open a road, a long knife which the civilised Indians generally use. 
After marching until 9 p.m. we halted, and at 4 a.m. the following day, 
resumed the toilsome march. About the middle of tho day we camo to several 
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huts, out of which nuked a number of armed savages, who were immediately 
shot down, as they attacked the soldiers with their arrows on their sallying 
from their huts. Those who were not mortally wounded escaped into the 
bush, where it was impossible to follow them, although the hideous cries too 
plainly indicated their proximity. In one of the huts we found and took 
prisoners a number of children and two women, who at the expiration of the 
aeadly conflict which ensued were taken on board the vessel in order to be sent 
to a convent in Callerio. Outside the huts was a raised platform, on which our 
unfortunate brother officer* had been so cruelly sacrificed to the inhuman 
appetites of theso fiends in human form. One of the captured women, who 
was raving and fcamiug at the mouth at tbo tight of her expiring husband, 
rushed to ono corner of the hut, and bringing some human teeth connected by 
a small string, dashed them on the ground, saying, 4 There are the toeth of tho 
white men.’ 

“ No time was lost in collecting the remain* of the dead savages, whioh 
wore placed within the hut* and the latter set fire to, and when they were in 
full blaze the party commenced the returning inarch. After we had proccedod 
a few miles wo were suddenly surprised by a flight of arrow* falling in tho 
midst of us, whioh was as speedily returned with a shower of balls, but on 
account of the denseness of the forest no very accurate aim could bo taken; but 
this combat lasted until we arrived at the river's edgo, fortunately without auy 
of our party being mortally wounded, although some were most painfully dis¬ 
abled. Tho boats were waiting for us at the river’s edge, ns those on board 
had been warned by the firing. After all hands bad embarked and put off 
a small distance from the shore, several bodica of savages came howling to the 
water’s odgo, shouting in their language, 4 Stop until our companions arrive, and 
we will kiU you allbut they were speedily’disponed by several discharges of 
grape-shot from ono of our cannon. 

44 On tho 8th December we left our anchorage and steamed to tho Pascual- 
ticrasca Narrows. On the 9th, although finding from 2 to 4 fathoms, wo 
encountered a terrific current, having run 42 miles since yesterday. Tho 
lOtb, 11th, and 12th we remained at anchor. The 18th we continued our 
voyage, conquering the difficulties which we encountered st every step, owing 
to tho channel, which was in places no more than 80 feet broad. At 6 p.m. wo 
anchored in 2 fathoms, having steamed this day 85 miles. On tho 14th wo left 
at 10 o'clock, and after having passed the Island of Cebuya, at 6 in theovoning 
wc found ourselves in ono fathom of water, where wo anchored. On tho 16th 
wo started at half-past 6, and anchored two hours after. Tho 10th was 
oocupicd in cutting wood. On tho 17th wo anchored at San Fernando. On 
tho 18th several Oashibo Indians appeared at tho river-side, and in thoir 
language expressed a desire to be our friends. Taking due precautions, wo 
presented them with some trifling articles, which appeared to please them very 
much. On the 19th we continued our voyage, anchoring iu 6 fathoms of 
water. As we found an abundance of good wood we continued here until 
the 25th, when wo proceeded on our voyage, passing two creeks called Sungaro- 
Yacu and Puca. We found from 2 to 3 fathoms of water, and at night we 
anchored in front of a creek called Stmana. On the 26th we had to anchor, 
not finding more than a fathom and a half; but on the 27th, the river having 
visibly risen, we passed a creek called Llulla Robes. At half-post 6 wo 
entered the river rakazu, anchoring in 4 fathoms of water, and at a short 
distance from its confluence with the river Piches. 

44 From the mouth of the Pachitea up to this point we calculated tho dis¬ 
tance to be 204 miles. The scenery of the Pachitea is beautiful. Its width 
is variable, with a current of abont 6 knots and a strong bottom. Its forests 
contain many valuable productions; some very easily to be obtained. This 
river is inhabited by four distinct tribes of Cashibce, and as yet no traveller 
or merchant has dared to enter amongst them. 
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“ By this time wo had navigated as far as it was possible, with a vessel 
of the tonna"e of the Morxma, and were within two hours' run of the Port of 
Mayro, which it was our dosiro to reach. Not being able to proceed, the 
two small steamers were despatched with the Prefect and his staff, and in 
a few hours reached Mayro, where a communication was immediately des¬ 
patched to the Government announcing the success of the expedition, the 
time necessary to go to Lima from Mayro being ten days, so that now a direct 
route exists between tho Pacific and Atlantic Oceaus * It is announced in the 
periodicals of the Government that they intend to prosecute further tho explora¬ 
tion of theso important rivers, and are about to order to be constructed steamers 
expressly for their navigation at all seasons, with all tho necessary accommo¬ 
dation for pasaongois and cargo, 

“ Having completed tho expedition satisfactorily, tho hosts left for Yquitos, 
whoro wo arrived on tho 16th of February, having boon absent three months 
and four days." 


• The distance of Mayro from the mouth of the Amazons is 3623 miles, and 
from Lima, by road, 326 miles.—[E d.] 
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7W/M Meeting (Anniversary), 1 p.*., May 271867. 

Sm RODERICK t MURCHISON, Bur, ,. u , Pa BIDmT . 

tho Chair. 

The Rules for the conduct of tho Anniversary and the Minutes of 
tho l«t Mating b„u,g been rend, Clmlo, White, F„ q ., Bnd 
C H. Braeebndge &q were .ppointed b 7 the Preddent 4 . Sornti- 
neors of the Ballot, to follow. 

Tho following now Fellows wore elected:-^. W. Barnes, Esq • 
Lxoutenant J. B. Bowsher; W. Bewell, Esq.; J. Colebmok, Esq. • 
E. J. Fraaor, Esq.; Captain Griffiths, 63rd Regiment; the Marquis 
do Souza Holstein, L>rd-in-Waiting to tho King of Portugal • 
Rev. F. W. Holland; Rev. J. Holding; Rev. W. V. Lloyd; Bov. 
J. Milner, b.a.; C. O’Leary, Esq.; Lieutenant G. Purcell, k.n.; 
0. St John, Esq.; Henry Stanton, Eeq.; Captain G. Tryon, r.n. • 
Captain G. W. Watson, R.N.; W. Rhys Williams, Esq., m.d.; G. E 
Wythe*, Esq. 

The Report of the Council was next read by the Secretary, C. 
R. Markham, Eeq.; its adoption was proposed by the Earl or 
Sheffield, and seconded by B. Colvin, Esq., and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Vice-Admiral Sir George Back then moved the following alteration 
in Clause 7, Chapter L of the Regulations 

That the words “And Fellows not applying within one year 
[for their copies of the Journal] shall only be able to pro- 
cure such copies through application to the Council,” be 
omitted. 
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Major-General Sir Andrew S. Waugii seconded the motion, and it 
was carried without a dissentient voice. 

The President then proceeded to deliver the Royal Medals for 
the Encouragement of Geographical Scienco and Discovory. The 
Founder’s Medal to Admiral Alexis Boutakoff, for being tho first 
to launch and navigate ships in tho Sea of Aral,—an achievement 
which led to the establishment of stoara-navigation on that sea and 
up tho great Bivor Jaxartes, into tho heart of Turkestan; also for 
his subsequent successful survey of tho chief mouths of the Oxus in 
tho Khanat of Khiva. The Patron’s Medal to Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, 
for his momorablo expedition in 1860-61 towards the open Polar Sea, 
wherein ho attained a more northorn point of land in Smith Sound 
(81° 36') than had boon reached by any previous navigator. 

. Admiral Boutakoff was ropresonted by Captain A. Crown, of tho 
Imperial Russian Navy; and tho Hon. Mr. Adams, United States’ 
Minister, reoeived tho Modal on behalf of Dr. Hayes. 

After tho presentation of tho Medals, tho President read his 
Annual Address on tho progress of Geography. Admiral Ommannky 
then raovod a vote of thanks to tho President, with a roquost that 
he would allow it to bo printed. Captain A. P. Eardley Wjlmot, r.n., 
secondod tho motion, which was put to tho Mooting by J. Crawford, 
Esq., Vico-Prosidont, and carried with oxprossious of gonorol appro¬ 
bation. 

Sir Walter Stirling, Bart., and Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot,B art., 
also addrossod tho Meeting, expressing their seuso of tho great ser¬ 
vices rondored by tho President to tho cause of Geography. 

Tho President ropliod, stating that this was tho thirteenth time 
that he had to return thanks on suoh an occasion. 

Tho SorutineorB reported the result of tho Ballot for tho Presi¬ 
dent and Officers of tho ensuing year; and tho following gentlomon 
were then declared elected; the names in italics oro those of the now 
Councillors, and those who chango office :— 

President: Sir Roderick Impoy Murchison, Bart, k.c.d., f.r.s., 
&o.— Vice-Presidents : Vice-Admiral Sir G. Back, d.c.l., f.r.s. ; 
Francis Galton, Esq., m.a., f.r.s.; Major-General Sir Henry C. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., m.p. ; Mqjor-Generai Sir A. Scott Waugh , f.r.8.— 
Trustees : Lord Houghton; Sir Walter 0. Trevelyan, Bart— 
Secretaries : Clements R. Markham, Esq., f.s.a. ; R. H. Major, Esq., 
f.s.a. — Foreign Secretary : Cyril C. Graham, Esq.— Council : Hon. 
B. J Addington; John Arrowsmith, Esq., f.r.a.s.; Major-General 
G. Balfour, o.b., r.a. ; Samuel W. Baker, Esq.; Thomas H. 
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Brooking, Esq.; Jchn Craufurd, Esq., F.R.S. ; Eight Hon. lord Dufferin, 
K.O., k.c.b. ; Commodore A. P. Wdmct-Ejrdley, C.B. ; James Fergusson, 
Esq., f.r a; A. 0. Findlay, Esq.; Right Hon. Sir Thomas F. 
Fremantle, Bart.; W. J. Hamilton, Esq., f.ks.; Captain Felix Jones 
(late UT.); Sir William Stirling MaxuxU, Bart., m.p. : Hetman Merivale, 
Esq., c.b.; Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart; Lanrenco Oliphant, Esq., 
M.i'.; Captain Sherard Osborn, R.X., C.B. ; Captain George H. Richards , 
R.N.; Viscount Strangford; Thomas Thomson, Esq., m.d., f.r.s.—- 
Treasurer : Reginald T. Cocks, Esq. 

A voto of thanks was in conclusion moved by W. Bollakrt, Esq., 
to the retiring Mombors of Council, the Mombora of Committees, the 
Auditors and Scrutineers. It was seconded by J. Arthur, Esq., 
after which tho President said he was never better supported than 
by tho gentlemen whose names had been read as retiring from tho 
Counoil at tho present Anniversary. He hoped those on tho now 
list would be equally ofBcient, and that in years to come tho Fellows 
would find that tho Council had done its duty as well os on former 
occasions. 

Mr. Crawford, as a retiring Vice-President, acknowledged tho 
voto of thanks, and expressed a hope that Sir Roderick would not 
retire from the Presidential Chair. 

Tho resolution was carried unanimously, after whioh tho Mooting 
separated. 
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(At the Anniversary Meeting, May 27,3867.) 


The Founder's Gold Modal is awarded to Admiral Alexis Boutakopp, 
for being the first to launch and navigate ships in tho Sea of Aral,— 
an achievement whioh led to tho establishment of stoam-navigation 
on that sea and up tho great River Jaxartos, into tho heart of 
Turkestan; also for his subsequent successful survey of tho chief 
mouths of the Oxus, in the Khanat of Khiva. The Patron’s Gold 
Modal to Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, for his momorablo expedition in 
1800-61 towards tho opon Polar Sea, wherein ho attained a moro 
northern point of land in Smith Sound (81° 85') than had been 
reached by any previous navigator. 


In presenting tho Medals, tho President first spoke as follows 

“In estimating tho advanco of geographical knowledge, it is 
obvious that our allies tho Russians have, by thoir numorous aotivo 
scientific researches along and beyond thoir distant frontiers, thrown 
quit© a fresh light upon tho physical struoturo and orography of 
Central Asia; and in my address of this day I shall dwell upon 
points relating to this subject whioh I have not touchod Upon at 
former annivorsarios. 

“ It is now my pleasing duty to announce that our Council has 
solected ono of thoso oxplorors, that enterprising naval officer, Admiral 
Alexis Boutakoff, who in tho year 1862 transmitted to us a modest 
account of his survey of tho Sea of Aral, as the recipient of our 
Founder’s Medal. That inland sea, though unknown to the 
ancients, was distinctly recognised by tho Arabian geographers, 
from tho year 600, as the Sea of Kwarozm. In the middle and 
dark ages all knowledge of it was lost to the western world; and it 
was not until Russia, desirous of an accurate exploration of her 
Asiatic frontiers, sent, in 1825, an expedition to examine its shores, 
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under General do Berg, that any real acquaintance with its con¬ 
dition was obtained. 

“ It was only, however, when ships built at Orenburg wore trans¬ 
ported in jnecea across tho wild steppes, that Captain Alexis Bouta- 
koff launched the first flotilla on that soa, and after two years of 
navigation ascertained its outlines and depth, and tho nature of the 
largo islands within it. 

“On a recent occasion Admiral Boutakoff has also laid before us 
a sketch of his able examination of tho mouths of the Oxus, where 
that river emptios itself into this inland sea. 

“ A & ain \ is still moro important to dwell upon tho other 
great sorvicos ho has rondorod to his country and the oivilisod 
world, in having proved that tho Jaxartes of tho ancients (tho 
byr Dana of tho Asiatics), whioh flows into tho northom end of 
tho Sea of Aral, is a stream which steam-vessels can navigate for 
upwards of 500 miles abovo its mouth. 

“ It was by this disoovory that a safo lino of communication be¬ 
tween Europe and China, through Western Turkestan, was first 
laid open to Europe ; so that whilst Britain has had and holds her 
own high road to India and China by tho ocean, Russia, after 
trading overland for conturies with Westorn China under groat 
difficulties, owing to tho intervention of barbarous and hostile 
tribes, has at length oponed out for Lorsolf a course along whioh, 
by tho interposition of small proteotivo forts, sho will have a safo 
trado through Turkestan with the Colostial EmpiTo. 

" Admirin g m 1 do tho groat progross made by Russians in ad¬ 
vancing our knowledge of tho geography of Central Asia, I have a 
Peculiar satisfaction in knowing that our Founder’s Modal has boon 
decreed to ono who is so good a type of those enlightened explorers. 

Turning to tho Russian officer appointed to reoeivo the medal 
the President continued:—“Though unablo to be present himself,’ 

I rojoioe that his placo is taken on this occasion by a distinguished 
brother officer of the Imperial Russian Navy; and I therefore 
request you, Captain Crown, to convoy this medal to Admiral Alexis 
Boutakoff, as tho expression of our admiration of his deeds.” 

Captain Crown thus replied 


“ Pmstobnt,—I beg to return thanks to the Royal Geo¬ 

graphical Society on behalf of Admiral Boutakoff, for the honour 
Urey have conferred on him by awarding him this Founder’s Medal 
Being myself a member of the Imperial Russian Navy, I cannot 
but leel proud at having been called upon by you, Mr. President, to 
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perform tlie pleasant duty of receiving from your hands this evidence 
of the high appreciation of Admiral Boutakoifs labours by the Boyal 
Geographical Society, in a region which, oven at the present time, 
is so very little known to the scientific world. The kind approval, 
which Admiral Boutflkoff’s works have met at the hands of an 
Institution so widely known and esteemed in Russia, and of which 
you are. Sir, the honoured President, will undoubtedly bo a source 
of mutual advantage in the cause of science, and will encourage 
our Russian geographers to seek a closer acquaintance with your 
Society, by olfonng their works in a version more accessible to 
English 6ciontifio readers than the Russian language, so that you 
will bo bettor ablo to follow and judge of the progress of geo¬ 
graphical researches in Russia, as carried on by your sister institu¬ 
tion in St. Petersburg ; at the head of which, as you are well 
aware, is His Imperial Highness the. Grand Duko Constantino. I 
shall loso no timo in forwarding to Admiral BoutakolT this Medal, 
and I xmly regret that I cannot oxpross his thanks to tho Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, and to you, Sir, in so admirablo a manner as he 
would have done himself, if ho wero hero.’.’ 

Tho Prrstdent next addrossod tho Hon. 0. F. Adams, Minister of 
tho United States, in tho following words:— 

*' Mr. Adams, 

Sloven years havo olupsod since tho Royal Goographical Society 
did honour to itsolf by awarding a Gold Modal to your highly 
distinguished countryman tho lute Dr. Kano, for his discoveries 
in tho Polar Regions, while in chargo of on expedition generously 
fittod out in tho United States to soorch for Sir John Franklin ; and 
now I rejoice to say that I havo to ask you, os tho Representative 
of tho groat Amorican Republio, to reooivo tho Modal of our 
Patron, Queen Viotoria, which has beendccornod to anothor of your 
countrymen, Dr. Hayes, for having roachod a more northern point 
of Arctio land (81° 86') than ever was attained by any previous 
oxplorer. 

“ Forming one of the previous expedition of the lamented 
K^ne, who justly reooived tho applauso not only of your country 
hut of tho oivilised world, Dr. Hayes was on that occasion the 
discoverer of a largo mass of land forming the extreme western 
shore of Smith Sound, to which the name of llonry Grinnoll, an 
enlightened oitizen of New York, the mainspring of that expedition, 
was most appropriately attached. It is for carrying personal obser¬ 
vations to a degree and a half further northward on land than on 
the previous occasion, and for having sighted the open Polar Sea 
from the western shore of Kennedy’s strait, just as Kanes com- 
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panion Morton had done from the eastern or Greenland shore of 
the same, that our Council has most deservedly adjudicated to him 
our Patron’s Medal. 

“ The scientific results of this expedition have been to a great 
extent made known in America, and the Smithsonian Institution 
has undertaken the publication of those important additions to our 
acquaintance with the natural history, terrestrial magnetism, and 
meteorology, as well as the geography of the Arotio Regions. 

“ In the meantimo the unpretending volumo of our Medallist, 
entitled the ‘Open Polar Sea,’ is written in so clear, manly, and 
attractive a style, as must render it vory popular among all readers 
in tho British Isles and America. 

“Just os wo know that our old Baffin first discovered and 
navigated in a very small craft tho groat bay separating Greenland 
from Araorioa, with whioh his name lias ever since been connected, 
so tho oxtremost point where these waters load into what was 
callod tho ' Opon Polar Sea’ has been roachod by the small American 
sohoonor of Dr. Hayes boariug tho namo of tho ‘ United States.’ 

“ In perusing tho narrativo of tho hair-breadth osoapos of this 
littlo vossel wlion boset by huge floating ioobergs, tho skill with 
which eho was managed, tho stern resolution and ability with 
whioh ovory difficulty by soa or by land was ovorcomo, and tho 
rioh scientific fruits which were brought baok, with tho loss only of 
tho ablo Mr. Sontog, who mado most of tho astronomical observa¬ 
tions, I may woll congratulate your Excollenoy on tho suocoss of 
a voyage which will ovor bo lomombored among tho many great 
exploits of your countrymen. 

“ I have now only to request you to convey this Victoria Medal 
to Dr. Hayes, with tho request that he will accept it as tho 
strongest proof wo can offer of our just appreciation of his great 
merits.” 

Mr. Adams replied:— 

“ Mr. Presidknt, —It gives me great pleasure to bo the medium 
of presenting to Dr. Ilayes tho honourable memorial whioh your 
Sooiety has voted to him for his services in tho cause of science. 
It is no part of my province to undertake to vaunt any of my 
countrymen ; but I will say that, in no part of tho world will you 
find more people who watch with greater attention and admiration 
tho brave enterprises for public objects which are undertaken in 
any part of the world. More especially by their natural connexion, 
in all the essential elements of civilisation, with this community, 
their attention is closely drawn to every movement which takes 
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place here; and following the admiration with which they see 
what has been done, there grows a desire to emulate the same them¬ 
selves. It has been often objected to enterprises of this kind, that 
they can load to nothing—that thoy are, in their nature, simply 
adventures in quest of things that are impossible. But, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, the same remark might have been made when Columbus first 
undertook his voyago to the West—to what, ho did not know. Ho 
thought he might come out somewhero in far Cathay; but the 
result was, as often happens in life, an unexpected one—and the 
unexpected turns out to be of greater proportions than anything 
which had been anticipated. Thus it was that Amorica was dis¬ 
covered, and the influence of that discovery upon the fortunes of 
the world remains yet to bo fully measured. And so it has boon 
“ 08t of tho adventures that have been started from the Old 
World for tho discovery of that which was unknown. Very often 
the explorers do not arrive at what was anticipated; but then thoy 
attain to a groat deal which was not oxpooted, and which has at tho 
same time proved of very groat value. And more than that, and 
greator than all, this pursuit has lod to tho cultivation and develop¬ 
ment of high moral qualities in a class of mon, who bocomo them¬ 
selves greater heroes and greator benefactors to the interests of 
the world than most oonquerors who have been lauded in the pagoa 
of history. I therefore, Mr. President, nocopt this Modal with 
groat pleasure, and I havo no doubt that this mnrkod testimony 
to tho merits of ono individual will bo folt not only by him, but 
by all that class of individuals, who, at thoir own cost and oxponse, 
carried on his ontorpriso. It will, raoroovor, stimulate them to 
repeat such efforts in emulation of your countrymen, by which tho 
bounds of science may still furthor bo indefinitely oxtondod.” 
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to 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 27 th May , 1867. 

By Sir Roderick Impey Mcrchison, Bart., k.o.b., 
PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 


I moot you witli tho satisfactory announcement that groat as 
was tho number of our mombors at tho lost anniversary, it has sinoo 
then considerably inoroosod, and now amounts to 2120 Follows. 

I have also Urn satisfaction of reminding you that, thanks to the 
zealous and efficient sorvioos of our Assistant Soorotary, Mr. Batos, 
tho woll-fillcd volumo of the year has boon, liko the last, for some 
timo in your hands. 


The gcnoral observations on tho progress of Geography which 
I shall lay boforo you in tho following Address will, as usual, be 
preceded by briof noticos of thoso of our deceased associates who 
have taken any part in geographical researches or publications, as 
well as by a roviow of tho Admiralty Surveys prepared by Capt. 
Riohards, the Hydrographer. 


OBITUARY. 

In justice to an eminent geographer who has been taken from us, 
I begin the sad record (much loss heavy, however, than that of Inst 
year), with a notice of the career of 
Sir George EvEBEsr.-This distinguished Indian surveyor and 
geographer was the son of Tristram Everost, Esq., of Gwcmvale, 
Brecon, and was bom on the 4th July, 1790. lie began his scien¬ 
tific education at Marlow and completed it at Woolwich, where 
he passed a brilliant examination, and was declared fit for a 
commission at an earlier age than tho limit fixed by the regula- 
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tions. Sailing for Bengal as an artillery cadet in 1806, the first 
important service in which he was engaged was in executing a 
reconnaissance survey of the Island of Java, for which duty he was 
selected by the famous Sir Stamford Raffles, during the occupation 
of the island by the British from 1814 to 1816. During this period 
Everest gained the friendship of our honoured associate Mr. John 
Crawford, who, happily, is still amongst us, after a distinguished 
career in the East, particularly in connexion with the Malay 
Archipelago. 

On liis return to Bengal, Everest was employed by the Govern¬ 
ment in various engineering works, particularly in the establish¬ 
ment of a tolcgraph system between Calcutta and Benares. It was 
not long, however, beforo ho entered upon a sorvico of moro imme¬ 
diate connexion with Geographical scionco; for in 1818 he was 
appointed chief assistant to Colonol Lambton, tho founder of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. It will not bo considorod 
out of place hero, if I mention that this colossal undertaking owes 
its origin to tho late Duke of Wellington, who recommonded it and 
gavo it Ins cordial support, selecting Colonol Lambton to carry it 
out. How much an accuroto survey was needed was shown by the 
earlier rosults of tho operations, an error of 40 miles being dotoctod 
in -the breadth of tho peninsula as previously laid down. 

Captain Evorest was first otnploycd in tho triangulation of the 
eastern part of tho Nizam’s dominions, whore tho unhoalthy olimate 
and closo application to his duties so affected his health that ho was 
ordorod to tho Capo of Good Hope to recruit. Ho did not, however, 
remain idle, for ho omployod hi$ leisure in investigating tho cir- 
cumstanoos appertaining to the Abb6 do la Cailld’s arc, and his 
rosearohes forced tho subjoot of a paper, published in the first 
volume of the 'Transactions of tho Astronomical Society.’ 

On Ike douth of Colonel Lambton, in 1828, Captain Everest suc¬ 
ceeded to the vacant post of Superintendent of the groat Survey. 
He applied himself with such unremitting ardour to the extension 
of tho great aro series of measurements, that his health again gave 
way, and he was obliged to seek rest and chaDge for a time in 
England. 

In 1880 he returned to India, provided, by the liberality of the 
Court of Directors, with an equipment of geodetical instruments 
and apparatus for the continuance of the survey, in the construction 
of which the most skilful makers had been employed. He had 
made himself acquainted during his visit with the English Ordnance 
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Survey system, and with every modem improvement in geodotical 
matters that had taken place in Europe. Thus provided, and in the 
prime of life, Colonel Everest returned to his groat task. In addi¬ 
tion to the duties of Superintendent of the Trigonometrical Survey, 
, he had now to perform tlioso of Surveyor-General of India, to whioh 
office ho had been appointed by the Court of Directors; a union 
of offices which vastly increased his labours. 

Betweon the years 1832 and 1841 the measurements of the great 
aro wore carried on, and in Dccombor of the latter year closed by 
the complelion of tho Bcdor base-line, a work accomplished by his 
chiof assistant, Captain (now Sir Andrew Scott) Waugh. Tho 
whole Indian aro from Capo Comorin to tho Himalayas was thus 
completed. These elaborate operations wore fully detailed in 
Colonel Everest’s work on tho • Measurement of two Seotions of tho 
Meridional Aro of India,’ published in two quarto volumes in 1847; 
a work which gained for its author a high reputation. 

In summing up tho labours of Sir George Evorest I cannot do 
better than quote tho oxprossive words used when tho Asiatio Sooioty 
of Bongal nominated him an Honorary Member. " Of tho many 
works exeoutod undor Oolonol Everest’s direction, tho most im¬ 
portant, and that by whioh ho will bo best known to posterity, is 
tho northorn portion of tho great Meridional Aro of India, llj° 
in length. No gcodotio moasuro in any part of tho world sujpasscs, 
or porhaps oquals, in accuracy this splendid aohiovomont. By tho 
light it throws on rosoarches into tho figure and dimonsions of tho 
oarth, it forms ono of tho most valuable contributions to that branoh 
of science which wo possess, whilst, at tho same timo, it constitutes 
a foundation for tho goograpliy of Northorn India, the integrity of 
whioh must for evor stand unquostioued. Colonel Everest reduced 
tho whole system of tho Groat Trigonometrical Survey of India to 
ordor, and established tho fixed basis on whioh the geography of 
India now rests.” 

After Sir George Everest’s departure from India in Docomber, 
1843, and retirement from the service, his successor, Sir Andrew 
Scott Waugh, took an opportunity of paying a well-deserved compli¬ 
ment to his former commanding officer, by naming aftor him the 
highest mountain measured in the Himalayas—namely, Mount 
Everest, whose height is 29,002 feet. 

At the conclusion of his active career in India, and on settling in 
England, it was quite natural that all scientific Societies should have 
wished to do honour to such a man. He therefore naturally became 
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a Fellow of the Royal Society, an active supporter of the Royal 
Institution, but especially was he appreciated by Geographers, 
inasmuch as he was for many years one of our most honoured 
associates in the Council of this Society, and one of the most 
distinguished scientific Geographers who over hold the office of , 
Vice-President. 

Professor Henry Roof.rs was a distinguished Geologist of the 
United States, who for tho last years of his lifo became quite natu¬ 
ralised among us, and was indeed Professor of Natural History in 
the Univorsity of Glasgow at the time of his death. 

His chiof work, entitled ' The Geology of Pennsylvania, with a 
General View of the Geology of the United States,’ in 3 vols. 4 to., 
was illustrated by so woll-definod a map of tho wholo region of tho 
United Statos, that ovon in this Sooioty his namo must bo over 
mentioned with respect. 

Bosidos tho delineation of tho boundaries of all tho principal 
geological formations in tho States, his sections are most ably 
drawn in showing how tho strata of the Apalaohian chain havo 
boon folded over and over, and how tiro wjiolo havo been violently 
affected, and in many cases reverted in thoir order, particularly 
in oontact with igneous and metamorphio rocks of tho castorn 
seaboard. 

Tho Rev. George Cecil Hknooard, Rector of Swansoombo, near 
Roohostor, who diod on tho 16th February lost, in his oighty-sovonth 
yoar, was one of tho oldest Follows of our Socioty, and during ton 
yoars (1836 to 1846) acted most officiontly and zealously as Foroign 
Scoretary. In oarly lifo, after leaving Cambridge, ho fulfilled 
tho duties of Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constantinople; 
and, after on interval in England, went .back to Turkey as Chaplain 
to tho Factor at Smyrna, which appointment ho held to 1814. On 
returning to Cambridge, ho was elected Professor of Arabio in that 
University. His acquaintance with tho geography and languages 
of the East rondered him a most loading and useful member of tiro 
Asiatic and Geographical as also of tho Syro-Egyptian and Numis¬ 
matic Societies. 

In regard to his incessant labours to correct and improve all the 
publications in our volumos which related to Comparative Geo¬ 
graphy, or to Asiatio and African subjects, I can bear full testimony 
that this good and learned man laboured successfully for others in 
thq advancement of knowledge, without looking for praise or endea¬ 
vouring to gain any reputation for himself. As an editor his per- 
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spicuity was invaluable, as shown by all the papers on classical or 
critical Geography which passed through his hands. 

His kindly manners and true modesty endeared him to every one 
of the Council with whom ho acted, and when he spoke on any moot 
point, he was as logical in his deductions as ho was accurate in his 
facts. 

An excellent parish priest, he united the utmost purity of life with 
a simple and guileless nature, chastened by a feeling of revoronce as 
doop as it was real; for, disliking metaphysics, ho always maintained 
that Faith lias its own high rogion whithor Reason cannot follow it. 

Sir Stuart Donaldson, who died on tho 11th of January, 18G7, 
was brought up to coramoroial pursuits, his brothor tho lato Dr. 
Donaldson, Head Master of the School at Bury St. Edmunds, having 
boon one of tho most accomplished soholars of our day. At an early 
age ho wont to Moxioo, whoro ho roraained somo years, and acquired 
a knowledge of tho Spanish language, which ho spoke with fluency. 
About tho yoar 1830 ho wont to Australia, and was engaged at 
Sydnoy as a morokant for many yoars. 

On tho establishment of Representative Institutions in tho colony 
ho became a Member of tho Legislature, in which, boing a ready 
and successful spoaker, ho took a prominent place. Whon re¬ 
sponsible Government was sot up in tho Australian Colonies 
(1850) ho bocamo Colonial Treasurer, and on his return to 
England, in 1869, ho recoivcd tho honour of knighthood. Among 
his good deods he is to bo remombored ns one of tho original 
Members of tho Senate of tho University of Sydnoy, in the founda¬ 
tion and conduct of which ho took, as I am informed by Sir 
Cliarles Nioholson, a very important part, as well as in other 
colonial establishments. 

When ho came among us hore, wo who knew him became soon 
attached to him, for his warm, cheerful, and genial manner; whilst 
at our oonvivial partios his fluonoy and energy as a speaker will be 
always remembered. In short, both in Australia and at homo, this 
open-hearted, generous man has left many friends to deplore his loss 
in the primo of life, and whon he was striving to obtain a seat in 
the British Parliament. 

It is not within my province'to endeavour to do justice to the 
various claims which many other deceased Fellows have unquestion¬ 
ably had to public recognition, irrespective of geographical soience 
and researches. A mere enumeration, however, of the names of 
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those who have been taken from ns, many of whom were of 
high reputation in other spheres, will indicate how well the Royal 
Geographical Society is supported by men of all classes in the 
British dominions. In this molancholy list aro tho following:— 
The Marquis of Camden, K.a., d.c.l., one of our original members; 
the second Marquis of Lansdowno, son of our much lamented 
Founder; Lord Northbrook, well known as Sir Francis Baring, 
M.P., who, when First Lord of the Admiralty, was a good 
supporter of Arctic exploration and Lady Franklin’s efforts; 
Mr. T. Alcook, formerly M.r. ; Mr. Joseph Beldam; Mr. Charles 
Bathoe; Captain John Chapman, R.A.; Mr. Daniel Clark; Mr. John 
Dobio, ilk. ; Mr. Goorgo Dollond; Mr. Poter Dickson; Sir Alexander 

P. Gordon-Cumming, Bart., of Altyro; Mr. J. Gilchrist; Mr. Charles 
Pascoo Grenfell, many years M.r.; Mrjtobort Carr Glynn; Major J. F. 
Napier Hewott; Mr. Jacob Ilorbcrt; tho Bov. C. Hudson, tho ardent 
Alpine explorer, who lost his life on the Matterhorn; Mr. F. S. 
Homfray; Mr. R Hanbury, M.r.; Captain Cloment Johnson; Com- 
mandor Jonos-Byrom, r.n. ; Genoral Sir Harry Jones, o.o.b., a 
highly-distinguished oflicor of Engineers, and latoly Governor of tho 
Boyal Military College; Mr. C. II. C. Plowden; Mr.Thomas Phinn, 

Q. c., formerly M.r., and latterly Judgo-Advocato of tho Floot, and 
Councillor of tho Board of Admiralty; Major Patrick Stewart, dis¬ 
tinguished for his onginooring services.undor Lord Clydo in tho 
Indian war, and also in the laying down of tho great tolegraphio 
lino through Persia to Ilindostan; Mr. J. F. Pike Scrivener; Mr. 
H. S. Dazley Smith; tho Eov. W. Brownrigg Smith, m.a.; Mr. John 
Stewart; Mr. Alexander Trotter, tho brother of tho lamonted 
explorer of the Niger; Mr. John Taylor; Mr. Thomas Vardon; 
Mr. 0. Willich; and tho Right Hon. John Wynne. 

Admiralty Surveys.*— The Admiralty Surveys both at homo and 
abroad havo been carried out during tho past yoar with energy 
and success, and the results compare favourably with those of any 
preceding year. The following sketch will convey an idea as to 
how the force has been distributed, and tho amount of work 
which has been accomplished. 

Coasts of the United Kingdom .—Captain E. J. Bedford, with his 
three assistants in the Lightning , have been employed in the Bristol 
Channel. They have completed a new Survey of Cardiff Roads and 


By the Hydrographer, Captain G. H. Richards, r.n. 
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its approaches on a scale of four inches to the nautical mile, and 
have done much towards correcting the Chart of the upper portion 
of tho Channel in the vicinity of the 'Welch Grounds, where great 
changes had been found to have taken place since tho Surveys of 
1847-9. This work is still in progress. 

Staff-Commander E. K. Calver, with his two assistants in the 
Porcupine, has been employed in making a minute examination of 
the eastern coasts of the United Kingdom, with a view to correcting 
tho charts and rovising tho Sailing Directions to meet the constant 
ohangos which are occurring on these shores. Five hundred and 
thirty miles of coast between Capo Wrath, tho north-westernmost 
point of Scotland, and tho Rivor Ilumbor, have boon so examined, 
and tho entrances of the rivers Tay, Blyth, Tees, and Humber, 
where very considerable changes were found to have taken place, 
have been entirely ro-survoyed. During the progress of this work 
a dangerous sunken ledgo off Tarbot Ness—the promontory which 
separates tho Dornoch Firth from tho Bay of Cromarty—has boon 
discovered and placed on tho charts. 

Channel Islands. -Staff-Commandor John Richards, with one 
assistant, has completed the coast-lino of tho Island of Jorsoy, and 
has constructed on a largo scalo a plan of St Helier's Bay, to onablo 
tho island authorities to improvo and oxtond fhoir prosont limited 
harbour accommodation. 

Tho oxcoptionally rocky nnturo of the shores of tho Ohannol 
Islands, tho many off-lying dangers, tho strength of tho tidos, and 
tho gonoral intricaoy of tho navigation, rendor tho progross of this 
important survey nocossarily slow, and much remains to bo dono 
before wo can supply a complete and satisfactory ohart of tho whole 
group with their approaches. Survoys of most of tho islands, how- 
evor, are already separately published. 

Portsmouth .—A small party with a stoam launoh has been em¬ 
ployed on the Bar, Spithead, and its neighbourhood, during the 
past year. Tho deepening of tho entrance by artificial means, and 
the numerous works in progress, have rendorod it necessary that a 
constant watch shonld be kept to detect the least changes which 
may possibly take place. Commander Brookor, in conjunction with 
Mr. Hall, Master R.H., which latter offioer succeeded in August last 
to the charge of the survey, has made a minute examination of the 
Bar on a scale of 60 inches to the mile; and it is satisfactory to find 
that tho extra depth of between 6 and 7 feet water, which was 
obtained by dredging two years since, is fully maintained. 
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Foreign Surveys .— Mediterranean. — The Hydra, under Captain 
ShorflaDd, has been employed during the past season in making a 
now survey of the Malta Channel, which has involved a minute 
triangulation of the south and east coasts of Sicily, tho accurate 
determination of the various shoals, with elaborate soundings. This 
work is still in progress, and it is hoped will bo completed during 
the present year. 

China Sea. —This Survey which is undor tho charge of Mr. J. W. 
Reod, Master n.w., in tho Rifleman , extonds from tho Equator to the 
parallel of Hong-Kong, including tho various passages southward 
and eastward of Singapore, togetkor with tho main and Palawan 
routes. Tho whole region is encumbered with innumerable reefs 
and shoals, and although vory muoh has boon dono towards do- 
tormining thoir truo positions, by the many eminent Surveyors who 
have beon for years employed by the Admiralty on this sorvico, no 
loss important to all maritime nations than to Great Britain, much 
still remains to be completed before wo oan consider the routes to 
China free from dangor. 

Mr. Rood and his offloors havo boon profitably oraployod during 
tho past year in examining tho roofs and shoals in tho main route. 
Thoy have survoyod tho St. Esprit Shoal, between tho Paracels 
and Hong-Kong, tho Fiory Cross or Tnvostigator Roof off tho 
North-wost Coast of Borneo, and determined the truo positions, or 
oxpunged from tho Cliart thoso of many othor hitherto doubtful 
dangors. 

North China and Japan. —It was stated in our last Annual Roport 
that tho SicaUow, omployod for four years on this Survey, was 
on her way to England, and was to be relieved by another vessel. 
Tho Sylvia, under Commander Brookor, has since left England on 
this duty. The Survey comprises a vory extensive field of new, or, at 
any rate, little known ground, towards wbioh trade is now rapidly 
advancing. 

Tho labours of the Surveyor have always been, and always must 
be, tho precursor of Commerce ; ond Japan, Formosa, tho Koroa—the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago—will long afford scope for his 
energy and talent. The vast Empire of Japan, indeed, has the 
outlino of its shores fairly represented on our Charts upon the 
authority of its own ingenious geographers, and its principal porta. 
to which wo are at present admitted have beon surveyed by ourselves; 
but there is still a void which the annual record of disasters too 
clearly confirms, and which, if ancient custom is adhered to, it will 
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remain for us to fill up. As to the Korea, it is at present almost a 
sealed book. 

Tho Serpent, a ship of war under the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief in China, commanded by an able surveying officer, Commander 
Bullock, performs also the duties of an auxiliary surveying vessel 
.when necessary, or the exigencies of the service will admit; and 
many valuable contributions to the hydrography of the China Seas 
have been received from Commander Bullook, more especially 
connootod with tho coasts of Japan. 

Straits of Magellan .—It was also stated in our last report that in 
withdrawing tho second vossol from tho Mediterranean Survoy now 
approaching completion, it was tho intention of the Admiralty— 
considering tho importance of this Strait ns a lino of stoam com¬ 
munication botween the Atlantio and Pacifio Ooeans, and tho 
comparatively little that was known of those oxtensive ohounols 
loading northwards into the Gulf of Poiios from its western entrance 
—to undertake a thorough examination of this region. Tho Nassau, 
commanded by Captain Mayne, sailed accordingly from England 
on this sorvico in tho fall of tho past year, and, from our latest 
information, had commenced hor work under favourable oiroum- 
stanoeB and with tho cheerful co-oporation of tho Chilian Govern¬ 
ment. 

II Indies .—This Survoy, whioh is earned on by hired vessols 
and boats, has been in abeyance during tho last year, owing to tho 
officers who had boon many years employed on it having roturned 
to England. It has, howovor, been resumed under its former com¬ 
manding officor Mr. Parsons, Master r.n., who, with two assistants, 
now commenco tho Surveys of Barbadoos and Montserrat. 

Bermuda .—A small surveying party under Mr. Langdon, Master 
R.N., has boon for some time ongagod in sounding tho various 
channels betwcon tho reels of this group, tho increased draught of 
water of our ships rendering diving operations occasionally nocessary 
to remove coral patches. 

The Oannet, a ship of war on the West India Station, commanded 
by an experienced surveying officor, Commander Chimmo, is also 
engaged in surveying operations, when other duties will permit. 
Commander Chimmo has, during the past season, completed the 
survey of the Gulf of Paria and other portions of the Island of Trini¬ 
dad, and made large plans of the entrance known as the “ Serpont’s 
Mouth," and the anchorage of San Fernando. 

The Gannet, and gunboat Minstrel, under Commander Chimmo, 
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assisted by Mr. Scamell, Muster R.N., have completed the soundings 
of the Bay of Fundy, and thus brought to a close the survey of 
Nova Scotia. 

Newfoundland .—This survey, under Mr. J. H. Kerr, Master R.N., 
and carried on in a hired vessel, has made steady progress during 
the last year. Mr. Kerr and his assistants also rendered essential 
service to the expedition which laid the Atlantic cable of 1866, by 
buoying the course of the cablo, and by piloting and assisting with 
their local knowledge the squadron whioh assembled in Trinity 
Bay on that occasion. 

British Columbia.— Mr. Pender, Master R.N., in chargo of this sur¬ 
vey, with two assistants, has been employed during the past year, 
with a hirod vessel, in surveying the intricate and hithorto little 
known channols between tho north ond of Vancouver Island and the 
northern boundary of tho British possessions, in 64° 40' n. lat., and 
has mado good progross with this work; he has also survoyed tho 
bar and harbour at tho eastorn entrance of tho Skiddogate Cbannol 
in Quoon Charlotte Island, as well as made plans of sevoral usofhl 
anchorngos, not before known, on tho shore of tho mainland. Tho 
bar at tho entrance of the Fraser Bivor has also boon ro-survoyed, 
in oonsoquonce of material changes whioh had ooourred in thodopth 
and direction of tho ohannoL 

Capo of Qood Hope —The survey of tho shores of this Colony has 
rapidly advanced towards completion under Staff-Comraandor 
Stanton, during tho past year; and, with tho assistanoo of II.M.S. 
Rapid, Commander Stubbs, afforded him by Commodore Caldwell, 
tho soundings between Storm Bivor and Capo Beoiffe have been 
satisfactorily completed. 

Colonial Surveys.— Victoria .—Captain Cox having retired from 
the chargo of this survey, after a long and useful sorvico of more 
than thirty years in tho surveying branch of tho profession, has been 
succeeded by Commander "Wilkinson, who, with his assistants during 
tho past year, has mado considerable progress in the survey of the 
exposed outer coast of this part of Australia—having completed 
from Port Phillip westward to within a league of Cape Otway. The 
Government of Viotoria have wisely placed tho Colonial steamer 
Victoria at Commander Wilkinson's disposal for this duty during the 
last fow months, tho advantage of which over the former system of 
working in a small sailing-vessel is apparent in the increased pro¬ 
gress of the survey; and should it be found practicable to continue 
this advantage to the surveying officers, we may expect at no distant 
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timo to. have the whole seaboard of this colony completely and satis¬ 
factorily surveyed. 

New South Wales .—Captain Sidney, in charge of this survey, has, 
with his two assistants, made very good progress during the past 
year. The coast betwoon Sydney and Port Stephens, a distance of 
86 miles, has been very carefully examined and charted. A re- 
survey of the harbour of Newcastle, rendered necessary by the 
changes in the banks and channels, has also been mado, and tho 
harbour of Port Stephens has likewise been completed. 

Queensland .—Tho progress of the regular survey of tho coasts of 
this colony has boon somewhat interrupted, owing to changes among 
the officers; Staff-Commander Jeffery has retired from tho charge 
of tho survey, and his assistant been transferred to anothor colony. 
Mr. Bodwoll, Master r.n., has succeeded to the chargo, and without 
any assistant has completed 60 miles of tho shores of Moreton Bay, 
and sounded ovor 180 square miles of ground. 

Any loss of timo, however, which has boon sustained through tho 
causes above named has boon more than compensated for by tho 
energy and ability of Commander Naros, of tho Salamander, who, 
while omployod on special seivico betwoen Brisbane and the now 
sottlomont of Somorsot at Cape York, has lost no opportunity of 
adding to our hydrographioal knowledge of thoso parts of the Eastern 
coast of Australia whioh had only boon partially oxamined boforo; 
and since our last roport Commander Narcs has surveyed tho oostom 
coast of Hinohinbroko Island, tho Palm Island Group, and Olovoland 
Boy. 

Tho examination of tho southern and eastom shores of tho Gulf 
of Carpentaria by tho Salamander was postponed during tho last 
season, from press of other duties; but it has probably boon carried 
out ore this. 

South Australia .—Tho little vessel employed on the survey of the 
ooast of South Australia had, as Btated in out last year's report, been 
transferred for a very considerable time, at the request of tho Colonial 
Government, to tho north and north-western coasts of Australia in 
connection with tho Formation of new settlements. Latterly Mr. 
Howard, Master r.x., who was in charge, togethor with his assistant, 
Mr. Guy, havo been able to add considerably to our knowledge of 
these shores, and havo oharted the coast botweon Capo Crokor, the 
north-east point of Coburg Peninsula arid Cape Stewart, a distance 
of 250 miles. All this coast has been fairly sounded and several 
new dangers accurately determined and laid down, as well as detailed 
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plans made of Mountnorris Bay and the Liverpool River. The 
vessel has now returned to Adelaide, and Commander Hutchison, 
having resumed the charge of the survey, has commenced his work 
on the eastern side of Spencer Gulf, 70 miles of the coast of which, 
southward of Capo Elizabeth, including a plan of Port Victoria, have, 
been already completed. 

Summary .—During the year 1866 sixty-eight now charts have been 
engraved and published, noteworthy among which is that showing 
the Agulhas Bank and the coast of the Cape of Good Hope from 
Hondoklip Bay to Port Natal. Upwards of 1060 original plates 
have been addod to and corrected, and 168,900 charts printed. 

Sailing Directions for the approaches to tho China Sea and Singa¬ 
pore, by tho Straits of Sunda, Banka, Gaspar, Cariraata, Rhio, 
Varolla, Durian, and Singapore, as well as the annual light books, 
tide tables, and azimuth tables, have been published. 

Continental Publications. —Indopendoutly of tho Societies esta¬ 
blished in many of tho capitals of Europe for tho promotion of 
Geographical Soionco, tho chief source of information has boon, as 
in former years, Perthes’ ‘ Goographisoho Mittheilungon,' so ably 
conducted by our Honorary Assooiato, Dr. A. Potormann. Although 
the past year appears not to havo boon remarkablo for any great 
discoveries in our soionco, many memoirs of considorablo interest 
have been published in this important sorial. Amongst thoso more 
especially dosorving of mention is an artiolo ontitlod 4 Das Nord- 
liohsto Land dor Erdo’ (I8C7, Part v.), which contains a resumJ of 
tho geographical and cartographical results of all the North Polar 
Expeditions in tho neighbourhood of Baffin’s Bay from 1616 to the 
last journey of our Medallist, Dr. Hayes, in 1801. Tho paper is 
illustrated by an excellent comparative map, which gives a dear 
view of the successive additions to our knowledge of this portion of 
the Arctio rogions. A memoir by tho well-known Siberian oxplorer 
and naturalist M. Radde, is also well worthy of espooial mention, 
describing the chief results of his travels and botanical researches 
in the Caucasus in the year 1865. This, together with a memoir by 
Otto Finsoh, 4 On the Geographical Distribution of Parrots’ (‘Mit- 
theilungen,’ 1867, Part i.), illustrated by a map, colourod to show 
tho ranges of the genora and families, furnish striking examples 
of the closo connection of botanical and zoological distribution 
with our favourite science. Other papers worthy of attention are, 
Payer’s 4 Investigation of the Ortler AlpsColonel E. von Sydow’s 
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View of European Cartography in 1865 and 1866; an article by the 
learned Editor, advocating warmly the establishment of a German 
Society for the promotion of geographical expeditions; and, lastly, 
* Altitude measurements of the Bocky Mountains in Colorado Terri¬ 
tory,’ in which it is shown that Pike’s Peak and other culminating 
points are exceeded in height by peaks in the Sierra Nevada range 
of California, as measured by the Geological Survey of that State. 

Qrurukmann’s Missionary Atlas .—A special Atlas devoted to the 
illustration of the Geography of Protestant Missions, and compiled 
by Dr. Grundomanu, is now in course of publication, in German 
and English editions. Tho first parts, containing maps of several 
districts on tho West Coast of Africa, have already appeared, and 
the work seems likoly to prove very useful to all those who are 
interested in the progress of missions in little-known parts of the 
world, especially as the maps contain much dotail and aro in a 
convenient and portable form. 

Aprica. — Dr. Livingstone. — During the last few months our 
thoughts have been dirootod, with painful intoroat, to tho last 
entorpriso of our eminent associate, Livingstono. For reasons which 
I havo explained at our evening mootings, and also through the 
publio press, I havo novor admitted that thoro oxistod any valid 
proof whatovor of the death of that groat travellor. And now that 
Arab traders havo arrived from a spot close to tho reportod Bceno of 
tho murder, long after tho ovont was said to havo takon placo, and 
brought to tho Sultan of Zanzibar tho intolligonco that ho had passed 
safely into tho friendly Babisa country to tho westward, and that a 
report has arrived at Zanzibar that a white man had reaohed tho 
Lako Tanganyika, wo have fresh grounds for hoping that ho may 
now bo pursuing his joumoy in tho interior. In truth, wo havo 
recently obtained good evidence of tho mendaoity of the man 
Moosa, on whoso statement alone tho doath was roported—it being 
known that he has given one version of it to the Consul and Dr. 
Kirk at Zanzibar, and also to tho British resident at Johanna, and 
an entirely different one to tho Sepoy examined, on his return to 
Bombay, by Colonel Eigby. We have, therefore, the strongest 
grounds for disbelieving tho story altogether, ar.d for hoping that 
our great traveller has passed safdly through the intermediate 
country and reached the Lake Tanganyika, the great objeot of his 
mission. 

Already Livingstono, by crossing the northern end of his own 
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Lake Nyassa, has determined ono important point in respect to the 
watershed of South Africa, for he has proved, according to Dr. 
Kirk, that this groat sheet of water hero terminates, and is not 
connected with the more northerly Lake Tanganyika. If he has 
boon spared, as wo all hope, he has before him as grand a career as* 
was over laid out before an African explorer, it being now pro¬ 
bable that Tanganyika, a fresh-wator sea which must have an 
outlet, is connected on tho north with the Albert Nyanza of Baker 
and others bolong to tho Nile system. For although Burton and 
Speke estimated the height of Lake Tanganyika to be little more 
than 1800 feet above the sea—the Albert, or lower lake boing, 
aocording to Bakor, 2720 foot—many persons, mistrusting the results 
obtained by tho uso of a bad thormoraotor, still think it probable 
that the Tanganyika may communicate through a gorge in tho 
mountains at its northern end with tho Albort Nyanza of Bakor; 
for both those waters lio in the same meridian. 

Pursuing this subjoot, our associate Mr. Findlay, after a compa¬ 
rison of tho altitude observations of Burton and Spoke, on tho first 
East African oxpodition, those of Spoke and Grant on tho second, 
and of Bakor on his groat journoy to tho Albort Nyanza, has 
propnrod a memoir in which ho endeavours to provo that tlioso 
various altitudes are not inconsistent with Tanganyika boing 
tho furthermost lako of tho Nilo system, with an exit into Albort 
Nyanza. This important argumentative memoir will bo read to 
us at our first meeting after tho Anniversary. 

For mysolf, I give no opinion on a question which, liko many 
others respooting African geography, can really bo decided by posi¬ 
tive survey only. Let us, then, trust that Livingstono has boon 
enabled to solve this singularly interesting problem. 

In the mean timo, not believing in the death of Livingstono on 
tho solo testimony of ono of his cowardly baggago-bcarors who flod, 
and who has already given different versions of tho catastrophe, 

I am sure the Society and the publio will approve of the course I 
recommended, and in which I was oordially supported by the 
Council, and, to their great credit, by Her Majesty’s Government, 
namely, to send out a boat expedition to the head of Lako 
Nyassa, and thus ascertain tho truth. If by this exhaustive search 
wo ascertain that, sceptical as we are, the noble fellow did 
fall at that spot where the Johanna man said ho was killed, why 
then, alas I at our next anniversary, it will bo the sad duty of your 
President,' in mourning for his loss, to dwell upon the wondrous 
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achievements of his life. If, on the contraty, we should learn 
from our own envoys, and not merely from Arab traders, that he 
has passed on into tho interior (and this wo shall ascertain in 
six or seven .months), why then, trusting to the skill and indomitable 
pluck of Livingstone, we may feel assured that, among friendly 
Nogro tribes, who know that he is their steadfast friend, ho may still 
realize one of tho grandest geographical triumphs of our ora, tho con¬ 
nexion of the great Tanganyika with tho waters of the Nile system. 

' But evon hero I would have my countrymen who are accustomed 
to obtain rapid intelligence of distant travellers not to despair if 
thoy should bo a year or more without any nows of our undaunted 
friend. For, if he be alivo, thoy must rocollect that ho has with 
him a small band only of faithful negroes, no one of whom 
oould be spared to traverse the wide regions between Lako Tangan¬ 
yika and the ooast. Until he himsolf reappears—and how long was 
ho unheard of in his first great traverse of Southern Africa!—wo 
have, thoroforo, littlo chance of knowing tho true rosult of his 
mission. But if, as I fervently pray, ho should return to us, with 
what opon arms will tho country receive him I and how rojoiced 
will your President be, if ho lives, to proside over as grand a 
Livingstone festival as ho did when this noblo and lion-hearted 
traveller was about to depart on his sooond groat expedition 

Tho party which I havo announced ns about to proceed to Eastern 
Afrioa, to proouro aoourato information concerning Livingstono, 
will bo commanded by Mr. E. D. Young, who did excellent service 
in tho former Zambesi expedition, in tho management of tho I^dy 
Nyassa rivor-boat. With him will bo associated Mr. Henry Faulk¬ 
ner, a young volunteer of great promise, and two ooolimatised mon, 
ono a mechanio and the other a seaman. The expedition, I am 
happy to say, is warmly supported by Ilor Majesty’s Government, 
and the building of tho boat is rapidly progressing under the ordora 
of tho Board of Admiralty. Tho boat will be a sailing one, made 
of steel, and built in pieces, no one of whioh will woigh more than 
60 lbs., so that the portage of tho whole by natives past the cata¬ 
racts of tho Shir6 will bo much facilitated. The Government have 
arranged for the transport of the party to the Cape, with the boat 
and stores, by tho African mail steamor on tho 9th of next month* 

• To the credit of the Union Steam Packet Company the boat has been taken 
out free of charge. Whilst these pages are passing through the press, I learn that 
the party sailed from Plymouth on the llth instant .—Jum 12, 18o7. 
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Arrived there, one of our cruisers will take them to the Luabo 
mouth of the Zambesi, where the boat will be put together, and the 
party—having engaged a crow of negroes—will be left to pursue 
their noble and adventurous errand, by the Zambesi and the Shir4, 
to the head of the Lake Nyassa. On account of the heavy seas 
which prevail on the western or leeward side of that lako, the 
expedition will keop close to its eastward shore, hitherto unox- 
plorod, and it is oxpected it will roach Kainpunda, at the northern 
extremity, by the end of October, and there ascertain whether 
our great traveller has perished as reported, or has passed forward 
in safety through Cazembo to tho Lake Tanganyika. 

Senegal .—In former Addressos I have bad-occasion to rocord tho 
great services rendered to Goography by the enlightened Govornor 
of tho French possessions on tho Senegal, Colonol Faidhorbe, who 
has greatly extended our knowledgo of the country along tho banks 
of that river. The most advanood post of tiro Fronoh is Modino, noar 
tho cataracts of Felou, 600 miles from tho mouth, up to which 
point the river is navigable, during tho rainy months, for vessels 
drawing 12 feet of water. With a view to ascertaining tho political 
condition of tho countries beyond tho oastom frontier, as also to 
fix acourately tho geographical positions of places between tho 
Upper Senegal and tho Nigor, nn expedition was sent out by 
Colonol Faidhorbo, in 1868, to traverse tho distance between 
Modine and tho important -town of Scgou, which had boon visited 
by our own renowned traveller Mungo Park, sixty years previously. 
Tho mission was most ably and successfully carriod out by Liou- 
tonant E. Mage and Dr. Quintin of the French navy. Countrios 
recently dosolatod by semi-religious wars carried on by Muasulmau 
obiofs woro travorsod with great danger, and tho positions of tho 
route carefully laid down; tho road taken being a detour to the 
north, aftor orossing tbo Senogal, by Diangount6, to Yamina, on the 
Niger, and thence by canoe to Sogou. By this journey Lieutenant 
Mage has filled up a void in all maps of tho region of the Upper 
Senegal, and correoted tho positions of many places as previously 
laid down by Mungo Park and others; but the accuracy of our 
English traveller in the most important points is ohocrfully acknow¬ 
ledged by his accomplished French successor, especially, for instance, 
in the position of Yamina, which Mungo Park fixed at 13° 15', and 
Lieutenant Mage found to bo 13° 17' n. lat. The expedition 
returned to. tho mouth of the Senegal in June, 1866, and the 
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French Geographical Society in the present year has rewarded the 
courageous leader with one of its gold medals. 

Asia.—W hilst, with the exception of the probable settlement of 
the north end of Lake Nyassa by the last journey of Livingstone, 
little has been added in the past year to our stock of knowledge 
respecting Africa, much information has in the same period been 
elioited regarding the geography of Central Asia, particularly as 
respeots the physical features of those vast northern portions of it 
which have been explored by tho Russians, and the positions of 
places and mountain ranges laid down by our own surveyors to 
tho north of British India. 

At tho head of the labours which havo oluoidated tho comparative 
geography of this quartor of the globe, I place the two remarkable 
volumes produced by our distinguished assooiato Colonel Henry 
Yule, c.b., entitled 4 Cathay and tho Way Thithor,’ published by our 
active auxiliaries tho members of tho Hakluyt Sooiety, and of 
whoso productions our Secretary Mr. Clomonts Markham is the 
porspiouous editor. Although tho student of tho former condition 
of China and the surrounding rogions has over dwolt with profit 
and delight on tho descriptions of tho great travollor Marco 
Polo, os first brought under the notice of modom English rendora 
by Marsden, and as since rendered so popular by tho excellent 
work of M. Pauthior, it was left for Colonol Yule vastly to 
oxtond our acquaintance with tho amount of information possessed 
by our ancestors in tho medimval centuries whioh succeeded to 
tho opoch when tho great Vonotian livod. By gathering togethor 
in ono collection various records of other travellers in tho East, 
commencing with those of tho quaint ond original Friar Odorio 
of Pordonone, in tho fourteenth century, Colonol Yule has not 
only satisfied tho cravings of scholars, but has at tho same time 
gratified geographers by tho preparation of a most instructive map 
of Asia, such as it was when oxplored by those earlier travellers, 
and whon it was ruled over by the different branches of the family 
of Chinghiz Khun. 

The con trust between the statistical and political condition of Asia, 
particularly its central portion, in those days when mercantile men 
traversed it freely from Azof or from Tabriz to India and China, and 
tho present time, when there exists so small an amount of land inter¬ 
course with Europe, is truly astonishing. In those days, and even 
as late as the sixteenth century, Samarkand, a city renowned as a 
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seat of Mohammedan learning, was frequented by embassies, includ¬ 
ing one from tho King of Spain. Even our own Queen Elizabeth 
was so anxious in the first year of her reign to open out an inter¬ 
course by way of tho Caspian with Persia and India, that sho 
addressod a letter to “ the Great Sophi, Emperor of the Medos and 
Parthians.” It was then (1558) that Jonkinson, our English traveller, 
made the journey from Astrachun to Bokhara, passing by Urghondj. 

Now, with tho exception of Husain, whoso mission in 1841 lias 
been noticed in previous addrosses, no Europoan powor has had 
any sort of intercourse with tho truculent Emir of Bokhara, to 
whom much of this fine region is, alas I subjected. It has sinco been 
loft to stray travellers, one of the last of whom is tho enterprising 
Hungarian V6mb6ry, to oxplain to tho civilized world tho real 
stato of this rogion, once so important, and now so fullcn through 
tyranny and misgovernment. No one can havo road that author’s 
skotoh of tho oondition of tho natives in oitkor of the Khaunats 
of Khiva or Bokhara without rejoicing that Bussia has, through 
tho enorgy of hor Government, at last brought theso barbarians to 
respect tho frontiorq of an ompiro which has established' a Rafo line 
of communication botwcon its own territories and thoso of China. 

Ono of tho most important statistical rosults of modem geogra¬ 
phical research, and tho employment of natural means to a groat 
end, is tiro bringing into real use, for tho first time in history, 
tho Rivor Jaxartos of tho anoionts (now oalled tho Syr Daria), and 
navigating it with stonmors from its mouth on the Sea of Aral for 
many hundred miles into Turkistan and Kokand. By this great 
foat, and by tho oreotion of forts, Russia has established an entirely 
new and well-protectod routo botwcon Europe and China, far to tho 
north of that followed by travollore and movohants in tho middle 
ages, whioh was from tho 60 utk end of the Caspian. 

England, holding as she doos so high a maritimo position among 
the nations, may reflect with satisfaction on hor great oastom 
traffio with India and China, carried on by her own great road, 
tho ocean; and, far from envying tho recent opening out of this 
land and river routo through Central Asia, she may bo well pleased 
that her Northern allies should have a benefioial commercial traffio 
by caravans with thoso fertile regions of north-western China, with 
which, in faot, wo never have had any intercourse, but with whom 
the Russians have traded for ages, though always until now with 
more or less impediment, due to the forays of the intermediate wild 
people, and particularly the Kokandians. The two great empires 
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of Russia and China seem, in fact, to be destined by nature to inter¬ 
change commodities by land and river communications through 
Central Asia; and so long as the lino of such commerce between 
them is separated, as it now is, from British India and its depend¬ 
encies by mountainous, sterile, and snowy regions, impassable by 
modem armies, there never can be the smallest ground of jealousy 
on the part of Britain. 

On this head I was much gratified, at our very last mooting, 
in listening to the able memoir of Captain. Shorard Osborn on the 
actual state of Chinese Tartaxy, an enormous rogion that has become, 
through tho relaxation of the Chinosc hold, “ no man’s land,” and in 
hearing from tho eloquent author, as woll os from tho commontators 
on his Memoir, that, instead of any apprehension boing entertained 
regarding tho late Russian advances, it was generally felt that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the natives, as woll as to 
British power in India, that tho influence of a civilized Christian 
nation should bo extended eastward over a region now bocoming 
doBolato through misgovornmont and lawlessness." 

These considerations lead mo naturally to say a fow words upon 
tho geographical operations of our medallist Admiral Boutakoff, 
whioh have mainly lod to the establishment of tho now Russian 
lino of onstoro traffic, and which hove justly obtained for him a 
high reputation. Tho first of those enterprises might almost bo 
called tho geographical discovery of tho Aral Sea. For, although 
this great mass of salt wator had been known to Arabian geographers 
during several centuries undor the name of tho Sea of Khwarozm, 
though its shores had boon visited by travellers, one of whom was 
tho accomplished Russian geographer George von Meyendorf, who 
described tho mouths of tho Syr Daria or Jaxartoe, at its north- 
eastom extremity, and another, Genorol Borg.t who led a Russian 
expedition along its western banks in the winter of 1826 - 6 , no ship 
had ever sailed upon this inland sea. The first vessel launched upon 
it was constructed at Orenburg in 1848, and transported in pieces 
across the desort, and in it Boutakoff, after two years of navigation, 


• The reader who wishes to become acquainted with the physical features and 
boundaries of the districts of Chinese Tartary, so well expounded by Capt Shcrard 
Osborn, and of which he prepared a large map, must consult Keith Johnston s 
Library Map of Asia, published by Mr. Stanford, in the preparation of which 
Mr. Trelawney Saunders took a leading part. 

t Sec the first published notice of the remarkable expedition of General lterg 
in 1825, in the work of myself and coadjutors, ‘ Russia and the Ural Mountains, 
vol. i. p. 310. General Berg is now Count de Berg, and the Emperor s repre¬ 
sentative in Russian Poland. 
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defined the real shape of the coast, established the depths of the 
sea, and was the discoverer of the large island in it, the wild ante¬ 
lopes of which came to stare with astonishment, yet without fear, 
at their first invaders. 

Fifteen years have elapsed since I communicated tho first im¬ 
portant paper of Boutakoff to this Society, and it was spoken of with 
all tho praiso it merited in my Anniversary Address of tho year 
1853.* Tho successful exploration of the Jaxartes, and the dis¬ 
covery of its fitness for steam navigation, which was tho next exploit 
of Boutakoff, led to the establishment of the great central route to 
China already mentioned, and Russia naturally availed herself of 
tho commercial advantages thus presented in those natural features 
near the boundaries of her Asiatio possessions. 

Tho question now arises, whether, by thoso enterprises, tho honour 
does not truly belong to Russia of having, for tho first time in his¬ 
tory, defined tho course of tho Syr Daria and its exit into tho Sea 
of Aral ? Tho classical writers woro, as I shall presently show, 
ignorant of tho true geography of this region, particularly of its 
northern part, and an attontivo consideration of its geological 
struoturo and physical outlinos has led mo, followed by tho 
inquiries I have mode among comparative geographers who have 
well studied the subject, to believe that thoir silonco with respect 
to tho Aral Sea is no proof that it has not oxistod during tho whole 
of tho historical ora. 

Holding this opinion, I necessarily differ from my friend 
Sir H. Rawlinson, who, in observations recently delivered from tho 
ohoir of this Society f made a very ingenious statement, and gavo 
it as his opinion that there was sufficient ovidenco to show that in 
early times, say from 600 years before tho Christian ora to COO or 600 
years aftor it, both the river Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into tho 
Caspian, tho Aral being non-existent. That afterwards, arid up to 
tho year 1300, thoy fell into tho Aral, and that for the next two 
hundred years (1300 to 1600) thoy camo back into tho Caspian, 
subsequently flowing gradually baok into tho Aral and forming tho 
Sea as wo now know it. 

Although I know' that my colleague will admit that my geo¬ 
logical data must have some weight, I have to claim his indulgence 
for venturing to question the views of so eminent a scholar respeot- 

• Journal Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxiii., President’s Address, 

p. lxxxvi. 

t See ‘ Proceedings,’ Royal Geographical Society, 11th March, 1867. 
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ing the changes of physical features in this region that may have 
happened in the days of history. Supported, however, as I am by 
the opinions of men on whose knowledge I place great reliance, I 
must say that I cannot regard the Persian manuscript, which was 
presented to Sir Henry by a clever chief of Herat, to bo a document 
of sufficient valuo to override the conclusions at which I have 
arrived on many independent grounds. 

Concerning the ancient course of the Oxus, I soe no reason to 
diffor from tly) Persian writer and Sir Henry. But when it is 
stated that in the year a.d. 1417 the Jaxartes had deviated from its 
former oourae, and instead of flowing into tho Caspian (as the 
ancients had it), joined tho Oxus, and thus, tho two rivers occupy¬ 
ing one and tho samo bed, oame into that sea, I must withhold my 
assent This is a novel and striking statement, and boforo we 
attaoh credence to it wo must have somo physical ovidonco to sus¬ 
tain it In my state of scepticism regarding the value of this 
Persian manuscript, now for tho first timo producod, that which 
strikes mo <i priori as a sign of its invalidity, is, that when this 
rogion was open to knowledge through the loug-onduring roign 
of tho oivilised and literary Arabians (say from tho 7th to tho 
18th century), the Aral was known and laid down as a distinot 
water-basin under tho name of Soa of Khwarezm. On tho othor 
hand, when after that poriod knowlodgo bocamo dim and looal, 
and civilisation was at its lowost obb, then it was that tho Aral 
disappoarod. My conclusion from this coinoidonco of tho supposed 
omptying of tho Aral, with tho absonoo of records respecting it, 
would bo that tho soft hod oxistod during all that timo, but that 
there woro then no geographers to record the fact. 

In troating this subject, lot us first consider tho separation of 
tho Aral from the Caspiau as originally dependent on geological 
changes of the surfaco, and then proceed to estimate the valuo wo 
aro to attach to tho writings of the classical authorities in roferenoo 
to a region so very imperfectly known to them. As a geologist who 
has studied this Aralo-Cospian question in situ I beg to place on 
record in our Geographical volumes my view of tho pre-historio 
physical outlines of a region whioh, with the exception of the 
obliteration of one mouth of tho Oxus, has, I venture to think, 
undergone no essential change during the human period. 

According to all good authorities, including Humboldt, there 
existed in the latest tertiary, or what some call quaternary times, a 
vast depression on the surface of the globe, extending over 8,000 
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square marine leagues, in which a great inland sea was accu¬ 
mulated, and which, in a work on Russia, my associates and my¬ 
self first mapped out under Humboldt's name of Aralo-Caspian.* 

In that sea there lived an abundance of molluscous and other 
animals, all of species having a local and limited range, and 
all strikingly distinguished from the more numerous animals of 
oceanic seas. Now, owing to the upheaval of largo portions of the 
bottom of that old inland sea, its animal oontents formed, in a fossil 
state, the Stoppo limestone, as soon at different levels over an enor¬ 
mous area. Owing to thoso pro-historio movements of the crust of the 
oarth, thoso fossil remains are seen to occupy tho strata on tho banks 
of tho lako of Aral, as well as on the shores of tho Caspian Sea. They 
also occur at various plaoes and at different hoights in tire adjacent 
Steppes, extending westward to the country of tho Don Cossacks to 
tho north of tho Sea of Azof, whore I havo myself oxamined them. 
There is therefore no doubt that, in prohistorio times, tho Aral 
and the Caspian, and also portions of a muoh wider region, now 
raised above them, wore oooupiod by one vast internal and de¬ 
pressed sea, largo portions of wliioh havo boon desiccated. By - 
thoso movements of olovation tliat part of tho foriuor greet sea 
which bocamo tho Aral was olovatcd to about 117 ft abovo tho formor 
western part, or presont Caspian, and tho seas thus insulated woro 
separated through the samo movemonts by tho olovatod platoau 
now called Ust-Urt. 

This was tho physical condition of tho rogion long boforo 
tradition or history. Humboldt has well remarked that tho great 
Aralo-Caspian depression had a similar origin to the muoh doopor 
cavity in tho earth’s surfaoo occupied by tho Doad Sea, though the 
one is only 83 feet and tho othor noarly 1300 feot boncath tho Ocean. 
Now, if wo endeavour to account theoretically for tho low present 
level of tho old Aralo-Caspian Soa by evaporation only, wo are met 
by the facts that largo portions of its formor bottom havo been 
raised to different altitudes in the surrounding region, and that the 
levels of tho Sea of Aral and tho Caspian aro also different, and aro 
separated by the great plateau of Ust-Urt. As it is impossible 
to explain tho existence of tho much deeper cavity of the Dead Sea 
except by a greater sinking of the oarth's crust, so is suoh a 
phenomenon precisely what geologists would expect to see realized 

• Sec 'Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains,' vol. i. pp. 803-314, and 
particularly observe the map and section, p. 311, from the Sea of Azof across the 
Caspian and the Ust-Urt to the Sea of Aral. 
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as a natural and compensating result of the corresponding upheaval 
of the adjacent lofty mountains of Asia. 

This being the conclusion at which geologists have arrived, let us 
SCO if it be interfered with by any reliablo historical records. As to 
the knowledge possessed by Alexander, or his cotemporaries, it really 
does not touch the question of the relative courses of tho Oxus and 
Jaxartes towards their mouths. For Aloxandor crossed tho Oxus at 
about 400 miles abovo its mouth, and tho most western point at 
whioh tho groat conqueror readied tho Jaxartes was Cyropolis, 
whore ho passed it to defeat tho Soytliians; and that spot is about 
equidistant from the Aral Sea. Consequently, noitlior Aloxandor 
nor his generals could know anything of tho real course of either 
river for groat distances above their mouths. Scholars and com¬ 
parative geographers doubt, indeed, if any weight can bo attaohed 
to tho unanimous statement of the Grooks, that both tho Oxus 
and Jaxartes flowed into tho Caspian, by mouths some 300 miles 
apart,* when thoy seo how equally unanimous wero tho writers 
who came between Herodotus and Ptolemy in bolioving tho Caspian 
to bo but a gulf of tho Northern Ocean! • Again, wo seo how 
persistently tho followers of Alexander oonfoundod the Jaxartes 
itsolf with tho Tanffis, and fanciod that they had doubled book upon 
tho roar of Europo. 

“ Tho oxpodition of Alexander,” says Humboldt, " far from ex¬ 
tending or rectifying tho geography of tho Caspian Soa, confoundod 
tho Tanais with the Jaxartes, and tho Caucasus with tho Paropa- 
misus or Hindu Kush." f Again, “ It is through a singular combi¬ 
nation of oiroumstanoee that the great Macedonian oxpodition, whioh 
in othor rospeots extended tho geographical horizon of the Western 
nations, booame fatal to tho geography of tho Caspian Sea." J 
Further on, ho says, " Some traces of tho Soa of Aral, desoribed 
as a great basin to tho east of the Ural or Jaik Rivor, are indeed 
found in Monander, the Byzantino historiographer; but it is only 
with the sorios of Arabian geographors, at the head of whom, in tho 
tenth century, wo must place El-Istachry, that wo first obtain a 
certain knowledge of tho topography of these countries.” § 

Tho truth is. that, when it was thus loosely said, that both tho 
Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian, we must make duo 
allowance for the ignorance of the ancients of the northern portion 

• 2400 stadia according to Eratosthenes, and 80 parasang* according to Patroclus, 
both quoted by Strabo. 

t * Asie Centrale,' voL ii. p. 14. J Ibid., p. 163. § Ibid., p. 156. 
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of this vast region, particularly of the courso of the Jaxartes, which 
no one of them had fully explored, and at the mouth of which nqno 
of them had arrived. 

If, indeed, we rely on the sagacious Eennell, ho, in his great 
work on the ' Geographical System of Herodotus,’ may bo said to 
have established this point, for, in speaking of the old geographers, 
ho says, “ they understood the Aral to be included in the Caspian, 
since they know but of one oxpanse of water in that quarter; for 
the Cyrus and Araxes, Oxus and Jaxartes, .were all supposed to fall 
into tho samo sea.” This he contrasts with the accurate subsequent 
knowledge of the Arabian geographers. And truly so, for this 
was the regular progress of observation, and a great advance over 
the ignorance of tho classical writers respecting thoso hyporborcan 
tracts. In thoso times tho regions inhabited by tho Massagotio 
and tho King of ICharasmia (tho prosont Khiva) woro barbarous 
oountries, never oxplored by geographers; and, consequently, the 
classical authorities oould only have obtained tho little knowledge 
thoy possessed from native hearsay. 

In his able essay on tho * Life of Alexander tho Groat,’ Williams 
distinctly lays down, in his map of that period, tho seas of tho Aral 
and Caspian os distinct bodies of wator. Tho samo separation is 
givon by Rennoll, in his map of tho twonty satrapios of Darius 
Hystaspes; and, whilst in it ho indicates tho Oxus flowing into tho 
Caspian, and the Jaxartes into tho Aral, ho shows completely how 
tho two Bisas wero soparatod by what ho terms the high plateau of 
Samob, tho Ust-Urt of tho present day. 

Again, Thirlwall, in his ‘ History of Greece,’ plainly loads us to 
bolievo that tho Greeks could have known nothing of the region of 
the Sea of Aral and the mouth of tho Jaxartes, oxcopt what thoy 
derived from the reports of tho King of Kharasmia, who came from 
a distanco in tho north to visit Alexandor. In short, thoro is no 
historical evidonco whatovor to opposo the view, that tho outline 
and struoturo of tho Aralo-Caspian region, as now scon, was deter¬ 
mined, as I have said, long anterior to the historical era. 

On the point of tho prohistorio separation of tho Aral from 
the Caspian, I entirely concur with Humboldt. “ If we ascend,’’ 
he says, “to the primitive condition of tho vast Mediterranean 
concavity, I should be led to believe that, notwithstanding the 
diminution of surface which the Caspian and Aral basins may 
have undergone in the historical times, from Hecatarns and 
Herodotus down to the tenth century of our era—j. e. to the days of 
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the Arab geographers El-Istaohry and Ebn Haukal—the event 
of the separation of the Aral and Caspian remounts to a geolo- 
gical epoch, which, like the separation of the Buxine and tho 
Caspian, or the oponing out of tho Dardanelles and tho Straits of 
Gibraltar, are all anto-historical, or far beyond any human tra¬ 
dition.”* 

In sustaining this view it is to bo remarked that, whilst tho 
Ami Sea trends from north to south, the Syr Daria and its em¬ 
branchment tho Kuvan Daria, whioh flow into it from tho cast, 
have had courses at right angles to that sea itsolf; thus favouring 
tho geological view that tho great movomont whioh produced tho 
plateau of tiro Usb-Urt, separated tho Sea of Aral from tho Caspian, 
and loft tho chasm ocoupied by tho Aral, was also aocompanied (as 
is usual in suoh elovations) by transvorso flanking openings in tho 
mainland, on tho oast, along whioh those rivers flowod. In this 
view the parallelism of tho Syr Daria to that of tho Kuvan Daria, 
about 50 miles south of it, is remarkable. 

If tho Jaxartos over flowod to tho south-west, as suggosted by 
Sir II. Eawlinson, it must have joined tho^Oxus long bofore tho 
unitod stroams foil into the Caspian, whioh* is vory distant from 
tho noarest point of tho valley of tho Oxus. hut if such an union of 
tho great stroams ovor oxistod in so southern a latitude, it must 
liavo bocn porfootly woll known to tho ancients, and thoy havo 
mado no allusion to it. On the contrary, thoy bolioved and havo 
stated, that tho rivors foil indopondontly into tho Caspian, and by 
differont courses, separated from each other by a wide intorval. 

Whilst I think that, probably, tho many-mouthed Oxus always sent 
a large portion of its waters into the Aral, I also quite beliovo that 
one of tho branches debouchod formorly into the Caspian, as explained 
by Humboldt, and as proved indeed by tho old English traveller 
Jonkinson, to whom ho rofers. It will also be presently seen that 
the distinguished Asiatio geographer Semenof would oxplain tho 
desiccation of tho former or Caspian branoh of tho Oxus in another 
manner. Tho stoppage of that watorcourse (formorly an usual lino 
of traffio) may also be accounted for by a local elevation of land in 
that latitude; for it is not remote from the scene of igneous erup¬ 
tions that produced volcanic mountains, as tho greater and lesser Bal¬ 
kan, noar the ancient desiccated mouth of tho Oxus. Such a ohango 
of level may, indeed, have been caused by the samo subterranean 


VOL. XI. 


• Humboldt, ‘ Asie Ccntrale/ vol. ii. p. 146. 
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forces which, in this latitude, evolve, at tho present day, the fires of 
Baku, and havo recently thrown up volcanio mud-islands near the 
southern end of tho Caspian. Tho elevating effect of these forces 
would defloot tho Caspian branoh of the Oxus and causo its waters to 
unite with the branches which flowed northwards into the Aral Sea. 

The great distinction between tho views taken by Sir Ilenry liaw- 
linson and myself is, that whilst I boliovo the main outlines of tho 
Aialo-Caspian region wore determined by movements of tho earth 
in quaternary or later tertiary times, he rofors tho great changes 
which ho believes to havo been made in the courses of tho Oxus 
and Jaxartes to no very distant historical dates; thus referring tho 
emptying and refilling of the deep hollow in whioh tho Aral Sea 
lies to comparatively modorn times. 

Ho offors, indeed, one argument, whioh, if sustained, would at 
onco disposo of my view. In support of tho opinion that tho Aral 
Soa was non-oxistent in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
ho states that in those days travellers from Europo to Asia passed 
over dry lands sinoo ocoupicd by that sea. If this wore sub¬ 
stantiated, tho boliof I havo adopted that tho separation of tho 
Aral from tho Caspian, and tho uphoaval of tho broad intervening 
plateau of tho Ust-Urt, would bo at onco romoved from a pre¬ 
historic poriod to tho days of Horny III. and tho two first Edwards 
of English history. 

Now, suroly, if so great a terrestrial chango of surfaoo as this had 
happonod in tho thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, tho rumour 
of it would have boon bruited throughout Europo and Asia. Un¬ 
willing, howovor, to rest upon any notions of my own, I havo 
consulted that admirable comparative geographer, Colonel Yule, 

’ ns to the routes taken by tho meditnval travellers of that dato; and 
ho having favoured mo with much information respooting the whole 
of this subjoot, I oxtract from his letter tho apponded long note." 
By reference to it tho reader will see that no foundation for such 
an assertion is to be traced in tho narratives of these old travellers. 
For even when tho starting point of their joumoy oastward lay 
upon the Volga, their line of march is traced oither quite to tho 
* south of the Aral through the lands of modem Khiva,.or more to the 
north of that sea, and probably beyond sight even of its shores. 

• Afar •Hading to the little weight to bo attached to tho statements of the Greeks, 
tracing the imperfect accounts of Herodotus and his followers, and rejecting the Oxiana 
Pains of Ptolemy, which had been made “ to do duty,” ns he says, for tho Aral on many 
respectable mapa, Colonel Yule proceeds to say:— 

•‘TYe are oa surer ground In the narrative of the Embassy of Zomarchus to the Khan of 
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Koftaon 


In considering what changes have or may have occurred within 
the historio period, and quite independent of all former or geo- 

tho Turks about the year 570. The remains of tho historian Menander, which relate this 
mission, are unfortunately but fragments, and do not say how Zemarchus got from 
Byzantium to Central Asia. But on his return route, which lay to the north of the 
Caspian, we are told that before reaching tho rivers Ich and Daioh (apparently the 
modemKmba and Ural) * he passed for twelve days along tho sandy margin of a certain 

e and wide lagoon. This looks very like the Aral; nor probably will Sir Ilenry 
nson deny it* existence at that date. But I quote the allusion to show that even 
the Greeks, once they got actually to the site of the Aral, did recogulso its existence. 

" We now get to a period regarding which there is no controversy. A long catena of 
geographical works, as Sir Honry Rawlinson tells us, represents tho two great rivers as 
tailing into tho Sea of Khwarczm, i. e. tho Aral. But is it tho caso that this chain of 
testimony cease* with tho year 1800? Among those quoted by Humboldt ovon are 
somo of later date, auch ns Abulfedo and tho Persian Hamdallnh. It is tho caso, no 
doubt, that those Eastern geogrnphcis often copy what has been snkl by tboir predecessor* 
centuries before; but a passage which Humboldt quotes from Harodalln, a writer- of the 
14th century, appear* to bo original, It speaks of the So* of Klrwaretm (or Aral) a* 
having n compass of 100 parasangs, and separated from the Caspian by a tract of 100 
parnsangs in width. It contains also tho remarkable statement that only a part of tire 
water of tho Oxns then flowed into tho said sea, which was fed also by tho River of 
na (the Jaxartea) and others. 

‘ Two centuries later, when the first English traveller * reaches those region*, ho finds 
the Aral in oxisteuco, though hi* aooount of It i« but haxy; and when Russian geography 
Sj>rlii£* up at the end of the lfith century, we find that it already knows the Aral woll os 

" Snowing then, as wo do, how many Indications point to tho existence In those regions 
In recent geological time* of a great Inland sea, and finding a tolorable ohaln of ovldcnoo os 
to the Aral itself— either poaltivo or Implicit—down to tho days of modern geography, 1 
feel it difficult to believe, on tho authority of tho Persian MS., that thl* great sen, nearly 
600 mile* in circuit, with precipitous sides and attaining a depth of 37 fathoms, did, for a 
number of years, entirely oeaso to exist, and then again breams ns wo is« it and as old Arab 
googrnplsera liad described it. I by no means desire to dispute that there may havo been n 
material contraction of its area at tho tlm# when a considerable port, if not the main 
stream, of the Oxus flowed into the Caspian j but this is n different tiring from its entire 
disappearance and desioention. 

“ There is one argument on Oils subject urged by Sir Henry Rawlinson which I think a 
review of the facts in detail will scarcely boar out. Ho refers to that period during tho 
13th and 14th centuries when the vast extent of tho Mongol domination threw open Asia, 
which for a succession of year* was penetrated by envoys, missionaries, and adventurers, 
several of whose narrative* have come down to us, and when a regular courso of trade was 
established, regarding which we havo many particulars. 1 * * 4 The route usually followed by 
thoso travellers, Sir Honry sap, lay exactly acroos tho site of the Sea of Aral: yet net 
ono of them mentions it. If this were so indeed, it would be vain to maintain the smpro- 
bability of what Would bo so dearly established as a fact. 

“ But lot us glanco at tho routes followed by thrae travellers successively from tho first 
of them in the middle of the 13th century. This was Friar John of Plano Oarpini, sent 
on_a mission from the Pope to the Great Khan in 1245-47. Friar John, though be 

1 " Perhaps, however, the Urol and Ik, so carrying the route north of Orenburg.” 

* “ Jenkinson ” 

* “ See in Levchine’s ‘ Description de* Horde* «t dea Steppes dee Khlighiz Kazaks,' in 
his dissertation on the Jnxartes, p. 462, a quotation from a Russian geographical work of 
tho time named.” 

4 “Surely there b a fqpm, when Sir Henry Rawlinson speaks of these merchant* ns 
returning with the tea and silk of China; or, if he has grounds for including the former, it 
would be most interesting that they should be produced. In * Cathay/ 1 havo indicated 
the mention of tea by Ramusio's Persian friend Hajji Mahomed, ns tho firet known to me 
in any European book.” 

It 2 
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logical changes, I necessarily attach great weight to the opinion I 
have recently obtained through my friend General Helmersen from 


writes in the main like a man of tense and rending, is not n good geographer. He 
makes the Dnieper, the Dod, the Wolga, and the Jaic all fall into the Great Sea, the 
* Mare Magnum, which has its issue by St. George's Channel at Constantinople ;* and 
rides for nmuy days along the shorn of tho Caspian, apparently under the impression that 
it is lut a part of the Eunice. 1 * * Wo might ask, In passing, if there were no Friar Johns 
among the ancients capable of tho more venial error of confounding tlic Sea of Aral with tho 
Caspian ? Be this as it may, there is no reason for carrying tho route of Carpini's party 
over tho bed of tho Ami. After crossing tho Jaic, it lay for many days through tho laud of 
the Cangita, or Kankhlis, in which thoy found fow people, but very many and large salt- 
marshes and lagoons, which they took to bo tho Pahulet Maotides of tho ancients, and 
which probably were those which still exist to tho north and north-oast of tho Ami. 9 
Thoy then enter the land of the Biseniu'ni, or Mussulmans, and oomo upon the cities and 
cultivated lands of northern Turkestan. 

“Friar William do Rubroquis, eight years later, is more correct in his notions of 
geography. He clearly discriminates the Caspian from tho Euxine, and gives a fair 
account of It. Ho gives also the general orientation of his route, running due cast from 
tho Wolgn for 45 days and then turning southward, and so continuing for eight day* till 
ho reached JToncAaA, a city known to have been in tho valley of the river Talas, If 
yon protract this route as well a* the data will admit, you will find that it entirely clears 
the Aral." 

*• Another traveller, who vlsitod the Court of Mongolia In the some year with Rubruquia, 
was King Hethum or Hnyton, of Little Armenia. He, too, after visiting Batu Khan upon 
the Wolga, rides eastward across the Jaic; but, os ho poises tho Irtish alio, his route 
roust bavo lain far to the north of the Aral. On his return he passed by Samarkand and 
Bokhara Into Persia. 

" Marco Polo himself never mentions lire Aral, Indeed •, but noiihor docs he mention tho 
Jexartw, and seems nevor to havo been nearer either titan at Kashgar. In tho preliminary 
chapters of hit book, (n which he speaks of the journoy made by his father and undo 
from the Wolga to Bokhara, he unfortunately gives no particulars of their route, 4 * * * * 
excepting that they went south from Bolghar to Ukak (near Saratov) before striking oast.® 

"Probably, however, It wiui the some m that laid down In the iroxt century from tiro 
information of tiro merchants who had travelled It, by tho Florentine factor Balducd 
Pegolotti, about 1830-1340. This route, followed by mercantile travellers bound for 
China, ran from Saral, on tho Wolgn, to .Somcanco, or Snralchlk, on tho Jaic, and 
thence in camel-waggons to Urohanj, the capital of Khwaroxm, which Mood on a branch 
of the Oxus, about 60 miles south of the present erabouchuro of that river in tiro Aral 
Sea. From Uighanj tho travellers wero in the habit of proceeding to OrnAn, a few miles 
north of the Jnxartee, and not far from tho tnodorn town of Turkestan, and so forward to 
Almallk, near the III, the capital of the Khanate of Chngatai. Thoy thus travelled distinctly 
round and not across tho bed of the Aral. We are told, Indeed, that If they had no 
merchandise to dispose of at Urghnnj, thoy might save from 5 to 10 days by going direct 
from Saralchik to Olrar. If wo lay down thla direct route with geometrical and literal 
directness, It will indeed pass through the extreme north of tho Sea of Aral. But oven 
direct railway line* aro not so straight as that; and there can bo little doubt that 
Pcgolotti’s direct lino was much the same as that followed by Carpinl and Rubruquia in 
the preceding century. 

" The same route that Pegolotti recommends—vi*., that from Soral to Saralchik, and 


1 "Seo in D’Avezec’s edition, p. 748.” 

9 " See tho narrative of Carpini’s companion, Benedict the Pole, in D’Avexac, p. 777.” 

* "For a detailed examination of Friar William's route see ‘Cathay and the Way 
Thither,’ p. coxi. uqq,” 

4 " The TSgeri, or Tigris River, which Polo mentions ns crossed by the party, was 

supposed by Marsden and his suooeasors to be the Jaxarte*; but Pauthler has clearly shown 

It to be the Wolga. (See his * Polo.’ p. 8; also • Cathay,’ p. 284.) ” 

* 4 Timur, invading kijehak and Russia, went so far north as to cross the Tobol before 

crossing the Jaic. 
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.J™ ,, ! ro * U !°2f h . il , oon t t f i “ no Uio river Amu (or Oxu.) .» 

K 1 , U '.® Lnko , ,MiUu J. whleh U - PCTh»p», nu adumbration of come knowledge of 

f n v *? ! ha " Ul ‘ C «pi<«n. Tho tradition, of geographer* ora h«Sl to 
1 do " ol k,10W wh » l m ?P fir » l »»>ow» Uio Aral under anything lllco it* proper 
cooditlonf. Many year* after the dnto of the Russian geography to which wo havo 
gS*-.--* Al * 1 ,mder tho S«s wo find John 

(,fl . 3) ' ,ho « flowing into the Caspian, 

and n dupllcato of tho raino nror, under tho name of Bur, flowing by Toahkcnd into the 
Ukc of Knthny with a difference of 80 degree* of longitude between tho two 1 Even Poll* 
£“£"«* B r (N>motim«a Angularly happy) which illustrate hi* translation of 
tho HUtory of Timur, ha* no indication of the Aral. 

, lnd "?' ?“® n ' cdiB:v * 1 m *p wh,ch ftl fl™* «ght seems to bear strong testimony 

to the existence of the Aral Sea in the beginning of the 14th oeotury. I mean that 
curious one executed by tho old Venetian Marino Sanudo, and submitted by him to the 
l, p I* * nd ^Ing of France, about 1325, with his grand scheme for tho destruction of tho 
Mohammedan power. ThU map exhibit* very clearly a Mare Frcanum, Cayi, or de Sara, 
i?aasr t' r ° f U,e II , U b 7 » «*o3>« «*. further 

° f itU,odi> which u in n * urtiin K•“?*****• 

of the Aral. Further still to tho east, toward* Sera, appears a third and smaller sea, 
without a name, into which the Oyon flows (f. *. Jihua or Oxus). 1 dare not, however, 
xny much stress on this map, which contains almost nothing else to corroborate a claim to 

*"“* on, y° ut of ^memisnnder. 


M. P. Semenof, tho Presidont of tho Physico-Geographical* section 
of the Russian Geographical Society, who has distinguished him¬ 
self by his researches in tho Thian Shan chain of Central Asia. 
"Whilst ho rejects, like myself, the hypothesis of tho great Aral 
depression having been emptied and refilled in the historical 
period, he refers tho desiccation of the Asiatic rivers and the dimi¬ 
nution of lakes to tho decroaso of glaciers in the high mountains, 
as well as to groat evaporation. By those causes ho thinks that 
at one period the Aral Sea may havo beon diminished, though ho 
is firmly of opinion that such a deop depression could not havo 
boon omptied and refilled. In reference, howevor, to tho former 
Caspian branch of tho Oxus, in tho existence of which ho boliovos, 
ho supposos that many streams, now dry or nearly so, formorly 


1 *“ Cathay,’ p. 232.” 

5 “ The map is engraved in * B 
quasi ftesimile of it in the second 
scarcely to be recognised,”. 


ume of Vincent 


i per Fra 
; but in 


this latter the third 
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augmented the volume of the Oxus, thus enabling it to supply 
a branoli to the Caspian by the Gulf of Karabogas, and that to 
the failure of this supply we may attribute the drying up of the 
branch, without involving any great physical change of outlino 
of tho land. In this caso the Aral Sea, occupying a separate 
cavity not communicating with the larger depression, would, as ho 
thinks, become shallower, and to a great extent obscured by reeds, 
so as to have remained unknown to travellers for 600 yoars before 
and 600 years after Christ. M. Somenof suggests that in thoso days 
whon tho South-western branch of tho Oxus existed, travellers pro¬ 
ceeding northwards and meeting with little butreeds and marshos, 
might very well suppose that tho Aral was moroly an extension of 
the great Bay of Karabogas of tho Caspian Sea. In illustration of 
this view ho informs mo that tho inhabitants around tho lakos Ala 
Kul and Sassyk-Kul have at this day no preoiso conception of their 
separation, and term thorn both Ala Kul simply, bocauso they aro 
unacquainted with tho marshy and inaocossible isthmus betwoen 
them. In Central Asia, too, tho Rivor Tchu, through its desio- 
cation, has lost its formor communication with tho Lako Issyk-Kul, 
just as in tho Aralo-Oaspian region tho Sary-su Rivor has failed to 
roach tho Syr Daria; and this lost rivor, having lost its northorn 
affluents, could no longer oontributo (if over it did) by any of its 
branohes to tho Oxus, ond has found on oasior ombouohuro in tho 
And. How oasily those changos of direction oro offeotod in tho oourso 
of rivors in flat and sandy countrios, is well lenown to many RuBsion 
gcogropliors who have oxplorod Control Asia. 

Thus, the Oxus, deprived of many of its former affluents, ceased 
to bo ablo to throw any portion of its waters into tho Caspian, and 
took tho straight courso into the Aral. This natural operation, as 
Somonof obsorvos, may have also been accomplished within tho his¬ 
torical poriod, and so, sinoo its South-wostorn or Caspian branch dried 
Up, the Oxus, by throwing all, instead of a part, of its wators into 
tho Aral, has given to that sea a bettor marked place in human 
knowledge than it had in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Before I quit tho subjeot of the now desiccated former branoli 
of tho Oxus, I may state, on tho authority of my correspondent,’ 
General Helmorsen, that reoently a memoir was presented to the 
Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, suggesting that 
men of science should be sent to the spot to examine into the 
evidences of that ancient bed of tho rivor, and also to test by 
soundings along the shore of tho Caspian, if any remains of the 
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old delta of that stream eould be detected. But the project, os 
well as the continuation of the survoy and soundings of tho 
southern edges of tho Caspian, have both been suspended, I believe 
from motives of economy. The latter important work was under 
the able direction of Captains Ivanchnizow and Oulsky, who had 
alroady proceeded so far that in less than three years they would 
have completed the survoy of tho whole of that vast interior sea ; 
and it is indeed much to be regretted that a work of such great 
geographical interest should Jiavo boon thus sot asido. 

In conclusion, my belief is1. That tho Caspian and Aral have 
existed as soparate seas before and during all the historio period. 
2. That the main courso of tho Rivera Jaxartcs and Oxus, os also of 
tho sitos of tho Caspian and Aral seas, wore determined in a prehis¬ 
toric period. 3. That at ono time the Oxus emptied itself both into 
the Caspian and the Aral, and that tho Caspian branoh-stream was 
sent back to tho courso of tho other portion of tho stream, oithor by 
tho local rise of somo lands botwoon Khiva and tho Caspian, or by 
desiccation and a want of sufficient power of water. And, lastly, 
that the Jaxartcs nover was defleoted from its natural oast to west 
course, to pass southwards, and so roaoh tho Caspian by the 
southorn <5nd of tho great elevation of tho Ust-lTrt, after a very 
long courso at right anglos to its prosont dircotion, to say nothing 
of its having in that caso nocossarily united with tho Oxus by tho 
way—a faot, of which, os alroady stated, all history is silent. 

If old authors believed, without porsonal observation, that tho 
Jaxartcs, as well ns tho Oxus, foil independently into what they 
called tho Caspian, wo may easily aocount for such a notion, at a 
time when the true moridian of barbarous places lying to tho north 
of any line of intercourse botweon Groeco or Romo and Asia was 
wholly undetermined. May wo not rationally infer that tho ancient 
geographers beliovod that tho Jaxartcs, os well os the Oxus, flowed 
into tho Caspian, simply, as suggested by Bonnell, from having 
heard that tho Jaxartes terminated in one great 6ea, and that thoy 
naturally believed that the Aral was then simply the north-eastern 
portion of those largo inland waters of which thoy had heard, but 
of whioh they knew nothing accurately. 

In truth, when wo know that the geography of the Groeks, and 
even of the Romans, was worthless, in regard to any lands beyond 
tho parallel of the mouth of the Oxus, wo necessarily recur to tho 
works of the earliest Arabian geographers, in which the Sea of Khwa- 
rezm was first exhibited as a separate sea. As such it also appears in 
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tlie maps of Rennell, of Williams, of Yule, and, in short, of all tho 
best authorities, representing that which I believe to have been the 
true physical condition of tho region during all historical time, and 
which I maintain dated from an ante-historical period. 

In estimating the present or future relativo importance of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes as linos of commercial traffic with China and India, I havo 
no hesitation in saying that tho latter river holds the first placo. 
By reference to tho memoir of Lieut Wood, in the tenth volume of 
our * Journal’, describing tho sources of tho Oxus, and still hotter by 
inspecting tho map of tho Bolor Mountains and Upper Sources of tho 
Oxus, whioh has just appeared in our present volumo (vol. 86), I agree 
with tho ablo Russian gcographor Voniukof, who, after alluding to 
the wild barbarian racos which ocoupy tho high tabloland of Pamir 
and tho adjacent mountains, adds this significant passago: " When 
we, moroovor, romombor that this basin of tho sources of tho Oxus is 
closed in on tho north, oast, and south by mountains from 16,000 to 
18,000 foot high, and across whioh tho roads for pack-animals aro 
few and difficult to traverse, wo must arrivo at the conclusion, that 
all idea of converting this rogion into a rich ontropOt for a trado 
with India and China must bo abandoned.” • 

Boforo I quit tho subject of tho investigation of Central Asia, lot 
mo ask those of my countrymen who read Gorman with facility, to 
peruse tho groat work of Ritter, the * Erdkundo von Asionand 
they will at one© learn how to value tho vast amount of modom 
discovery whioh is duo to our Russian cotemporarios. 

On formor occasions I have naturally advortod to sovoral of those 
remarkable researches; but I regrot that, in my lost two Addresses, 

I have omitted to notice, as I now do with special approbation, tho 
momoir of M. Somonof, published in our Thirty-fifth Volumo, on 
' Djungaria and the Celestial Mountains.’ As tho only man of mo¬ 
dern timos who has oxplored a considerable portion of the Thian- 
Shan or Celestial Range, M. Semonof must be plaoed among the 
most distinguished of tho famous band of Russian explorers—-not 
simply for having determined many geographical positions, the 
forms of the land and their altitudes, but also for his careful ex¬ 
amination of tho mineral character of the rocks which constitute tho 
loftiest masses of those regions. In 60 doing, ho has set aside one of 
tho few errors which tho illustrious Humboldt fell into in his grand 
generalizations, when he was led to believe that the Thian-Shan— 


• ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,' vol. xxxvi. p. 263. 
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the groat axial range of Central Asia—must be essentially one of 
volcanic eruption. 

Influenced, doubtless, by his successful description of the Andes 
of South America, and tho rise to their summits of active volcanoes, 
the groat traveller was very naturally disposed to apply tho same 
inference to the lofty chains of Central Asia; tho more so os all tho 
imperfect data ho could collect scorned to indicato the oxistcnco of 
rocks of that class. 

But as soon as the Thian-Shon was examined by tho only man of 
scionco in our ago who has visited it, ho found nothing but sedimen¬ 
tary strata; and ns this important rectification is duo to M.Soraenof 
alono, wo must not only accord to him all duo praiso os a Goographor, 
but it is specially my duty as a Geologist to thank him for making 
this great observation. 

In fact, tho grand movoraonts of upheaval, which detorminod tho 
form of many of tho loftiost mountains, whothor in Control Asia or 
in tho great northern bavrior of India, tho Himalayas, woro caused 
by formor expansions from the interior, doubtless due to central 
boat, which raised up sea-bottoms, often altering thorn into orystal- 
lised rooks, and olevating them to enormous altitudes, without 
exhibiting any truo igneous rooks. 

Having already twioo alluded to tho rocent discoverios in Asia 
by tho Russians, and wo having ondoavourod to do honour to thorn by 
tho award of our Founder’s Medal to ono of tho most distinguished 
Russian oxplorors, it is now my ploasing duty to advert to othors 
of thoir rooont labours in that quarter of tho globe. 

On formor occasions I liavo dwolt upon tho explorations of 
Eastern Siberia and tho affluonta of the grand River Amur and tho 
mountains to tho north. Lot us now turn to Control Asia proper, 
and seo what good documonts havo been furnished by tho difforent 
men of scionco who havo explored those regions. I gathor from 
tho bulletins of tho Imperial Geographical Socioty that tho com¬ 
munications of MM. Semenof, Sovortzof, Poltarazky, Abramof, 
Bakkof, Goloubef, and Printz, explain tho physical conformation 
of tracts and tho natural riches of regions never bofore reached in 
modem times. 

Of most of these hitherto unknown and wild tracts the Russian 
explorers have prepared or are preparing maps. To facilitate 
journeys from Siberia to Pekin, Dr. Brettschneidor, the physician 
to the Russian mission in China, has laid down upon a map aU 
the different known roads across Mongolia, of which that which 
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is called the post road is 1760 versts long, between Kiachta and 
Pekin, with 68 relays. If the telograph, which one of our country¬ 
men, Mr. Gordon, who had travelled across this desert, sought to 
realize, bo established, the journey across the desort of Gobi will 
soon be thought nothing of. 

As to Bokhara, of which Englishmen have only painful recollec¬ 
tions, on account of the murder of our distinguished officers, Conolly 
and Stoddart, wo now know that two Russians, MM. Gl.oukovsky 
and Tatarinof, who wero for seven months captives thoro, have 
added muoh knowlodgo to that acquired by their accomplished 
oountrymon Khanikoff and Lohmann in 1842. 

Thoso of our assooiatos who may now visit St. Petersburg may 
soo piotorial viows of Khodjond, Tashkond, and all the places 
taken from tho Kokandians in the rocont advanco of tho Russians 
along tho Syr Daria, and now forming parts of the great now 
province of Turkestan. I learn also, in reference to this region, so 
reoently openod out to tho civilized world, that M. Struve, the son 
of tho groat Russian astronomor, has preparod a map of tho whole 
provinco of Turkestan, on a scale of 40 vorsts to tho inch. 

. Doeply interested ns wo must all bo in this grand oponing out 
to geographers of a vast unknown countiy, my first request to 
my ominont friond Admiral Count Liitlco must bo, that ns Presi¬ 
dent of tho Imperial Geographical Sooioty and also of tho Imperial 
Acadomy, lie will procuro for our Sooioty copios of tho maps 
whiob, to their groat credit, tho Russian geographers havo 
propared. 

Northern Frontiers of British India.—At our last anniversary it was 
my duty to dwell upon tho groat accession to geographical know¬ 
ledge obtained by tho survey of Captain Montgomorio in tho 
mountainous rogion north of Caahmir and the Himalayas Proper. I 
havo now to remind you of tho highly intorosting journey made by 
Mr. W. H. Johnson, from Lob, in Ladakh, to Hchi, in Chinese 
Turkestan, a city which had not been reached in this oentury by 
any European since tho days of Marco Polo and tho Medircval 
travellers, except by Adolf Sohlagintweit, who was killed. This 
town lies farthor northward than any point reached by his brothers 
when they traversed tho Kuen Lun. 

The clear and eloquent manner in which this great feat on tho 
part of an Indian ongincer, brought up under Sir Andrew Waugh, 
was laid before the Sooiety by Sir Henry Rawlinson, renders all 
comment on my part superfluous. For he not only delineated the 
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achiovomont of that traveller, but put you completely into possession 
of all tho historical data relating to this vast and littlo-known 
region, the routes used in old times for traffic, and pointed out to 
you how it happened that Ilchi, once a great mart on the highway 
between Russia and China, had been left aside on account of tho more 
favourable route by Yarkand. Although I have always discouraged 
discussions on tho political interests of our own country in roforonco 
to those of othor nations, I entirely agree with tho observation 
which fell from Sir Henry Rawlinson, that both tho Russians and 
oursolves might trade advantageously with that groat intermediate 
region, and that at tho chiof cities of oach, consuls of either nation 
might livo togothor in porfoct amity. 

When that stato of things shall havo arrived, our geographers 
would no longer be wandorors, stealthily Booking to acquire 
knowledge, but would bo associated with Russian topographers in 
defining tho physical features of wide traots, which, though useful 
to both countries for trado, aro far too vast to bo objoots of settle¬ 
ment for oithor. 

The mineral produota of this regiou aro, no doubt, as numorous 
and important os Sir nonry Rawlinson described thorn to bo, parti¬ 
cularly in gold aud jado, and the opening up of a fresh trado might 
bo highly bonofioial to oursolvos and to Russia, now that tho Chinese 
domination has been entiroly sot asido. 

2\b«t. Tho survey of Lako Pangkong in Tibet, by that intelli¬ 
gent and activo exploror, Captain Godwin Austen, is onothor fact 
of marked interest in tho delineation of traots lying to the north of 
tho frontiers of British India. Passing from Leh over tho Chang 
La Pass, 17,470 feet above tho sea, this travollor, liko Dr. Thomson 
in other adjacent traots, encountered tho most onormous accu¬ 
mulation of ddbris whioh had boon swopt down from the Snowy 
Mountains, occasionally barring up tho streams. Ho followed the 
great lake to within a short distance of Noli, a Tibotan town of tho 
province of Rudok. Although tho Lake Pangkong has now an 
altitude of 13,931 feet above tho soa-levol, Captain Austen showod, 
judging from tracos of remains of shells at considerable altitudes,’ 
that its waters must once have stood at a muoh higher level. 
At that remote period tho waters were fresh and the country covered 
with rich vegetation; but now the waters of the lake are much 
too salt to nourish any molluscous animals, and its banlra aro 
entirely destitute of vegetation. 

Site for a New Indian Capital .—At one of our evening meetings in 
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Januarya valuable paper by the Honourable George Campbell, a Judge 
of the newly-instituted Supreme Court of Judicature for the Bengal 
Provinces, was read and discussed. The subject was an enquiry into 
tho most suitable site for a new capital for our Indian empire, there 
boing a pretty general agreement in the condemnation of the pre¬ 
sent metropolis. Had it been possible to foresee the present extent 
of our dominion, it is almost certain that Calcutta would not bavo 
beon our choice. It is situated at a corner of our dominion, all tho 
most valuable portions of it lying north, south, and wost of it, 
sometimes at distances of 1000 or 1600 miles. It lios in tho 
delta of a groat river, almost on the Tropic. Tho result of this 
locality is that the climate is unsuited to tho constitutions of tho 
donizons of a cold and temperate region, one-third part of the year 
only boing congonial, while tho remainder is divided botween great 
heat and drought and groat heat and moisture. In such a 
climute Europeans cannot labour out-of-doors without imminent 
peril to health, and the consequouce is that most Englishmen, 
from tho Governor-General downwards, abandon Calcutta, if 
thoy can, for two-thirds of tho year. Still, as tho port of tho 
mighty Gangos, Calcutta is truly a metropolis. Although at first 
a villago, it was tho seat of our commercial factory; and Bengal, 
to which it belongs, was our first profitable acquisition--that acqui¬ 
sition, indeed, which, in tho sequol, enablod us to mako and main¬ 
tain futuro territories. 

Tho desimblo points to bo hold in view in tho selection of a socond 
capital for India are, that tho locality should be central, that tho 
climate should be so temperate that tho ruling class should be ablo 
to labour effectively without detriment to health, and that the 
locality should be secure from the dangors of foreign and domestio 
aggression. There aro, no doubt, other qualities which it would bo 
convenient to oombino with these, but which are probably nowhere 
attainable. It would, for example, bo desirable that the capital 
should be situated in a fertile and productive territory, capablo of 
sustaining a large population, but such a position could only be 
found in the low and hot valleys of the great rivere. It would 
perhaps be desirable that tho seat of government should, at the 
same time, be a great commercial emporium; but this advantage 
cannot be combined with the more indispensable requisite of a tem¬ 
perate climate, since all the possible commercial emporia of India are 
tropical, and on the sea-leveL It would be desirable that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should have the benefit of a public opinion at its 
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seat; but this does not seem to be indispensable, for with the rapid 
communication which exists in our times, and which has been ex¬ 
tended even to India, the publio opinion of great provincial towns 
may be as effective as that of any capital. 

Even centrality of position has, by the discoveries of steam navi¬ 
gation, the railway, and the telegraph, become of far less impor¬ 
tance than it once was. The same discoveries have contributed to 
diminish greatly the risks of domestio insurrection, and as to danger 
from a foreign enemy, our substantial protection is not local, but 
rests on England, and tho pre-eminence of England’s navy. 

Tho author of tho papor points out the neighbourhood of a town 
callod Nassick as tho most suitable site for a now capital of India. 
Nassick is an inconsiderable Mahratta town, and a famous plaoo of 
Hindoo pilgrimago. It has a fertile territory, is but 120 miles from 
Bombay, and on tho line of one of the great railways; but then it is 
two degreos within tho Tropio, and but 2000 feet above tho sea- 
lovol, so that its suramor heat cannot but be very considerable. 
Nassick did not rocoivo tho general approval of tho able and expo- 
poriencod Indian officers • who disoussed tho question at our meeting. 
Somo of tho speakers expressed a favourable opinion of tho Noilt 
gherry Hills, a mountain rango which oovors an area of 000 square 
miles, and already tho seat of several sanatoria, and which oontains 
several oxtonsivo platoaux, whioh riso from 5000 to 7000 foet abovo 
tho sea-lovel, with a reduction of tomporaturo oorrosponding to thoso 
altitudes, and not unliko tho olimutoof an English summer, although 
lying botwoon tho 10th and 11th degrees of latitude. 

Delta of the Indus.—In tho course of tho sossion, a papor of eminent 
ability on tho Physios! Geography of the Lower Indus, was read 
by Colonel Tremenhoero. It gavo riso to u spiritod discussion 
on a disputed question of engineering; but as onginooring is 
not a special branch of geography, wo, according to our usual 
praotice, offorod no opinion of our own. Exclusive of all theory, 
howovor, tho subjoot of Colonel Tromonhoore’s communication, which 
inoludes in a diroot lino to the sea, 330 miles of the lower oourso of 
the Indus, and, incidentally, the harbour of Kurrachee, tho only 
navigable entranoo to the Indus, is of unquestionable importance. 

Tho Indus, with its harbour, Kurrachee, I may observe, is to 
Western India what the Ganges and Calcutta are to Eastern India. 

• For the various opinions expressed by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Charles 
Ireyelyan, Sjr Robert Montgomerie, Sir Erskinc Perry, and others, tu ‘Pro¬ 
ceedings’ B.Q.8., vol. xi. p. 74. ■ ’ 
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No doubt tho Indus and its affluents, passing as they do through a 
comparatively sterile and under-peopled region, aro of far less valuo 
to agriculture than tho Ganges with its affluents, which water 
tho most extensive, fertile, and populous parts of India; yet it has 
its special advantages. For vessels of burden its navigable courso is 
more oxtensive; it is our natural frontier at tho only quarter from 
which our Indian dominion can be assailed, while it is tho great 
highway to the possible points of attack. The port of Kurrochoo 
lias ovon some advantages over that of Calcutta. Tho navigablo 
difficulties inourred in reaching it from tho open soa oxtond only 
about 10 miles, while in the case of Calcutta they oxtend over 150. 
Kurrachee has, besides, the advantage of being from 2000 to 3000 
miles nearer to England—the true source of our Indian woalth and 
power—than Calcutta. Kurrochoo was, liko Calcutta, a small village 
when wo took possession of it only 24 yoars ago. It is now a 
considerable, well-built town, and its importanoo as a ooramorcial 
emporium may be judged by the following simple faot. Its joint 
export and import trade in 1844 was of the valuo of 122,1601., and 
on tho averago of the four years ending with I860, it amounted to 
5,500,000/. 

Independent of tho political and commercial advantages of tho 
Indus, with its harbour, it is not to be forgotten that Kurraohoo is 
the only port existing on tho western sido of India, with tho oxoop- 
tion of the fine ono of Bombay. India, moaning by this tho proper 
country of tho Hindus, is, for a groat, populous, and wealthy region, 
singularly dofioiont in good harbours. On its eastern sido it has 
not ono until we arrivo at tho head of tho Bay of Bengal, whero wo 
find Calcutta, made tolerably safe, only by dint of great skill and 
heavy oost. It is worth notice, in a geographical sonso, that the 
opposite coast of the same gulf forms, in this reepoot, a singular 
contrast, for here we have no fower than four good and safo harbours, 
Negrais, Rangoon, Martaban, and Morgui, tho three first being also 
the embouchures of navigable rivers. If wo include Penang, whioh 
is on tho same ooast, we have five harbours, whilo largo and 
populous Hindustan has but three. 

Kurdistan .—In the mountainous region immediately to the north 
of the plains of Mesopotamia, and around the sources of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, our Consul at Diarbekr, Mr. L E. Taylor, has been 
doing good work of late years in advancing geographical and 
archeological knowledge. In a former session of our Society, Mr. 
Taylor communicated to us the results of his researches during the 
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years 1861-3, when ho explored the eastern head of tho Tigris, 
verifying the description of Strabo, and discovering near it a record 
of an invasion of tho country by ono of the Assyrian monarchs. 
Returning, in 1865, to tho scene of his labours, after a short visit to 
England, this persovoring explorer has continued his researches in 
tho direction of tho Kara Su Rivor, or Lycus of tho ancients. Ho 
has latoly sent us a brief preliminary account of this last journey, 
stating that ho has tracod this rivor to its sources and disoovorod 
tho sito of Pompoy’s Nioopolis. A more detailed account of these 
explorations, together with a map of his routes over districts never 
before visited by a European in modem times, is promised by 
Mr. Taylor, and will doubtless form tho subjoct of disoussion at ono 
of our ovoning mootings early in tho next session. 

Eqyit .—The Oi'eat Pyramid .—Among recont publications, I must 
not omit to notice Professor Pitted Smyth’s ‘Life and Work at 
the Groat Pyramid.’ If our Government of late years hue scorned 
too often ohargeablo with indifforonoo to tho promotion of soiontifio 
rosoaroh in foroign regions, and ovon in its own dominions, thero 
aro still private Englishmen ready to devote their time and means 
to suoh rosearohos. And os it is to tho labours and munificonco of 
one Englishman (Colonel Howard Vyso) that Europe owes all tho 
most important discoveries regarding tho gonoral struoturo of tho 
Great Pyramid, so now to tho indofatigablo work of anothor wo 
owo tho most minute and soioutifically accurate moasuremont of its 
details that has ever boon oxeoutod. 

Before his visit to Egypt, Professor Smyth had beoomo an 
onthusiastio advooato of tho late John Taylor’s theory of the 
Pyramid as a great motrologio record; and it was his desire 
to tost and develops this theory by more accurate measurements 
that oarriod him to Egypt His stay thoio has enabled him 
to produce a book of groat interest, both in the narrativo of his 
operations and in their results; and its connexion throughout with 
metrology, in tho most comprehensive sense of the word, renders 
it a fit work for tho consideration of tho Geographical Society. 
Some of the measurements were performed under remaTkablo advan¬ 
tages, for Professor'Smyth had tho good fortune to see the whole 
four of the comer-sockots of the Great Pyramid, as originally exca¬ 
vated in the living rock, uncovered simultaneously for tiro first 
time on record. Yet the important measurement botween those 
fiducial points was sorely obstructed by the massos of rubbish that 
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surround the pyramid, the removal of which is too costly for private 
means. Professor Smyth shows clearly that the Groat Pyramid is 
not merely the greatest of a class, but stands alone in its proportions 
and constructive arrangements. Ho shows that though its entrance 
passages were so carefully sealed, the dotails of their elaborate 
structure clearly point to the anticipation of future disolosuro, 
whilst marks indicating the way to such disolosuro have oven been 
discovered by Professor Smyth in tho mosoniy of the first descend¬ 
ing passage. He has gone far towards establishing beyond doubt 
tho faot—whioh many still rejeot—that the pyramid was originally 
oased with smooth Mokattam limestone (not granite, as somo have 
stated). His measurements demonstrate that tho pyramid is (or 
rather lias boon) a true symmetrical figure on a square baso, the 
oriontation of tho sides of whioh doviates from tho truth not more 
than 6 minutos at most, whilst thoir mutual deviation doos not oxcoed 
86 seconds. They prove that the altitude of the pyramid is to tho 
perimeter of its baso in tho ratio of the radius to tho ciroumforonce 
of a oirclo; that tho number of .cubits in tiro length of the base 
symbolises to n fraction tho length of tho solar year; that tho 
oubical capacity of tho lowor courso of tho King’s cliambor is 
just 60 times tho interior content of tho gmnito coffer whioh 
stands within it; whilst tho oxtorior capaoity of tho coffor is 
just double its interior contents. Those aro only a very fow 
samples of tho results of tho measurements in which Professor 
Smyth conooivos that ho finds tho records of a metrologio systom 
of tho most sciontifio kind; of a standard of length basod on 
tho length of tho earth’s somi-axis of rotation; of standards 
of woight and oapaoity basod on tho earth’s moon density and on 
tho preceding standard of length; of time standards in the length 
of tho year and tho record of the Sabbatio week; nay of a 
standard of thormomotrical and a scale of angular measurement. 
Some of Professor Smyth’s concluding speculations and deductions 
are, doubtless, a- little eccontric, and tho least questionable of his 
results are astounding. But whatever may bo thought of the more 
startling parts of tho book, as a whole it is tho reoord of a great 
undertaking scientifically executed, and it will doubtless produco 
much discussion among antiquaries and astronomers as well as 
geographers. 

Sooth America.—I n my Address for last year I fully discussed, 
with the valuable aid of Sir Woodbine Parish, tho geographical 
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questions which were solved by the exploration of the river Purfls 
by Mr. Chandless. That most accurate observer ascertained beyond 
a doubt that the main branch of the great stream, which he ascended 
nearly to its source, did not extend to the mountain ranges of Peru. 
We have since received a full account of the second voyage of 
Mr. Chandless up the Purfls, and of his exploration of its principal 
affluent tho Aquiry, which he undertook in the season of 18G5-G! 
Ho found no difficulty in navigating tho Aquiry for the first 300 
miles, oven at tho lowest stago of water, and considered it to bo 
perfectly navigablo for stcamors up to tho parallel of 11° s. Higher 
up it bocarao wider and shallower, and bis canoe was finally stopped 
by a network of stranded timber. After navigation becamo im¬ 
possible, Mr. Chandless attempted to reach some river belonging to 
tho Madro do Dios Bystom, flowing from tho Andes. Ho forced 
his way for a oonsidorablo distance through almost impenetrable 
forest, but, at tho end of a week, was obliged to return for want of 
provisions. 

Whilo Mr. Ohandloss was thus, by an oxhaustivo process solving, 
in tho nogativo, the quostion whothor tho stroams flowing from 
tho Cordilloras of Cuzco and Coravaya formed tho rivor Purfls, our 
Peruvian Honorary Corresponding Membor, Don Antonio Raimondy, 
was furnishing us with information as to their truo courso. It 
appoara, from our correspondent’s narrativo, that tho ontorprising 
Peruvian oxploror Don Faustino Maldonado constructed a canoo in 
Fobruary, 1861, and ombavked on tho Madro do Dios with sovon 
companions. Ho was drownod in passing a rapid, but his surviving 
comrades continued tho voyago, entered tho groat rivor Madoiro, 
and ovoutually reached Manoos on the Amazon, at tho mouth of 
tho Rio Negro. As the Beni is tho only largo rivor which flows 
into tho Madeira on its loft bank, it would appear that tho rivers 
Madro do Dios and Ynambari, flowing from tho Cordilloras of 
Cuzco and Caravaya, and whioh wore so long supposed to bo tho 
sources of tho Purfls, are in reality tributaries of the Beni. 
Sonor Raimondy’s own valuable labours havo comprised a careful 
examination of two tributaries of tho Ynambari, in the province 
of Caravaya; but it is his intention to [continue the exploration of 
this interesting and vory important region in future years. 

It is with great satisfaction that I havo to announce tho departure, 
by the last Brazilian Mail Steamer, of that most indefatigable and 
accurate scientific explorer, Mr. Chandless, to the scene of his former 
labours and triumphs. It is his intention, on this occasion, to 
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ascend the rivers Madeira and Beni, and thus at length to reach 
those stroams flowing down the forest-clad slopes of the glorious 
Eastern Andes, which he had previously sought in vain at the 
head-waters of the Purus and Aquiry. We shall look with much 
interest to the results of our Medallist’s further explorations. 

While on the subjeot of South America, I may mention that 
the attention of the present energetio and enlightened rulor of 
Peru, Colonol Don Mariano Ignacio Prado, has been turned to tho 
opening up of tho great fluvial highways between tho Peruvian 
provinces in the Andos and tho main stream of tho Amazons, chiefly 
by way of the Paohitea, a river which our Lieutenant (now Admiral) 
Smyth endeavoured to reach in his courageous exploration of tho 
year 1834. Threo stcamors woro employed last year in exploring 
tho Ucayali and Paohitea, and succeodod in reaching Mayro, 325 
rnilos from Lima, on tho 1st January, 1867; thus proving tho 
Amazons to bo navigable for 3623 miles, from its moutli to tho 
eastern slopes of the Andos near lima. Tho hitherto almost 
unknown River Javarl has also boon lately explored, to tho 
oxtont of about 1000 miles, by a joint Peruvian and Brazilian 
boundary commission. This laudablo aotivity, whilo dovoloping 
tho rosourcos of those countries, cannot fail to oxtond geographical 
knowlodgo. 


Australasia. —In my last Address I recorded tho progress of tho 
Expodition in search of Loichhardt, whioh had boon orgunisod by a 
Committeo of Ladies at Molbourno, incited by our learned and onthu- 
siastio associate, Dr. F. Mueller, and whioh had beon munificently 
supported by grants from tho Colonial Legislatures, bosides donations 
from tho Queen and our own Society. Sinco then tho ablo loador of 
tiro expedition, Mr. Duncan Molntyro, much to tho griof of tho pro¬ 
moters, has fallen a victim to a malignant fever now prevalent along 
tho banks of tho streams which flow into tho Gulf of Carpentaria.* 
Boforo this unfortunate event occurred, Mr. Molntyro had made 
good progress in searching for traces of the long-lost party, along tho 
banks of the Albert, Gilliot, and Leichhardt rivers; questioning tho 
natives and examining all tho reports of white people living amongst 
tho tribes. His journey across the continent, however, from tho 


• I aiu informed by Sir George Bovren, Governor of Queensland, in a letter 
dated 16th December, 1866, that the last accounts report an improvement of the 
public health in these districts. 
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Kivor Darling to Burketown, on tie Albert, has added but little to 
our geographical knowledge, the party having followed very nearly 
on the tracks of the former explorers, McKinlay and Landsborough. 
The doath of Mr. MoTntyre ocourred on the 4th of June last; and I 
have lately loarnt that Mr. W. F. Sloman, who succeeded to the 
command, has since also died. In this state of affairs, with the 
Expedition loft to itself on the opposite sido of the continent, tho 
Ladies’ Committee have entrusted its furthor management to Mr. 
Campbell, tho uncle of the late leader, who has contracted to continue 
tho search for the remainder of the two years oiiginally contemplated, 
and has appointed Mr. W. F. Barnett os leader. By tho last ac¬ 
counts from tho Gulf of Carpentaria, dated D©comber 21 st, tho party 
had resumed tho aoarch, and had obtained a valuable coadjutor in 
Dr. Whit©; tho oamols were reported as in fino oondition, and woll 
suited for Australian travol. 

, In othor parts of Australia tho acquisitions to our geographical 
knowlodgo havoboon limited to local explorations in soaroh of lands 
suitable for pasture or sottlomont This has boon especially tho 
ooso with tho oolony of Western Australia, whioh lias of late years 
added much to our information rospooting tho northern portions 
of its torritory. Mr. R. J. Sholl has oxplorod the neighbourhood of 
tho Glonolg River and Camden Harbour, but without hopoful results 
os regards its capabilities for immediate sottlomont; and on his 
report tho Provincial Government has abandoned tho attempt to 
colonise tho district. Tho sottlomont of tho northern torritory of 
South Australia has also proved a failure, and is now abandonod,— 
tho survey of tho neighbouring coasts and rivers undertaken by tho 
Colony, with a viow to discover suitable lands for colonisation, 
having borne no fruit. On tho other hand, tho progross of settle¬ 
ment in tho tropical portions of Queensland, on the eastern coast, 
and at the head of tho Gulf of Carpentaria, steadily oontinues. 
Another now township, named Carnarvon, has been formed in tho 
Gulf, on Sweors’ Island, to the north of tho mouth of Albort River, 
where tho harbour, named by Captain Flinders “Investigator 
Roads,” is the only good one at tho head of tho Gulf. This is 
probably destined to become the principal seaport in this part of 
Australia, and the emporium for tho settlomonts on the banks of 
rivers running into the Gulf. Upon the general subject of tho 
advance of colonization in Queensland I entered into some detail in 
my last Address, and need not now recur to it, beyond calling your 
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attention to the able descriptive paper of Mr John Jardine* which 
gives so much information regarding the neighbourhood of our new 
settlement of Somerset, at Cape York. 

New Zealand .—Since the publication of the valuable papers of 
Dr. Haast and Dr. Heotor, on the glaciers and passes of the Canter¬ 
bury and Otago Provinces, in tho Middle Island, New Zealand, in 
the 34th volume of our Journal, tho exploration of tho rugged and 
almost impassable mountain-range which forms the backbono of tho 
island, has boon continued by the former of these gentlomon. Owing 
to tho disoovory of gold on the western coast at Hokitika, tho 
Provincial Government of Canterbury were anxious to disoover 
somo nearer route over the mountains than the oirouitous one by 
tho Hurunui and Toramakau or Harper’s Tass; and sovoral parties 
wore sent out to find, if possiblo, othor passos. From this resulted 
tho discovery of Arthur’s Pass (3038 feet) nonr tho houd-wator of 
the‘Waimakariri, by .Messrs. Arthur and George Dobson, and tho 
north Rakaia Pass (4645 foot) by Messrs. Browning and Griffiths, 
which latter roducod tho distance between the cast and west coasts 
by about olovcn miles. On Dr. nnost devolved tho duty of ex¬ 
amining these difforont passes, and preparing a series of nltitudo 
Rootions by baromotrical observations, to sorvo os a gnido to tho 
Government in choosing tho best routo. Tho task was accomplished 
in tho latter part of tho year 1805; Dr. Hanst travorsing tho various 
passes, and, on his return to Christohuroh, drawing up a sorios of 
admirable diagrams in illustration of tho subjoot, copies of wkioh, 
together with a descriptive paper, he has forwarded to mo for pre¬ 
sentation to our Sooioty. Tho north Hakaia Pass was found by Dr. 
Haast to bo deoply covorod with snow in tho oarly summer, and he 
states that the routes by Arthur and Harper passos (although con¬ 
siderably longor) will always bo preferred by travollors, as they ore 
seldom obstructed by snow, and aro not subjeot to avalanches. 

Conclusion. —Lx concluding this, the thirteenth, Address whioh I 
hat'e delivered to you, I must now assure you that the Council 
ought to havo solected some one younger than myself to occupy 
your chair. For in truth, my numoTous avocations press so heavily 
upon mo, that, with the heartiest desire to servo you, I am too 
well aware of my inability to efficiently perform all I could wish. 


• See * Journal R.G.S.,’ vol. xxxvi. p. 76. 
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Permit me, however, to explain, that if this Address is not as 
complete as it ought to bo, my chief apology is that, as our anni¬ 
versary approached, I was in the throes of bringing out a new edition 
of the chief work of my life, ‘ Siluria.’. But whilst Geology has boen 
tho pusuit on which I have established whatever littlo reputation I 
possess as a labourer in tho fields of Soienco, I know that you will 
believe mo when 1 say that I have so loved Goography that I have 
through lifo considered these two great branches of knowledge to bo 
inseparably connected. At all ovcnts, during my term of office ns 
your President, I havo over striven to the utmost of my power to 
prosorvo tho cfficicnoy and augment tho influonco of tho Royal 
Geographical Sooioty. 

If, then, you should bo pleased to adopt tho recommendation of 
tho Counoil, and re-oloot mo, I promise you that, if I bo spared, I 
will put forth what enorgy remains in me to carry out your wishes 
during tho onsuing year. But really, when that term shall have 
oxpirod, I trust you will place at your head a younger chief; and 
whoever ho may bo, 1 am euro whon ho has boon but a year in 
offico ho will dcclaro, as I havo over done, that tho Fellows of this 
Sooioty aro mon of whoso support he may well bo proud, and over 
whom it is a true honour to prosido. 
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Presentations.— -Dr. /. 11. Aldom; W. 0. Molvor, Esq. 

Elections.— H. A. Glass, Esq.; E. T. Higgins, Esq.; John John¬ 
stone, Esq.; Jiobert Eadie, Esq.; Alfred Seymour, Esq., m.p. ; John E. 

Watkins, Esq. (Ilor Majosty’s Consul, Chicago). 

Accessions to the Library from May 18tu to Jonb 3rd.— 
'Contral Afrikanisolio Vokabularion,' von Heinrich Barth, 8 parts. 
* Gcograpliischos Jahrbuch,' 1 band. Donor, M. Justus Porthos, 
Gotha. Five Papers on Ethnology, by John Crawfhrd, Esq. 
Donor, the Author. 'Water Supply of Jerusalem, Anoient and 
Modern.’ ‘Proposed Water Supply and Sewage for Jerusalem.’ 
(Jorusalom Wator Rcliof Socioty), by John Irwino Wlutty, Esq., 
ll.d., D.O.L., O.E. Donor, the Author. • Dell’ Ecliaso Solaro del 6 
Mam, 1867,’ by Dr. Cacoiatoro, Donors, tho Palermo Observatory. 

' Sullo stato presonto dei lavori pel taglio dell’ istmo di Suez,’ di 
Monsignor F. Nardi. Donor, the Author. ‘ Report on tho Irriga¬ 
tion of Eastern Spain,’ by Clomenta R. Markham, Esq., F.8.A. Donor, 
the Author. ‘ Relation Originale du Voyage de Jaoques Cartier 
au Canada, 1684.' Paris, 1867. Purchased. ‘ The Darien Indians 
and the Ship Canal:’ a Paper by Dr. Cullen, 1867. Donor, 
General Balfour. ' Viaggio da Gorusalemme,’ per Lo Costo Della 
Soria, 2 vol8. ' Villagiature de' Bizantini sul Bosforo Tragico/ by 
Luca Ingigi, 1 vol. Donor, Sir Charles Trevelyan. ‘The Gulf 
Country:’ a collection of papers containing the correspondence 
of W. Landsborough, Esq., with his Excellency the Governor of 
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Queensland. Albert River, July, 18GC, to September, 18G6. * South 
Australiaa collection of papers, containing a Report of J. McKinlay’s 
Northern-Territory Explorations; also a portion of his Joifrnal, 
and proceedings of the surveying schooner Beatrice. * Report of 
the Central Argentine Railway, 18G7.' From the Socretary. En¬ 
gravings of Christopher Columbus, one by Fry and one by Schriven. 
A valuablo collection of photograph Portraits of tho Fellows of the 
Royal Geographical Socioty, by Maul and Company. 

Accessions to tiie Map-room since the last Mebtino.— Stioler’s 
Hand-Atlas, in 14 parts, by IT. Berghaus and A. Petormann. 
Missionary Atlas, by Dr. R. Gruudemann. Stioler’a Karte v. 
Deutschland, 3 sheets. Map of Hungary—Magyar Korona, by 
Berghaus-Gfinczy. Map of tho Holy Land, by Van do Veldo. 
New Map of tho Kingdom of Italy, by L. Schiaparolli and 
0. E. Mayr. Sprunor-Monko, Atlas Antiquus, on 31 sheets. 
Chart of tho World, by H. Borglmus and Stulpnngol. All tho 
foregoing presented by Justus Porthos of Gotha. Map of tho 
States and Territories from tho Mississippi Rivor to tho Pacifio 
Ocean, by G. and C. Colton. Map of California and Novado, by 
L. Ransom, <fco. Plan of Swcor’s Island and Township, Gulf of 
Carpentaria, Australia. Landsborough’s Routo, from Bowon Downs 
•to Neelia Creek, Queensland, Australia. Presented by Sir Goorgo 
Bowon. 

Tho following Papors woro road 

I. On Dr. Livingstone's Last Journey and the probable ultimate Sources of 
the Nile. By Alex. Geo. Findlay, f.ilo.s. 

Ti?e author statod that tho object of his Paper was to demonstrate, 
an far as it was possible to do so inforontially, that Dr. Livingstone 
had reachod, or was about to enter, the southern limits of tho basin 
of tho Nile, whon tho last painful nows of him was forwarded from 
Africa. This conclusion was tho rosult of a long-standing convic¬ 
tion that Lako Tanganyika would some day prove to be the southern 
reservoir of the Nile. Tho author had arrived at this when he was 
very raticli engaged with Captains Burton and Speko, in 1859, in 
disoussing and calculating tho vory copious and most excellent data 
brought homo by their nobly completed expedition of 1856-9. 

The pdints which he wished to insist on were these 

1. That Dr. Livingstone has determined that tho Tanganyika 
Lako has no connexion with tho Nyassa Lako: 

2 . That all known testimony makes the rivor at the South end 
.of the Tanganyika Lake run into it: 
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3. That this Lake must have an outlet, and that this is probably 
to tho North: 

4. That the observations of Sir Samuel Baker, as compared with 
those of Captain Spoko, make tho Albert Nyanza on the same level 
with the Tanganyika Lake, and, further, that tho two lakes probably 
join each other: 

6 . That therefore the streams whioh flow north westward from 
the mountains at the head of tho Nyossa Lake contain the true 
sources of the Kilo. 

Lako Nyassa was first soon by Dr. Livingstone Sept 16, 1859. 
lie hod followed up tho important River Shir6 to its outlet from 
tho lake. It was afterwards visited by tho unfortunate Dr. Roschor, 
who reached it from Kilwa on November 19, two months aftor 
Dr. Livingstone luid visited it. The lako is vory deep, possibly 
muoh exceeding 116 fathoms, and has tho deop blue or indigo tint 
of the Indian Ocean—a sufficient proof of its great depth. Tho 
oastem shoro bus not been examined; but it is known to bo limited 
on that sido by lofty mountains. On the west tho beautiful treo- 
covorod heights, probably 4000 to 5000 feet liigh, aro tho edges of 
tnble-lunds, through which flow five rivers, the only affluents on this 
sido. These, with what others ontor it from the oast and north, 
will bo suffioiont to aooount for tho annual rise of tho lako (about 
3 feet) in January, and for tho flow of tho Sliir6. 

Tho northorn ond of tho lako is of tho greatest interest in rela¬ 
tion to tho question now undor consideration. It was visited, as is 
well known, by Dr. Livingstone’s expedition, a second timo, in 
October, 1861. Tho published narrative, and still more tho con¬ 
versations of Dr. Livingstono ond Dr. Kirk, lead to tho conclusion 
that no rivor of considerable magnitude enters tho north end 
of tho Nyossa Lake. From tho height of at least 1000 foot, 
over whioh tho land party toilod, tho dark mountain masses on 
both sides of tho lako wore seen dosing in. At this elevation the 
view extended at least as far as that from tho boats; and it was 
bolievod tho end of the lake lies on the soutbom borders of 10 °, or 
tho northern limits of 11 ° s. lat. 

Tho settlement of this point in tho physical geography of Bast 
Africa carries with it the conclusion as to the water-parting of the 
whole of the river-systems between tho Zambesi and the Nile. 
For, should any river fall into tho north ond of Lake Nyassa, it 
mustbe a very large one, draining, as it must do, an area of at least 
300,000 square British miles, or a oountry as large as England and 
France combined. - . * 

Dr. Livingstone’s first journeys to the Nyassa Lake, therefore, 
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did all but conclusively determine that Lake Tanganyika has no 
outlet to the southward. 

It lias been frequently argued, and especially by Captain Speke, 
that the Tanganyika Lake drainod into the Nyassa. Their relative 
levels, as fur as is known, would admit of such a theory. Dr. 
Kirk’s careful and satisfactory observations, in August to October, 
1860, makes Lake Nyassa to be 1622 feet above the sea, a much 
lower elevation than that previously assigned to it, and at least 
800 foot, and possibly 1300 feet., below Tanganyika Lake. 

Now, as Dr. Livingstone’s last journey had for one of its primary 
objoots the determination of this important point, it may be inferred, 
to a certainty, that hia last journey confirmed his previous oonvio- 
tions. Wo know that he had crossed a march, whioh was found to 
stretch fartlior north than ho had previously soon, and thou con¬ 
tinued his journey westward. If this marsh had boon traversed by 
the course of a largo rivor, suoh as tho roquiromonta of the case 
load to tho oertain infoienoo, ho would have followed up this im¬ 
portant feeder to tho northward, and traced its connexion, if any, 
with tho northorn lake, or till its character was really deter¬ 
mined. 

Tho author, thoroforo, hold it to bo a point now sottled beyond 
controversy, that Dr. Livingstono has determined that Lako Nyussa 
and Lake Tanganyika have no connexion with each othor; and by 
that decision ho has also determined, in a groat measuro, whore wo 
are to look for tho truo souroes of tho still mysterious Kilo. 

Tho second point was tho direction of tho strcajns running south 
of tho Tanganyika Lake. 

• The distonco from tho north ond of Lako Nyassa to the roportod 
southorn part of Lake Tanganyika is about 340 or 860 miles, and 
the direction is n. 66 ° w. Of the country immediately intervening 
wo know nothing but from very imperfoot native report. About 
the mountainous country furthor west we havo more information, 
several important routes having traversed it 

First from Dr. Livingstone. After having explored the western 
shore of Lako Nyassa, ho started from about its centre in Sep¬ 
tember, 1863, for tho west, a period of the yoar too lato to accomplish 
any great exploration. But ho succeeded in determining one very 
important point—the position of the water-parting of the rivers 
flowing into Nyassa and those flowing westward. 

Boyond the point attained by Dr. Livingstone no recent traveller 
has pefaetrated, but further to tho westward several expeditions 
have passed from the Portuguese settlements on the Zambesi to 
within a very few miles of the probable southern end of the Tan¬ 
ganyika Lake. The chief of these are cited, not as novelties, for. 
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they have been often quoted, but because the present moment in¬ 
vests them with a stronger interest. 

A Portuguese colonist from Goa, Gonjalo Gaetano Poreira, had 
sent from 'fete more than one trading mission to the Cazembe prior 
to 1786, and in that year sent his son Manoel Pereira in charge of a 
mission to the same potentate. Tho accounts given by these enter¬ 
prising men, as related by Dr. de Lacerda in bis preliminary notes 
to tho account of his expedition, contain many geographical features 
of importance to our present subjeot. 

Manoel Caotano Pereira, tho son, started in May, 1786, with his 
own slaves, and tho Muizas who had brought down tho Cazombe’s 
ivory tho year beforo, and after traversing the land of the Maravi— 
a term by which the great lako (Nyassa) was thon known to 
geographers—was forty-five days in roaching the Aroangua Rivor, the 
stream whoso hoad-wators wero found by Dr. Livingstone in Sep¬ 
tember, 1868, and then called the Loangwa or Zumbo—tho latter 
name from the place where it falls into tho Zambosi, 220 miles 
above Tote. In twonty days moro ho utruok another rivor, culled 
Zumbozo, of which Dr. Lacorda says, “ From tho information of tho 
pooplo I venture to say that it is not our Zambeze or any of its 
influents from the Xiro (Shird) river upwards. Tho Zambeze of 
tho Muizas flows to tho right hand of thoso crossing it from Toto, 
and falls into other streamsbut ho makos some confusion after¬ 
wards in tho lakes into whioh it runs. “ Manoel’s party travelled 
thirty days from tho river to tho King’s oapital, orossod somo deserts, 
ond spont a day fording a lako waist-doop. This body of water is 
drained by two channols, ono to tho Zambeze, tho otbor to tho 
Murusura River, whioh pnssos tho royal residence.” What follows 
is almost unintelligible, at lonst with our present knowledge, but 
it is direotly confirmatory of what Dr. Livingstone has hoard so 
recontly. 

In tho further expedition to the father of the Cazombo ohief, 
Muata-Yo-Nvo, to tho north-west, tho route appears to cross some of 
tho affluents of tho Luapula Rivor, which it could be demonstrated, 
as for as our imporfoot knowledge goes, flows to the north-oast 
and east. 

The important mission of Dr. de Laccrda left Toto for the oonntry 
of the Cazombo on July 3, 1798. Tho objects of this costly and 
noble undertaking were, as he tells us, to ascertain if Central Africa 
contains any mountain capable of sending forth the Cufiene River, 
whioh falls into tho Atlantic a little below Cabo Negro, and to find 
a short and easy communication overland from Portugal to the Rios 
de Sena, and especially to seek the means of bringing these infidels 
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into the bosom of the Church. In the instructions which he issued 
to his officors, to bo followed in case of his own death, he makes 
especial mention of the “Zambese,” reported by the Foreiras, and 
directs that if it should flow to the right (that is, eastward) they 
■would do woll to descond it to ascertain whether it falls into tho 
Shird, but if to tho left or westward, it may be tho Cufiono, a river 
which Dr. de Lacorda had endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to explore 
in 1798; and then it is to bo followed down to its mouth, and 
thonoo find their way to Bonguolla. The sarao method of proceeding 
is laid down with respect to tho river flowing past tho Cazcmbo's 
capital. 

Tho expedition started, as bofore statod, on July 8, 1798, and 
reached tho northom Aroangua River at tho end of August; on 
the 30th they reached tho Sorra Mncliingtia, whioh he named 
Antonina, in honour of tho Prince, fixing astronomically a point 
about 70 miles south-oastward of it, Mazavornbo, in latitudo 12° 33’, 
longitude 82° 18' 15". This very important position gives us a 
perfect olue to the oourae taken by the expedition, and tho approxi¬ 
mate position of the important Muohingua or Maxinga Range, pro¬ 
bably n continuation of that soon by Dr. Livingstone north-west 
from Lako Js’yawm, and which also may ho tho dividing range of tho 
waters whioh flow toward tho Zambesi on tho south and thoso which 
pass through tho Oaaombo’s country to tho northward. Dr. do 
Lacerda afterwards spoaks of tho desolato and rugged country thoy 
traversed, and tho cold thoy suffered from, which indicates a lofty 
region. 

On Soptembor 10 thoy reached tho northern Zambozo Rivor, and 
hero thoy mado some geographical difficulty. Dr. do Laoerda 
says.— 

“My principal desire being to obtrin oxnct geographical notes of the sizo 
and tho dircotion of all streams crossed between Tote and tho Cazombo’s 
country, aud from tbo latter to Angola, I laboured to extract information 
from different Muizo Caffrvs, and from Manool Caotano Pereira, making 
repeated and compared inquiries to avoid errors arising from Btrango languages. 
All uniformly and repeatedly assured mo that tho Zambozo (Charabozo) and 
tho BiMuruo Rivor ran to tho right of ono travelling to the Cozcmbe. Poreira 
confirmed this information, from which I infer that he doCB not know his 
right from his left hand.” 

Again: 

“ To-day (Sept. 11,1798) I sent to inquire about tho conrse of tho Zambeze 
of sundry Mussucumos, a tribe mixed with the Muizas, some vassals of 
Cazembe (these were my informants) and othors independent: all said that 
it trends to the river which runs by the city of tho Cazembc,—whatever bo 
Oie worth of their information, which at present I neither allow nor disallow.” 

Now nothing can be more circumstantial or diroot than this 
information, that the rivers (which Gamitto says first flow to the 
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west) ultimately join that running northward past the Cazombe’s 
city—the Luapula or Guapula River. 

When this is connected with what is related by Dr. Livingstone, 
of the streams flowing westward from what is prolwxbly the western¬ 
most spur of the great Maxinga Mountains, and which is further 
confirmed by the undeviating testimony obtained further north, it 
seems that it would bo a perfectly fair inference to state that Dr. 
Livingstone had seen and crossed the head-waters of one or other of 
the streams which flow toward the Cazembe country. 

Tho position of the crossing of this northern Zambezo by Dr. do 
Lacerda is well ascertained, for on September 21st, 1798, cloven 
days aftorwards, ho observed an immersion of Jupiter’s first satellite, 
which gave him the longitude of 30° 1' 45" n.: this was in latitude 
.10° 20' 35", and was bis last astronomical observation. The place 
ho oalls Mouro Achinto, whioh Gamitto says was tho narao of tho 
village ohiof. When Monteiro was hero, Octobor 15, 1831, it was 
called by tho name Mossiro Chirumba.* 

Dr. do Lftcerda’s further journey to tho Oazombo’s capitul is a 
narrativo of his personal sufferings. Ho passed uoar to a great lolco 
on his loft hand (wostward), whioh has boou oaUed Choma; but this 
was the namo of tho dietriot (it is also called the Shuia Lako), and 
reached Luoenda, October 8,1798, worn out with fovor and anxiety. 

Tho next travellers in this rogion who give any clear aooount of 
tho country aro Major Job 6 Manoel Correa Montoiro, as related by 
his companion Major A. 0. P. Gamitto, who went on a mission to 
tho capital of tho Cazombo—Lunda or Luconda—in 1831-2.f Thoy 
started Juno 1,1831, and followod tho samo goneral lino of march 
dosoribod by Dr. do Lacorda.f On Soptombor 19th they crossed 
tho Serra Muxinga,§ called by Dr. de Lacerda “ Muchingua,” and 
named by him the M Cordelhoira Antonina.” No estimate is given 
of its height; but it must bo exceedingly lofty, for on tho second 
day of their ascent thoy marched a league, continually asconding to 
the ridge of the mountain, where the pass was obstructed by an 
immenso rook, liko a portal to the defile. The direot route lay 
through a natural aperture, 2i feet in diameter, in this rock, or 
elso around it, over a terrible and dangerous precipice. This passed, 
they came upon a difficult and elevated desert country, where they 
suffered much from hungor. 

On their return thoy reaohed the Serra Muxingua on August id, 

• * O Musts Cazembe,* p. 196. „ 

f * O Muata Cazembe, e os povos, &c., da Africa Austral.; Diario da Expedi^ao 
Porlugueza commnndada pclo Major Monteiro, c redigido pelo Major A. C. P. 
Gamitto. Lisbon, 1864.’ 

I • 0 Muata Cazembe,' p. xviii. § Ibid., pp. 170-172. 
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1832, and givo a longer account of it. It stands as it were alone, 
rising at once abruptly and very steeply from the table-land, but 
traverses an immense extent of country. It was estimated to reach 
an elevation above the sea of a league (Portuguese), or about 19,700 
feet. Its head was nearly always enveloped in clouds, but no sign 
of snow or ice was visible or reported. The hoight, probably, is 
exaggerated, but Gamitto says that it is by much the most lofty 
summit in this part of Africa, and has preoipicos of a prodigious 
height. It commands most oxtensivo prospcots to the northward.* * * § 

On Ootobor 9th thoy roaohcd tho Bivor Chombozi, called by the 
natives Cono, a very rapid stream running to tho west, but whore 
.afterwards no one know; but Monteiro thought it might reach tho 
Zambezo.f There is nothing, then, in thoir diary that militates 
against the results of tho muoh moro usoful enquiries made by Dr. 
de Laoorda 

.Without following our travellers further, or furthor alluding to 
the groat lakes thoy passed, or that of Mofo near to tho Cuzombe 
.capital, it may bo accepted as a general conclusion, from their ovi- 
donce, that tho streams from the north-west of the Lake Nyassa, and 
northward of tho mountainous desort which skirts tho Sorra Mux- 
inga, run towards tho lakes at the Lunda capital, and thon, os far ns 
report says, to tho nortlr-oastward.J 

To thoso testimonies wo must odd tho moro important ono of Dr. 
Livingstone. As before quoted, ho had token groat pains to ascer¬ 
tain from the travelled Bubisa and Arabs as much as possible about 
the country in front. 

“ There could be no doubt that our informants had boon in tho country 
beyond tho Cazerobe's. The Lualabn is said to flow into tho Luanuln: mid 
when, for the sako of testing tho accuracy of tho tmvollcr, it was naaortod 
that all the water of tho region round the town of tho Cazembo flowed into 
tho Luambadzi, or Luambczl (ZambcaO, they remarked, with n smilo, ‘ Ho 
saya tho Loapula flows into tho Zambesi—did you over hear auoh nonsense?’ 
or words to that effect. Their geographical opinions are now only stated 
without any furthor comment than that tho itinerary givon by the Arabs and 
others shows that tho Luapuln is twioo crossed on the way to tho Caiembti’s; 
and wo may add that wo hnvo novor found any difficulty from tho alleged 
incapacity of tho negro to tell which way a river flows.”§ 

Although it is a groat trading highway with the Arabs and 
natives, no European traveller has passed north-eastward of the 
Cazombo’s city. 

To carry the argument that tho waters flow north-eastward far- 


• ‘ 0 Muata Cazembc,' p. 402. f Ibid., p. 447. 

'Proceedings Royal Geographical Society, 1864,’ toI. vi. p. 262. Dr. 

Kirk confirms this—tbat tho Loapula flows north into a small lake. 

§ • The Zambesi and its Tributaries,’ pp. 632, 633. . 
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tlior, we derive some information from another region, that of Lake 
Taganyika. 

t AU recorded testimony acquired from the natives prior to the first 
East Afrioa expedition, and information given to Captain Burton, 
and evexy pains takon both by that traveller and Captain Speke, 
while in the country, only load to one conclusion—that at the south 
end of Tanganyika Lake a river, the Runangwa or Marungu, runs 
into it; and it is only of late that any theory has made it run out, 
and so join the Nyassa Lake. There is nothing more certain known 
now of any particular of the great Tanganyika Lake than was 
acquired in tho first and only visit made to it, in February to May, 
3858; and as tho geographical relation of this groat and important 
body of water to African' hydrology rests upon a singlo and very 
questionable observation, a few brief though well-known particulars 
are here cited. 

The first East Africa expedition, sent out by tho Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Sooioty in October, 1850, was organised and arranged by 
Captain Burton. Ho was joined by Captain Spoko at Cairo, Nov., 
1808, and finally loft Zanzibar for the interior, Juno, 1867. This 
fine undertaking was most inadequately subsidized. Only 1000/. 
was supplied by the Government, through tho Sooioty; 76 01 at tho 
outsot, and 250/. on their return. Tho rest of tho total cost, 2500/., 
was dofrayed jointly by tho travellers thorasolvos. 

It suocoedod beyond oxpeotation; and Mr. Findlay thought ho 
was warranted in stating that thoro never was an expedition based 
on suoh limitod moans, traversing an entiroly unknown country, 
through misorios and difficulties only then first ascertained, whioh 
brought to tho knowledge of oivilisod man suoh a harvest of infor¬ 
mation on almost every branch of interest Tho topography of 
Captain Speke is wonderfully perfeot, considering his hoalth and 
moans of observation; and tho 20th volume of tho Society’s Journal 
contains a masterpieco of descriptive geography. 

They reached Ujiji, on tho shore of the Tanganyika Lake, then 
soen for tho first time, on February 18th, 1858. A singlo observa¬ 
tion of Captain Speke, with what he described to Mr. Findlay as a 
“ bath ” thermometer, gave as the elevation of tho lake 1844 feet. 
But this thermometer read 214° instead of 212°, whon brought down 
to tho East coast again. Captain Speke’s second expedition will 
perhaps indicate when tho index error, which subsequently inoreased 
to this great extent, became sensible. Thoro was only one lunar 
observation taken for the longitude of Ujiji, whioh point determines 
the position of the lake, and this was discarded, and the position 
laid down from dead reckoning; but 3 believe that it cannot be far 
wrong. How energetically the intrepid travellers essayed, without 
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success, to reach the north end of the lake, and thus solve the great 
secret, has been often told. They had, however, seen what appeared 
to bo the end of the lake, in lat. 3° 8's. 

The general character of Tanganyika Lake, as ascertained by 
observations and by hearsay, was as followsFrom Ujiji to the 
north ond, as'far as was scon, was about 100 geographio miles. Cap¬ 
tain Burton estimated, fr,om report, that it was 160 miles from Ujiji 
to tho south ond, making it 250 miles in length. Captain Speke’s 
maps extend this considerably. His first map makes its south ond 
230 miles from Ujiji, terminating in lat. 8° 80' 8. His second map 
abridgos this to lat. 8° 6'. His first published map reduoes it to 
lat. 7° 45', like Captain Burton’s estimate. This would bo within 
80 or 100 miles of Luconda, the Cazombe capital. 

It is evidently vory deep, but no soundings could bo taken. No 
mention is mndo, or ovidcnco soon, of any change of level. 

That an inland son, of such magnitude, receiving the drainage of 
such a great extent of country, in a climate whore the evaporation 
boars a largo proportion to tho rainfitll, it is quite incredible that its 
waters should bo FRWH. In tho countless agos sinoo its formation, 
it must havo become salino, like tho Bead 8oa, as an oxtrome case, 
or tho Caspian as anotlior, or tho Shirwa Lako of Br. Livingstone, 
tho deep wators of which aro brackish, and tusto like a weak solu¬ 
tion of Epsom salts. 

• If this bo granted, thoro aro only throo solutions to tho problom. 
First, that it has an outlot to tho Indian Ocean south of tho routo of 
tho two Fast Africa expeditions; or, secondly, that somo river runs 
to tho westward, forming an affluont of the Congo, or othor largo 
Atlantic river; or, thirdly, that it drains northwards, to which 
argument thoso remarks teu<L 

In the first plaoo, its outlot cannot run towards tho Indian Ocean, 
to the northward of the parallel of its southern end, for that region 
was perfectly oxplorcd by Burton, Speke, and Grant. The Lufigi 
Biver, which debouches in lat. 8° O' s., has not been exominod, but 
its known character will not admit of such a supposition. Its upper 
course, known as the Ruaha, traverses the upland desert only in tho 
rainy season, and the space between its occasional sources and the 
south end of Tanganyika Lake is constantly traversed by the Arab 
caravans passing from Zanzibar towards Lucenda, for ivory, ond 
Kitanda, or Kitata, south of the Cazembe’s, for copper. These cross, 
or pass, a shallow morass or lako, the Rukwa lagoon, which, at times, 
joins tho Tanganyika Lake. No river is crossed. The Ruaha, whose 
real sources are still unknown, is not passed. It cannot, then, run 
eastward. 
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The second alternative is, that it drains to the westward, or, in 
other words, that it either contains the source of the Congo, whose 
mouth is 1100 miles from the western shore of the lake, or that the 
waters flowing westward are finally absorbed by evaporation. To 
combat these views with the facts at command would lead far beyond 
the limits of this paper. Suffice it to say, that sovoral routes to the 
westward of the Tanganyika not only negative this, but also would 
almost prove that the waters flow into the lake. The great distance 
will present now the most cogent argument against this; while we 
have the third, that the Rusizi liivor is an effluent. 

The third point is this nortkorn outlet of the lake. 

The additional knowledge wo now havo places this matter in a 
vory different position from what it was in 1859, and the author 
averred that, if our lato data bo correct, there oould bo no otlxor 
solution to the Rile question. Ho would name the diffioultios as 
they have arison. 

After Burton and Speke had finished thoir exploration of Tan¬ 
ganyika, they returned, with moans almost exhausted, to Kazoh; 
and hero Captain Spoko oomplotcd a rough outline of thoir route, 
and forwarded it to England, with a map, whioh shows that they 
oonceivod that tho Tanganyika oontinuod to a volley open to the 
k.n.w. Captain Speke, leaving Burton to proparo for thoir return 
maroli, then startod for the northern, or Ukcrowo, Jako, July 9th, 
and on August 3rd obsorvcd it to bo highor than Kazoh, or 8740 
foot. This, also, was an imperfect result, from tho defeotivo ther- 
mometer. Returning to Kgzeh, thoy collooted the remnant of thoir 
proporty, and retraced their stops to tho coast. 

Aftor having visited tho UkorOwo, or Yiotoria Nyanza, Captain 
Spoko was firmly oonvincod that this was the true and only head of 
tho Nilo. That it is one of those rcsorvoirs, no one can doubt. But 
in order to account for the supposed southern flow of the Ruzizi River, 
ho drew a range of lofty mountains around tho head of the lake, and 
between it and his own Lako Yiotoria, at a distance of 160 to 170 
miles to tho northward. These wore purely hypothetical, as thoy 
wore never scon or hoard o£ 

The second East Africa expedition, under Captains Speke and 
Grant, went over precisely tho same ground that tho first had done, 
except where crossing the lofty coast rangos. Arrived at tho upper 
plateau, we find that the thermometrio observations in the second 
expedition, as compared with tho first, give a lower elevation of 
about 350 feet to the country up to within 40 miles of Kazeh, their 
orucial station; but here the second olovations oxoced the first by 
about 100 feet. It is probable, therefore, that hereabout tho instru¬ 
ments in tho first expedition began to fail. 
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It lias been objeoted that these absolute and independent observa¬ 
tions by tho thermometer involve a fallacy, as the difference of level 
thus shown must be dependent on the varying pressure of tho at¬ 
mosphere : but to this may bo roplied that this region is so near to 
tho equator, that the diurnal or secular variations of the baromoter 
are nearly at a minimum, and that tho whole range, except during 
cyclones or hurricanes, does not exceed a very few tenths of an inch 
in tho mercurial column (each tenth of an inch representing 85 feet 
of elevation); and that all the observations relating to this point 
wore taken under the Bamo oircumstances. Most certainly absolute 
ocouracy must not bo domanded for thorn; at boat they can bo but 
approximations. 

Captain Spoke mado tho olovation of tho north side of his Victoria 
Nyanza (in his sooond expedition) to bo 432 foot lowor than in tho 
first; and botwoon this point and.Qondokoro ho mado four other 
observations, to which Mr. Findlay wished to draw especial atten¬ 
tion. Tho first is near Kamrasi's Palace (Luluga), 2860 foot; tho 
second at the Karuma Falls, 2970 feet; tho third, South Luluga, 
botwoon Karuma Falls and Kamrasi’s, 2906 feet; and Pairs, 18 
miles south of tho junotion of tho Am* Rivor, 1793 feet. (Sir 
Samuol Baker says that tho Nilo, issuing from tho Albort Nyanza, is 
navigable ns far ns this, and thoroforo thoy aro on tho snmo levol.) 
Finally, Gondokoro was made to bo 1298 feet nbovo tho son. Cap¬ 
tain Spoko’s thormomotors wore not brought homo, and therefore 
tkoir index errors, whioh wore probably considerable, could not 
now bo ascertained. But thoy are all relative to each othor,andono 
oomraon correction would apply to all. 

Captain Speke hoard of tho Groat Lake, to the wostward of Kom- 
rasi’s, since explored by Sir Samuol Baker, and named by him tho 
Albert Nyanza. This lake was also roported to lio in almost the 
snmo position by Mr. Potheriok, from information givon to him by 
his man Mussaad, who wont southward to within four days’ march 
north-west of tho north end of tho lake. It was also announced by 
Dr. Peney, May 20 th, 1861. 

In addition to this lake, Captain Spoke places another, tho Ru- 
sizi Lake, at tho distanco of 110 miles due north of the north ex¬ 
tremity of the Tanganyika Lake, and conneots them by* tho Rueizi 
River, which passes through Uzige country. This Itusizi Lake 
therefore lies in the heart of tho mountains ho inferred to exist in 
1858. 

The names Ujiji, Rusizi, Uzige, N’zige, which aro placed on this 
line by Captain Speke, have a great resemblance to each other. 

. Mr. Consul Petherick reached Gondokoro, Feb. 20th, 1863, and 
made the olevation by thermometer B. P. (three observations) 1265 
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feot, a remarkable coincidence with those of Captain Spoke’s—tlicy 
are identical.* 

Mr. Potherick gave a similar thermoraoter to Sir Samuel Baker, 
who had arrived at Gondokoro a few days previously; and this 
also has been returned and tested,f so that its error, and the ap¬ 
plication of tho difference, is not only available for its own results, 
but will also test and correct those which can be direotly connected 
with it. ' 

Sir Samuel Baker and his lady ascended tho rivers on the track 
whioh had boon descended by Captains Speko and Grant; and, wiih 
this thormomotor of Mr. Casolla’s, he observed tho altitude at tho 
four places mentioned abovo as having been observed by Captain 
Spoke. For tho sake of comparison they are placed (with Gondo- 
kovo) in juxtaposition below; those of Captains Speko and Grant 
being unoorrected, and those of Sir Samuol Baker with tho final 
corrections determined on at Kow. 

8no. sir amnia. DUUmooo. 

, Luluga (Kamrui’i) .. 2860 ft. Mrooll (do.) .. 4U01 ft. 1205 ft. 

Knrun.ii Fall* .. .. 2970 . 39CG 1020 


8. Luluga. 2900 . 4050 1150 

Paira. 1793 (R. Nile, near) .. 2720 927 

Goudokoro. 1298 . 1999 701 


Mean of tho five differences, 1002 ft. 

Wo havo thus a cloar djfforonco botwoon Captain Spoke and Sir 
Samuol Bakor of 1000 foot, at nearly, or quite, the samo places. 
This may soom to bo a vory largo proportion of tho ontiro olovations; 
but it should be remomborod that ovon in tho last ono, Gondokoro, 
it has boon thought nocossary to add 700 feet to tho rosult obtained 
by Mr. Potherick with tho samo instrument. 

This difference of 1000 foot must thoreforo be oithor su/>traot*d 
from Sir S. Bakor’s elevations or added to Captain Spoke’s; one or 
tho other will prove the point Mr. Findlay wishod horo to insist on. 

Not only would this oorrootiou regulate tho observations mado in 
Captain Speke’s second expedition, but it would apply to those mado 
in tho first, as tiro second passed over the same ground. 

It has boon said above that tho second expedition made Kazch 92 
feet, os a mean, higher than did the first. Thoreforo tho observa¬ 
tion at Tanganyika must also bo brought in, as it was mado by tho 
same instrument, placing it at 1844 feet. 

Now, as Captain Spoke’s measurements throughout are consistent 
with each other, if we accept them as correct, it is perfectly possible 

• Mr. Petherick’s observations are given in the 4 Journal Royal Geographical 
Society,’ 1865, vol. xxxv., p,300. 

t 4 See ‘Journal Royal Geographical Society,’ 1866, vol. xxxvi., p. 16, where 
Sir S. Baker’s observations are computed and investigated by Mr. Dunkin. 
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for Tanganyika Lake at 1844 foot to flow into Gondokoro at 1298 
feet, past Taira at 1793 feet elevation. 

But then, Sir Samuel Baker makes tho Albert Nyanza to bo 
elevated 2720 feet. If wo take Captain Spoko’s observations as 
correct, this must bo reduced to 1720 feet, identical with Captain 
Speke’s observations at Paira, nearly or quite on tho lake level; or, 
what is muoh more reasonable, wo must apply tho known correction 
by Sir S. Baker's tkormoraotor to Captain Spoke’s observation, ac¬ 
knowledged to bo imporfoot; this will bring Tanganyika Lake up 
to 2844 foet, or 124 feet above tiie Albert Nyanza. 

Either of those views will quito determine the question os to the 
possibility of Lake Tanganyika being connected with the Albert 
Nyanza. 

Without olaiming for these hypsomotrical observations any refine¬ 
ment—they oan be but simple approximations—and putting aside 
minor differences, it might be broadly stated that thoso two groat 
western lakes are on the same level 

As to tho geographical position of tho lakes, this is most simply 
mot. 

Captain Spoko hoard, in 1801-2, of a lake, tho Busizi, duo norlh 
of tho Tanganyika Lake, and lying botwoon latitudes' 1° and 2° s., 
westward of.the lofty Mfumbiro Peak. 

Sir Samuel Bokor sailod down tho north-eastern sido of tho lake, 
past its abrupt cliffs of granite and gnoiss, rising abruptly from tho 
water to 1200 and 1500 foot high, and hoard, from King Kamrasi 
and' many nativos that it was well known os far os botwoon latitudes 
1 ° and 2° s., whon it turns to tho westward, the extent being un¬ 
known evon to Bumanika, king of Karagw*. 

This onortnous lako, thus at least 260 miles in longth, embosomed 
in lofty mountains on either hand, extends to and covers the site of 
tho Busizi Lako heard of by Captain Spoko, and passes over his 
mountains of 1868. 

Who, then, can doubt, if the data wo possess bo worth anything,, 
but that they are one and the same lake ? 

Tho author therefore claims for Lake Tanganyika, ns he did in 
1859, when ho stood alone, the honour of being the southernmost 
reservoir of the Nile, until some more positive evidence, by actual 
observation, shall otherwise determine it 

Dr. Livingstone, by determining tho division of the water-flow to 
the westward of his Nyassa Lake, in September, 1863, had, there¬ 
fore, probably reached some of those occasional streamlets which 
feed the Nile. 

The true sources of tho Nile must be looked for in the mountains 
west and north-west of the Nyassa Lake, or in the great Serra 
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Muchinga of tho Portuguese travellers, between latitudes 11°and 12° 
south. Thus adding 600 miles to the known course of that won¬ 
derful rivor, to which each new discovery adds a new interest.* 

Tho paper will be published verbatim in the Journal, vol. xxxvii. 

The President said ho wos sure every geographer would appreciate the 
ability, ingenuity, and pains which Mr. Findlay had displayed in this paper, 
which collated all tho notices wo had of tho interior of Africa, whether drawn 
from Portuguese records or tho discoveries mado by our own countrymen. Mr. 
Findlay had got over the difficulty, as ho thought most satisfactorily, of the 
supposed lower level of tho Lako Tanganyika, upon which the whole question 
rested. Mr. Findlay had collated tho observations mado indopeudently by 
Captain Spoke on the ono hand, and by Sir Samuel Baker on tho other, at 
exactly tho samo points, and had found that they differed, on an avorago, 
by 1000 foot. Arguing from this difference, and diminishing or augmenting 
tho height, ho inferred it was oxtremoly probablo that the Lako Tanganyika 
might bo 1000 foot above the level it was supposed to occupy, or Albert 
Nyanzn 1000 feet lower. Ho agreed with Mr. Findlay that Dr. Livingstone 
had completely settled tho question of Lako Nyasia having not only no 
northern outlet, but boing roally fed from the north. Before calling for any 
observations on tho paper, it was his duty to state, with rofcrcnco to Livingstono’s 
travels, that two of tho gentlemen wore present out of tho four who were 
going out in tho expedition of sooroh—Mr. Young, tho leader, and Mr. Faulkner, 
as a volunteer at his own cost. Thcso gentlemen wore to sail on tho 10th 
inst.; and, as thoy were about to depart so soon, ho bogged to introduce thorn 
to tho meeting. 

Mr. Yottko said ho would endeavour to oxplain what tho oxpodltion under 
his command intonded to do. In tho first place, thoy would sail from England 
in tho Cano Mail steamer, taking with them tho steel boat, provisions, and 
barter-goods for tho journey. When they arrived at the Capo, ono of our cruisers 
would transport thorn to tho mouth of tho Zambesi. Tim boat—which was mado 
to take to pieces in sections, weighing 47 lbs. each—would then bo put togothor; 
nnd in it they would procood up tho Zambesi to the flhW, then up that river 
until thoy arrived at tho Murchison Cataraot*. Hero tho boat would bo again 
taken to pioccs, and carriod part tho cataracts to the Upper Shird, and there 
screwed togother again. From that point they would bo ablo to proceed tho 
wholo of the way by water to the north end of Lako Nyassa, to within 
60 miles of whore Livingstone was supposed to hove been murdered. For 
his part, ho did not believe the report of Mooea, tho Johanna man, who had 
been undor him nearly two years on tho Zambesi, and had shown himsolf to 
bo totally untruthful. 

Mr. Pbthkrick said if Sir Samuel Baker's altitude* were to bo adopted with 
regard to tho Albert Nyanzn, and- the former observations of Captain Speko 
were to bo corrected and brought into unison with them, in oonsroucnco of tho 
inferior kind of instrument ho employed, tho statements of Mr. Findlay mako 
the olti tudo of tho Tanganyika sufficient to connect it with tho Albert Synnia. 
Bnt in that caao tho connection of Victoria Nyaoza with the Albert would 


* Tho length of the Nile’s course from Gondokoro to its mouth, following its 
major windings, is about 2400 geographic miles (or 2760 British miles). From 
Gondokoro, near to which, it was generally argued, ten years ago, that the 
southernmost head of the Nile would be found to the southend of Tangabyika 
Lake, is 830 geographic miles (or 960 British miles). If the source be near the 
Muxinga Range, it must be 270 geographic miles (or 312 British miles) still further 
south, so that its total course will be 3500 geographic, or 4050 British miles, 
—almost unparalleled by any other river. • 
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seem very doubtful; for how could tho Somerset River fall into the Albert 
Nyanza, which would bo raised 700 or 800 feet above it? Ho would ask tho 
meeting to recollect that tho only actual measurements of the volumes of water 
of tho Nile Rivers ever sent to this country were made by himself in 1863; 
such measurements were of the highest importance in discovering tho lake origin 
of tho Nile and its tributaries. His observations showed these results:—In 
latitude 0° n. nearly, at the mouth of the Buhr-ol-Ghazal, tho volume of water 
poured by the Ghazal into the Nile measured 3000 cubic feet per minute; whilo 
that conveyed, by the Nile itself, independently of the Bahr-el-Gh&zal, was in 
round numbers 8000 cubic foot per minute. It was a common Rule of Three 
sum,—if it took o tract of country embracing between 5° and 6° of lntitudo to 
furnish 3000 cubic foot of water per minuto to tho Nile, how .many degrees 
of latitude would it take to furnish three times that amount? Tho problem 
would show that tho couclusions of Hr. Findlay, arrived at two tnouaand 

B ars ago by Ptolemy, wore not exaggerated, and that the flow of water coming 
wn into tho Nile might reasonably bo expeoted to oome the distance that 
had boon stated. Another observation to bo doduccd from Mr. Findlay’s 
altitudes, would provo tho improbability of tho connection of tho Victoria 
Nvonza with tho Albert Nvnnza. Independently of tho 8000 cubic foot per 
minute couvcyed by the Nile in latitudo 0° v., and tho 3000 conveyed by tho 
Bohr-el-Ghazal, tho Sobat a (fluent convoyed nearly 0000 cubio foot i*r minuto, 
a greater volumo of water than tho Nilo itsolf. Thoroforo, ho would throw out 
this suggestion, that tho Sobat might really be tho river that issued from tho 
Victoria Nyanza, ns the Nilo itself was domed from tho Albert. Tho Sobat 
might fairly bo supposed to have its source nearly as far south as tho White 
Nilo. With reaped to tho search expedition which was about to sot BAil, he 
entirely ooiuddsu with tho President in disbelieving tho ro|>ortof Llvlngstono’s 
death. Any man who hod hod a long oxporionoo of tho nogroos of thoso districts 
would detect a falsehood on tho very face of tho story that Mooaa had told. It 
was too circumstantial for a truo account. His statement that after tho fight 
ho returned with his companions several hours afterwards and found the bodies 
of Livingsfono aud throe or four of his companions on tho ground unmolested, 
was so uuliko tho usual mode of procooding of theso pcoplo, that it could not 
bo correct. Every African trnvollor knows that tho trophy most prized by 
savages, such os tho Mavito, would bo a portion of tho body of tho onouiy they 
had slain ; aud if tho poor Doctor had fallen, his body would havo boon cut up 
into as many pieces as there wore savages to be gratified. It was, he thought, 
to bo deeply regretted that tho object of tho expedition,'now about to leave 
England, wm merely to ascertain tho oorlainty of the fate of Dr. Livingstone, 
and was on so small a scalo ns to prccludo it from tho possibility of affording 
the illustrious traveller, should ho bo in life, that relief of which ho must bo in 
need. Mr. Pothoriok had been in his Into journey in a similar stVait, and bad 
ho not most fortunately obtained supplies from ouo of Iris trading stations, he 
and his entire party must havo succumbed. 


2 . On the Map of Africa published in Pigafttta's ‘ Kingdom of Congo,' m 
1691. By E. H. Major, Esq., Secretary, Royal Geographical 
, Society. 

It is the usual practice at our meetings to lay before the Society 
some substantive fact in the shape of real reoent exploration, which 
may extend our geographical knowledge. Suoh is not the case this 
evening. Mr. Findlay’s observations have, from the nature of the 
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case, been, of necessity, merely inferential; but I think the high 
importance of the subject treated of is a sufficient reason for occu¬ 
pying your attention even with inferences, especially when derived 
from such sound premises as Mr. Findlay has adduced. But it is 
clear that inferential reasoning needs all the confirmation it can 
procure ; and 1 propose to lay before you, in corroboration of Mr. 
Findlay’s conclusions, information gathered by the Portuguese in 
Africa 300 yoars ago, and recorded on a map made to illustrate a 
printed book, in which also the amount of information which had 
been collected is given in detail. I allude to the account of the 
kingdom of Congo, printed in Italian, at Borne, by Felipe Pigafetta, 
in 1601, but describing observations raado in Africa by Duarte 
Lopes, a Portuguese, from 1678 to 1687, at whioh time his countiy- 
mon wore well established in that country. 

This work, as you may suppose, has not escaped the diligent 
refearch of our learned Follow, Mr. Dosborough Cooloy, who, as 
early as 1845,oallod attention to it in a Paper which is in your own 
possession in the ' Journal ’ of our Sooioty for that year. At that 
timo, however, tho groat lakes Victoria Nyanza and Albert Nyanza 
had not boon discovered; and whon I state that the old map, of 
whioh X am about to speak, contains thoso two lakes lying very 
nearly in their right position on the Equator, with anothor groat 
loko duo south of that which answers to tho Albert Nyanza, it is 
obvious that wo aro enabled to view this map in anothor and a 
clearer light than Mr. Cooloy at that timo had the advantage ot 
Tho singlo faot of tho Map exhibiting, ns none of its prodocessors or 
suooossors had done, thoso threo important lakes so recently dis¬ 
covered, would, I think, bo sufficient to justify my commonding tho 
map to your attention ns one from which wo may reasonably hopo 
for enlightenment on points which havo not yet been established 
by satisfactory modern observation. But I need not confine my 
recommendation of tho map to this ono fact, for vague and strange 
as its delineation will appear from this enlarged diagram to your 
eyes who aro accustomed to neater and more systematic carto¬ 
graphy, it contains several othor items of information which I can 
point out as wanting in subsequent maps, until they had become 
matters of foot substantiated by reoent explorations. 

To begin at the north, it is not improbablo that in tho Logo 
Chinanda we have Clapperton’s Lake Chad, although considerably 
north of the true position, and the Lago de Nubia may well be tKo 
Liba Lake; but of these I speak with much hesitation. I can, with 
far greater confidence, call yonr attention to the fact that on this 
map for die first time is laid down tho great empire of Monomoozi, 
or Uniamuezi, occupying in a remarkably striking manner a position 
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between the easternmost of the two equatorial lakes and anothci - 
vast lake to the south-west, exactly corresponding with tho truo 
position of that country between tho Victoria Nyanza and Lako 
Tanganyika. But there are other items of approximate coincidence 
which, I think, deserve your attention. In tbo north east you have 
tho Lago Barcena corresponding with Lake Dcmbea, with an 
affluent of tho White Nile issuing from it,—a faot by no means un¬ 
worthy of notice, oven though tho indistinctness of the delineation 
leavos us in doubt whether the Atbara or Bar-ol-Azreh may bo 
intonded. • 

Nor is it without significance that north-westward of tho Lako 
Colue, whioh answers to the Victoria Nyanza, there ocours the 
word Barimboa, closely expressing BariDgo, the namo of tho water 
north-west of that groat lako. 

If wo travel further south, wo find near to oach othor tho names 
of Matemba and Quimboho, suggostivo of an indistinct picco of 
information rospooting Kabobo, the oourt of tho groat Sovereign 
of Matiamvo, to whom tho King of Casombe was a tributary. Yot 
further south, on tho Tropio of Capricorn, wo find tho word Butua 
representing on its propor position tho country of tho Boohuanas. 
Thoso various points, I submit, indicato a sufficient amount of 
approximately oorroot information, as ostablishod by rocont explo¬ 
ration, to justify us in inquiring what furthor tho author of tho 
map con toll us with roforonce to tho important subjeot of this 
ovoning. Unhappily wo got not tho slightest recognition of two 
groat lakes south of those on tho Equator. Ono only is spokon of, 
and I propose to show that tho two groat lakes of Tanganyika and 
Livingstono’s Nyanza havo bcon confused into one, doubtless 
through the information being procured from various sources. Tho 
following is tho statement in tho work which tho map was mado to 
illustrate 

"Tho Nilo doos not rise in tho country of Bel Gian, ». e. Prcstor John (tho 
Emperor of Abyssinia), nor in tho Mountains of tho Moon, nor, as Ptolemy 
writes, from two lakes lying in east and west, with about 460 miles between 
them. For in tho latitude in which ho places theso two lakes lies the king¬ 
dom of Congo and Angola on tho west; and on tho east are the empiro of 
Mouomotapa and the kingdom of Sofala, tho distanoo from sea to sea being 
1200 miles. In this region Lopez stated that there was only ono lake, on tho 
confines of Angola and Monomotapa. It is 195 miles in diameter, as ho learned 
from tho people of Angola on the west, and those of Sofala and Monomotapa 
on the east; and while they give us a full account of this, they mention no 
other lakes, wkoncc wo may conclude that there is no other in that latitude. 
It is truo that there are two lakes, not lying east and west, but north and 
south of each other, and about 400 miles apart. Some of the natives think 
that the Nile, issuing from the first lake, flows underground and again ap¬ 
pears j but Lopez denied this. The first.lakc is in 12° 8. lat., and llko a shell, 
and surrounded by very lofty mountains, tho highest of which on tho cast 
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arc called Cafatca and on both side* are mountains from which saltpetre and 
8.1ver are dug The Nile Row. thence 400 miles doe north, and enters another 
very winch the natives call a sea. It is lareer than the first, 

lor it is 220 miles across, and lies under the equinoctial line. Respecting this 
lake very certain information is given by the Anzichi, near Congo. They say 
that there are people on it who sail in great riiips, and who write, and'have 


flows 700 miles to the island of Meroe, and receive* other riven, the principal 
01 which is the River Golnes, so named because it issues from a lake of that 
name on Urn borders of Melinde, and when the Nile reaches Meroe it divides 
into two brandies, and embraces a high land named Meroe, to the right of 
which, on the cast, is a river named Ahagni that rises in the Lake Bracina and 
crosses the empire of Prater John till it Miches that island." 

Now if there bo any value in this statement at all, coinciding as 
it does with considerable accuracy with what we now know of the 
relative positions of tho two Equatorial lakes and Tanganyika, it is 
impossible to avoid identifying tho latter lako with that horo de¬ 
scribed as tho headwator of tho Kilo, which is the main point to 
which I wished to call your attention in confirmation of Mr. Find¬ 
lay’s conclusions. At tho samo time, the latitude of 12° s. and tho 
placing tho lako described on tho confines of Angola and Mono- 
motapa plainly indicates the Lake Nyassa of Livingstone; bnt I 
submit that it is quite possible for a certain amount of accurate 
information to have been derived from the natives with respoot 
to both those lakes; but that, from want of completeness in tho 
information, oonfusion has easily arisen. 

I would beg loave further to add a point of interesting antiquarian 
information respecting Livingstono’s Lako Nyassa and the Bivor 
Shir4. Tho Fathor tfanoel Godinho, in his work ontitlod 'A 
Voyago from India to Portugal by Land in 1663,’ says, 

"The way from Angola to India by land is not yet diroovered ; bat it will 
not fail to bo easily learnt, for from Angola to the Lako Zacbaf in the interior 
of Ethiopia (which is 16 leagues bread, trot its length is not known), the dis¬ 
tance is less than 260 leagues. Cosmograpken place this lake in 10° G0\ and 
according to a map which I have seen, and which was made by a Portuguese, 
who travelled for many years in Moooraotapa, Manila, Bntua, and other king¬ 
doms of Caflrana, this lake is not far from Zimbau*, which is the court of 
Mesura, or Marabia. From it issues the River Anmi, which falls into-tho 
Zambezi above oar fort of Tete, and also the River Cbire, which traverses 
many lands, and ultimately those of Rondo, and falls into the Cuama (the old 
tame for the lower portion of the Zambezi) below Sena. With this prelude 
I now assert that whoever propceee to travel from Angola to Mozambique, and 
so to India, creasing the interior of Caffraria, must make for this Lake Zachaf. 
and descend by the rivers to onr forts of Tote and Sena, and thence to the bar 
of Qnilirnane. The existence of this lake is asserted not only by the Caffrcs, 
but by Portuguese who have visited it and sailed on the rivers. We have 
not as yet found any inducement to explore the road of which I have been 
Bpeakiog.” : . 
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It is needless to say that Lake Zacliaf is identical with Livingstone’s 
Nyassa. Should our illustrious Livingstone have succeeded in 
making his way to the court of the Cnserabe, it is to l>e hoped that 
the chief who reigned in 1831 and 1832, when MontoiroandGamitto 
woro there, may have gono to his rest and beon followed by a more 
worthy successor. Fortunately for tlicso explorers they had beon 
preceded at tho oloso of last century, as you have already heard, by 
their countryman Lacerda, who had beon troated by the previous 
king with muoh kindness. Rovoronco for their ancestors is a 
mattor of religion among tho Cazombo, and Gamitto's party would 
in all probability never have osoaped from tho olutchos of the Muata 
or ohiof, had not tho latter been persecuted in his dreams by tho 
ghost of his father, who oomplainod that Lacorda’s spirit was con¬ 
stantly roraonatrating with him on acoount of tho dotontion of his 
follow-countrymou. 

Tho President, in returning tho thanks of tho Socioty to Mr. Major, said 
bis paper corroborated to a considerable extent tho ingenious suggestions of 
Mr. Findlay, drawn as tho information was from sources of greater antiquity. 
Though tho different lakes, as placed in tho old map, were not in precisely tho 
same position they are now known to occupy, yet die main fact of a great 
body of water flowing so far from tho south to the north anil supplying those 
lakes was a romarkablo continuation of tho tmth of recent discoveries. Thcro 
woro fow persons among thorn so well acquainted as Mr. Major with tho history 
and progress of geography. 

Mr. Fwdlit said, with roforonoo to Mr. Pothorick’s remarks, if Captain 
Speke's observations were to bo corrected by Bakor’s, tho result would bo to 
raise tho Victoria Nyanza sufficiently for it to flow, not up-bill, but in tho way 
Sir Samuel Baker pointed out. Although Captain Siwko hod made tho river 
to issue from tho Victoria Lako, it was manifestly impossible that ho could 
ovar have seen tho lake at that point, owing to tho conformation of tho land at 
Rinon Falls. Thoro might havo been anothor Isko in this pert. It was a fair 
subject for doubt whothor such a lako ns tho Viotoria Nyanza oxistod in tho 
form dcsoribod. It was possiblo thoro might bo several lakes. Tho quantity 
of water passing from tho 8obet was too largo to account for its known area of 
drainago. It was a considerable affluent with a vory small basin. In fact, 
there woro still nmuy difficulties with regard to tho Nifo.aud ho hoped Living¬ 
stone would yot Imj found living and able to clear them all up. At preset) 
with tho. data boforc us, it was impossible to escape from tho conclusion at 
which he had arrived. 

Tho President said, in the abscnco of Sir Samuel Baker, ho might com¬ 
municate his views with respect to tho best mothod of settling this great 

C ation of tho ultimate watershed of tho Nile. His recommendation was 
t tho Pasha of Egypt should bo persuaded to undertake an expedition, 
with a view to the annexation of tho banks of tho White Nilo and the Equa¬ 
torial Lakes to Egypt; to send dotachments of armed men, forming a force of 
which Sir Samuel Baker would bo happy to take the direction. Tho subject 
would, probably, sooner or later, bo brought under their consideration by Sir 
Samuel Baker himself. 

Mr. Baines, in reference to tho doubts reoently expressed, that the Zulu 
Kafirs could have passed across the Zambesi from Natal, said the Zulus were 
originally a very small tribe, hut had become a very large one by the amalga¬ 
mation of a great number of other tribes under tho chief Chaka or “ Battle-axe.” 
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This powerful chief took from them all their weapons, leaving only a shield and 
one 8pear, aud the man who wont into action and lost his spear was bound to 
bring away that of a dead enemy, or lose his life. Whon a ]>arty was sent out 
on an expedition, if they failed they dam not return, for the penalty was 
death. MOsdlekAUid himself went out once, aud, failing in his object, he 
migrated northward, instead of returning to his tribe. It was ho who 
inflicted such deadly injuries on the Boers, who had been obligod to leave tho 
G»po Colony in consequence of the depredations committed on them by the 
Frontier Kafirs. M5sdlok£tsd, in course of timo, moved further and further 
northward, and ho v$a now established in the Mataboli country.’ This 
l»rty of Zulus were originally fivo or six hundred strong; and they 
scorned tho wholo country, murdorinff every man and woman, and talcing 

E iaoner* tho boys, whom thoy brought up among their own tribe. Other 
ulus had broken off from the maiu body in tho sumo way as tho Matabele, 
and lmd gone still further to tho north. When bu (Mr. Baines) was on the 
Zambesi, witli tho Livingstone expedition, a party oi these Zulus had como 
northward, and wore offering thoir services to tho Fortugucso in the war then 
being catriod on with the natives. Now, if those people could advauoo ns far 
ns tho Zambesi, ho saw no difficulty in other tribes of Zulus, who had precoded 
thorn somo yoars, passing through the country to tho north-western shore of 
Lako Nynssa. 

Mr. Waller thought it was just to state to an assemblage who felt so much 
interest in tho fato of Livingstone, that lottors had arrived from Zanzibar that 
day, by which it appeared that doubts prevailed in that place as to tho story of 
tho Doctor’s death. A letter from Mr. Alington assured him that he had tho 
provwt doubt as to tho truth of tho story set afloat by Moosa, who had told 
different 8 tori os to the Arabs in Zanzibar from that ho bad given our Consul. 
This was important, bocauso wo know from Colonol Rigby, who had returned 
from Bombay, that Moosa had told a different story fo tho aei>oys, nnd it was 
quite by nccidout that Colonel Rigby took tho depositions .of these men. It 
was a satisfaction to find that doubts regarding this story prevailed not only 
hero and in Iudia, but at Zanzibar itself. 

Tho President, in conclusion, said ho oould not but fool intenso gratifica¬ 
tion at hearing the opinions that had boon expressed with regard to tho pro¬ 
bability of Livingstone boing still alive. At a former meeting ho almost stood 
alone. With the exception of Captaiu Shorard Osborn, ho had scarooly anybody 
to support him in tho doubts he then oxproasod. He relied upon Mr. Young, 
a gentleman who knew this man Moosa well, and who knew tho character of 
those follows, that thoy were groat liars, nnd nover to bo dopendod upon. Ho 
had still a well-founded hopo that his friend Livingstone was yot pursuing 
his adventurous journey into Control Africa, there to settle definitively tho 
great problem on which Mr. Findlay had thrown so much light by his able 


- Fourteenth Meeting, 24/A June, 1867. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

Presentations.— E. A. Glass, Esq .; E. T. Higgins, Esq. 

Elections.— C, J. Bayley, Esq., c.b. (Into Governor of the Baha¬ 
mas); Frederick Addington Goodenough, Esq. (of Calcutta); Nathaniel 
•Plant, Esq .; General Sir George Moyle Sherer; the Hon. Richard Gilbert 
Talbot. 
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Accessions to Library from Junk 3rd to 24th. Donations.— ‘ A 
now Theory of tho Cause of Tides.’ Presented by the Author, J. 
Culbertson. ‘Dio Gestalt dor Erdo und der Mceresflaclie und die 
Erosion des Mceresbodens.’ By von Bischof. Purchased. ‘Descrip¬ 
tion of a now Double Sextant.’ By Capt. George, r.n. 4 Remarks 
on Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journey.’ By Alex. Goorgo Findlay, 
Esq. ‘ Dynamical Theory of tho true figure of tho Earth.’ By F. 
C. Bakewell. ‘Humboldt: CorroKpondance sciontifiquo ot litte- 
jairo, precedd d’une Notice ot d’uno Introduction par M. de la 
Roquetto.’ Donor, the President. ‘ Die N ikobaren: zur Colonisa¬ 
tion dieBor Inseln durch Proussen.’ Franz Mauror. With 4 maps. 
Berlin, 1867. Purohased. * Boise der Osterreichischon Fregatte 
Novara um dor Erde.’ (Linguistio, vol. i.) Dr. F. MQllor, 
Vienna. ‘ Five Yours in Japan.’ By van Mcordovoort Purohased. 
•Obras Publicosdo Brazil.’ 3 vols., including many Geographical 
Papers, particularly rolating to tho Riven Amazons, Madeira, Purus, 
Araguaya, eto.’ Presented by T. Whitfield, Esq. ‘Notico anr 
l’Hypsomfttro do la Suisse et l’Orographie des Alpes.’ By J. M. 
Zicglor. Translated by P. Bourrit. ‘ Papors rolating to tho abori¬ 
ginal Triboa of tho Control Provinoos of India.’ By Bov. S. Ililsop. 
Donor, Sir Stafford Northooto. * Tho Froo Indian Tribes of Cen¬ 
tral America.’ By F. Boylo, Esq. ‘ Bcriohto uobor dio Biologisoh- 
Geograpki8chon Untorsuchungon in der Kaukasus Landorn.' By 
Gustav Radde, Tiflis. Donor, tho Author. ‘ Nivollemont do pre¬ 
cision do la Suisso.' By A. Hinoh ot E. Plantamour. ‘ Synopsis of 
Star-fish in British Museum.’ By Dr. Gray. Presented by tho 
Author. ‘ Skotohcs of Japanoso Mannors and Customs.' By J. M. 
Silver, r.m.— with facsimile pictures of native artists by Day and 
Son. Prosontod by Alfred Davis, Esq. • Frobisher's Three Voyages.’ 
Donors, the Hakluyt Socioty. ‘ Gronland und die Griinlandor.’ By 
Henriok Holms. Purchased. 

Accessions to the Map-room since the last Meeting of 3rd June, 
1867.—Admiralty Chart of Middleton reef, South Paoifio Ocean. 
Surveyed by Sir H. M. Denham, c.b. H.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ Cbvomo- 
lithographed. Presented by tho Hydrographical Office, Admiralty. 

Before the reading of the Papers, the President announced that tho young 
Prince who sat upon his right hand was his Imperial Highness tho Duo do 
Leuchtenberg, an ardent mineralogist, and already President of the Imperial 
Mineralogical Society of St. Petersburg. It gave him (the President) sinoero 
satisfaction, after the kind and hospitable reception ho had met with in former 

C l in Russia, to be honoured by the presence of a member of tho Imperial 
[v, who was so sinoere a lover and promoter of science. 

Thin sentiment having been cheered by the Assembly, his Imperial High¬ 
ness returned thanks, in English, for the notice taken of him, and spoke in 
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warm terms of tho benefits conferred upon his country by the geological 
labours of Sir Roderick Murchison, and for which tho Russians were truly 
grateful. 

Tho following Papers were then read :— 

1. Notes on the Russian Harbours of Possiette, Wladivostock, Nakhodka, 

and Olga Bay, on the Coast qf Manchuria. By tho Rev. W. V. 

Lloyd, r.n., f.r.o.s. 

The author visited tho Russian settlements on tho ©oast of Man¬ 
churia in the summer of 1806,. when ho was serving as chaplain on 
board H.M.S. ‘Soy 11a,’ Capt. Courtenay. Tho vessol left Nagasaki, 
in Japan, on tho 20th of July, and arrived at Possiotto (now called 
Novogorodski) on tiro 25th. Tho general aspect of tho country was 
droary, boing hilly and destitute of timbor; a dozon log-housos 
marked tho Bite of tho Russian settlement Russia has found hero 
what sho has long coveted, a harbour whore her fleets can pass in and 
out during tho winter season; perfectly sholtorod by surrounding 
hills, with doop water, an imprognablo position, and a good supply 
of coal on tho spot Tho Turnon Rivor, tho boundary botwoon tho 
nowly-acquircd Russian territory and Koroa, runs within 60 miles 
of tho settlement The Chincso or Manohu town of Hun-chun is 
situated 25 miles abovo its mouth, and contains a population of 
from 0000 to 10,000. Russia has taken complote military possession 
of tho ooast, as woll os of tho Khinka Lnko, in tho interior, and tho 
right bank of tho Usuri River, a branch of whioh flows out of the 
lako, and is navigablo down to tho Amur. Drafts of rogimonts or 
of sailors arc established every ton milos, and the men are dili¬ 
gently employed in making tho great military road, which is to 
oonncct tho coast sottlomonts with tho Amur. A telegraphio line 
was expected soon to bo laid botwoen Novogorodski and tho Amur, 
between whioh and St. Petersburg thoro is already telographio 
communication. Tho protection of a Russian garrison had induced 
moro than 300 families of Koreans to establish themsolves within 
the Russian frontier. 

Tho next settlement to the north of Novogorodski is Wladivo- 
stock, or Port May. Tho thermometer here, in January to March, 
sometimes descends as low as —16° to -20° Fahr., and the har¬ 
bour is closed up by ice during thoso months. The land is of 
excellent quality, and moderately covered with timbor. With the 
exception of seven foreign morchants, the settlement may bo said to 
bo purely military, liko Novogorodski; but it is more flourishing, 
a nd it derives great importance from being tho nearest coast station 
to the head of navigation on the Usuri River, whioh will form the 
principal means of Communication with Eastern Siberia, owing to 
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the lower part of the Amur, further northward, being frozen up 
during several months of the year. Tho nearest practicable route 
from Wladivostook to tho point where steam navigation on the 
Usuri commences is 200 miles. The River Suifnn, at tho head of 
Guerin Gulf, a distance of about 20 miles from tho settlement, is 
navigablo for good-sized boats to within 40 miles of tho Lefu River, 
which flows northerly towards the Usuri, and empties itself into 
the Khinka Lake. A small steamer was soon oxpcctcd to ply upon 
the Lefu. A thorough official survey was made of this important 
lino of communication, in 1859, under tho direction of Colonol 
Budogorsky. The length of the Usuri, which is the most important 
Monthorn tributary of tho Amur next to the Sungari, is 497 miles. 
Lake Khinka is about 00 miles long by 40 wide, and its banks are 
now dotted with Cossack settlements. 

This paper will bo published inexUnso in tho ‘Journal,’ vol. 
xxxvii. 

Tho President said tho paper was a popular sketch of tho prosout oonditlon 
of tho Russian settlements in Manchuria, part of tho information being dorived, 
as statod by tho author, from Russian source*. Ho was glad that Mr. Lloyd boro 
testimony to tho readiness with which Russian officials communicated informa¬ 
tion respecting tiro geography and productions of tho countries tlioy occupied. 

Captain Siikuakd Osborn said that, in listening to tiio m]n.-r, ho was 
impressed with tho groat fact that tho Russian inhabitants and Government in 
Siberia ware struggling with enormous difficulties in their endeavours to obtain 
access to tho eastern soas and a rooro genial climate. Tins desire was a vory 
natural and legitimate ono. Tho groat population of Silsiria, exteuding from 
Orenburg to tho mouth of tho Amur, had to contend with serious physical 
difficulties in obtaining oasy communication with tho cast and south. Tho 
harbours on tho eastern coast woro frozen up for a considerable portion of 
tho winter. Ho had himself soon ico two foot in thicknoss in tho bay, and, if 
ho remembered rightly, ioe was the first article of export from Russian Man- 
ohuria. Englishmen ought to be tho flrat to lond a helping hand to these 
northern settlers who wero struggling with tho difficulties of snob a olimato, 
and to onwurago them to find s hotter outlot thou tlioy had at present to tiioso 
tropical regions of Asia, whoro alono oould bo found tho products necessary for 
tho wants, comforts, and luxuries of European existence. Tho fact that tele¬ 
graphic lines wero being extonded from tho Amur to Lake Khinka was well 
worthy of attention. It was remarkable that tbo telegraph and the highway 
—those two great desiderata to tho importance of which tho English Govern¬ 
ment were only just awakening in British India—wero actually established in 
advance of immigration in this new Russian territory; and it did great credit 
to tho Russian Government that thoy should so early appreciate their import¬ 
ance to the settlers struggling with so sovere a climate. 

Mr. Saunders observed, that many of tho rivers named in the old Jesuit 
maps of the shores of Chinese Tartary appeared to have escaped tho notice of 
tho English, French, and Russian marine surveyors, who had made charts 
of those coasts in our time. One of those rivers, the Tourho, was alluded to in 
tho first accounts received here of the Russian acquisitions on the Usuri; and 
it was only to be found on the Jesuit maps. He hoped that attention would 
be paid to those old maps in future surveys. 

The ParamEST said, it was always $ie practice of Russian geographers to 
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retain tho names used in the countries they explored. Thus, the Jaxartes of 
the ancients was the Syr Daria of the Russians, and the Oxus of the ancients 
their Amu Daria. . . . 

The Rev. Mr. Llotd said that the Russian navy and surveyors bad gone 
very regularly over that portion of the coast which Mr. Saunders had referred 
to: and the Master of the ScyUa was much indebted to tho Russian officers 
while on his visit there, not only for the information they gave, but also for the 
admirably executed maps which they allowed him to see. A mistake in the 
English charts was detected and made Good by comparison with the Russian 
charts. The Russian determinations had been made with great accuracy. 


2. On Communication Uliuen India and China by the line of the Burham- 
pooter and Yang-tee. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, r.e. 

The Author stated that orders had been lately issued to survey 
the line of country in Lower Burmah or Pegu as far as onr own 
frontier, in the direction of the Chinese province of Yunan, with a 
view to the establishment of a line of route betwoen our Indian 
possessions and China; but ho thought it very strange that so 
important a question as internal communication bctwcon India and 
China, should be treated in such an imperfect way. No attempt 
hud been made to consider tho real question, which was, what 
would be the best line for such a communication. He oonoeivod 
tho question of throwing open all India, with its population of 
200 millions, to all China and its 400 millions of people, was 
of such great importance that it required a muoh more serious 
oonsidoration than had yet been given to it There wero three 
conclusive objections to tho connection with Rangoon. 1st. It 
would lead the traffio to an insignificant port, instead of directing 
it to the great port of India and the seat of Government 2nd. It 
would not connect tho great body of India with China, but only an 
insignificant province containing two millions of people. 3rd. 
There were »00 miles of land-carriage between Rangoon and the 
Yang-tsc; whereas it was essential to approach much nearer the 
great line of water-carriage in China, by which all the groat traffic 
of tho country was carried on. 

The line which best fulfilled the neoessary conditions of tho 
shortest possible land-carriage was the direct one between tho 
Burhampooter and the Yang-tsc, the distance between the navigable 
parts of which was only about 250 miles. This was the only inter¬ 
ruption in a prospective line of internal water-communication 
between Kuxxachee and the whole interior and seaboard of China, 
for the Indus and the Ganges would be sooner or later connected 
by means of a canal between the Sutlej and the Jumna. The line 
thus suggested had the advantage of being not only the shortest. 
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but also that which would connect tho heart of China with that of 
India, and would not require to be led through any foreign inter¬ 
mediate country, as was the case with tho southerly line through 
Burmah. The groat superiority of water over land transit for 
oxtonsive trade was pointed out by tho author, especially in 
countries were tho distances were computed by hundreds of miles. 
The chief apparent difficulty in tho lino whioh he recommended 
was the elevated district of country which was recorded to exist 
between tho Burhampooter and tho Yang-tso. No oxaot informa¬ 
tion, however, had boon published relative to this region, for no 
European had crossed it; and he oonoluded his paper by sketching 
out a plan of exploration whioh ho considered ought'to be at once 
commenced, and whioh might bo carriod on by parties ascending 
tho Irrawaddy, tho Burhampooter, tho Salween, and tho Yang-tso 
in steamers, and thon examining tho intermediate traots. 

Tho papor will bo published entire in tho 4 Journal,’ vol. xxxvii. 

Tho Presidebt said that the project suggested in this paper reminded him 
of tho vast undertaking of Peter tho Great, when ho devised tho grand plan of 
uniting tho rivers of Russia by incans of canals. There was a gTeat difference, 
however, in tho nature of tho two countries. In Russia the river basins wore 
separated from onoh oilier only by districts of small elevation, while tho region 
botwoon tho Yangtso-Kiang and the Burlmmpootor was ap|*rcntlv travoiscd 
by almost impassablo mountains. Tho question was truly geographical; and 
as such well fitted for discussion by this Society. Somo years ago a papor 
of a similar nature was read beforo tho Society by Captain Spryo, who sug¬ 
gested a route much further to tho south-east, from llurinah to tho western 
provinces of China. 

General G. Balfour said tho question discussed in tho paper was ono of 
great geographical and commercial importance. Having served for many 
ycaro in China, ho had an opportunity of ascertaining tho fact that thero was 
not a province in that country more celebrated for its resources than tho pro¬ 
vince of 8o*ohuon, with whioh Sir Arthur Cotton’s lino would cohneot our 
Indian possessions. Se-chuon was 1200 miles from tho sca-oonst, and henoo, 
if a direct internal communication between that province and India could bo 
established, it would be an immense advantage. Dr. Qutzlaf often insisted 
on the importance of opening a route botween India and China, and ho pointed 
out tbo line from Assam to So-churu as the most desirable. Tho information 
wo had of tho nearest approach to Sc-chueu was derived from Captain Wilcox, 
and was now forty years old. Tho distance between the two extremities of 
tho route between Assam and China was not more than 160 miles, and the 
barrier separating the two countries might yot bo overcome. The project for 
opening such a communication was ono highly deserving the encouragement 
or this Society. So-chuen possessed mineral wealth of great extent. Its 
inhabitants were a hardy, bravo race, and it was very fairly peopled, having 
more than 200 persons to the square mile. He saw no reason why we should 
not encourage explorations to discover a practicable route over tho mountains 
which lay between the valley of tho Burhampooter and that of the Yangtsc- 

Dr. M'Cosh was pleased to find so distinguished an officer as Sir Arthur 
Cotton lending his engineering talents to the question of opening a direct 
communication from Assam into China. Thirty years ago, in hia 'Topo- 
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graj.hy of Assam,’ he (Dr. M'Cosh) brought it to the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; six years ago ho road a paper on the samo subject before this 
Society; but nothing had yet been done. He was in Assam when tea was 
just discovered, and foresaw the advantages of such a communication. Had a 
road practicable for beasts of burden been constructed thirty years ago, tho 
ruin which has lately fallen upon the tea-plantations of Assam might have 
been averted. Tho readiest means of restoring them to prosperity was by 
establishing ready access to Chincso labourers from China. But he could not 
givo his approbation to tho route proposed by Sir Arthur Cotton due east from 
Sudiya into So-ohuen. This route had loug been known as the Mishmee Pass. 
In 182G Capt. Wilcox explored it ns far as Dca-ling, and in 1844 Capt. 
Rowlatt explored it as far as Too-pang. In 1855, two missionaries, Krick and 
Mowoy, attempted to cross it, but they wero both murdered by tho Misbmccs. 
When Copt. Itowlatt was ut Too-pang he met a party of Chinese traders, who 
wore prevented by a full of snow from returning homo, and had to remain 
thore till next summer. Tho country is full of difficulties and daugers; in fact, 
tho main chain of tho Himalaya hero takes a bond to the south, and a great 
part of tho yoar tho passes aro closed by snow. Tho rivers arc tremendous 
torrents, passable only in baskets suspended from a ropo stretching from side 
to side, tho baskets being pulled over by forry-men. In fact, tho great rivers 
of MarUibau, Siam, aud Cambodia must bo crossed, and, for anything we knew 
to tho contrary, the mysterious river of Lah-amh. Moreover, tho lino is too 
far north for commerce. Ulmmo, on tho Irrawaddy, U tho great entrepot of 
Chinn trade, and any routo must necessarily pass through it. A very good 
routo could bo constructed from Jorhath, in Upper Assam, over tbo Pat Koyo 
ltnngo to Mogaung and on to Bluuno. By this route tho Burmoso army 
iovodod Assam. But tho bill tribes on the rout©—tho Singpbos and Mat- 
tuoks—would bo very difficult to control. Tho routo vut Dacca, Sylhet, Bnns- 
kundio, across Munuipoor, to tho Ningteo or Kyou-duon River, thcnco across 
Upper Burundi to Bliamo, and thoooc on to Yuuan, appeared to tho speakor 
to have tho advantage over every otlior routo. Indeed, a footpath already 
exists, and it is necessary only to widen it and establish security by a police. 
A railway is now under construction from Calcutta to Dacca, and it might 
easily bo" carried on to Banskundio. Banskundlo to Monfoo on the Niugtee 
River is distant 200 miles, and the oouutry gcnorally easy. From Monfoo to 
Bbamo the distance is about 160 miles. At present thcro is muoh intoroourso 
between Munuipoor and Ava. Ho had no hesitation in pronouncing that lino 
infiuitoly preferable to all others.* 

Sir ARTHun Phayrk said that no project was hotter calculated to interest 
this Society or tho world at largo than that which bad boon brought forward 
by tho author of the paper. Tho points selected for tho connootion of tho 
Burhampootor and tho Yangtsc-Kiang wore certainly those which would striko 
any one, on looking at tho map, as tho two points between which tho line 
of communication should bo made; but he was inclined to agree with tho 
remarks of Dr. McCosb, in whioh ho stated that a moro southern line would 
be fouud tbo moro practicable. His (Sir Arthur Phayre’s) reason for this 
opinion was that although there had been no survey and no reconnoitre 
between those two points by any European, still there existed a caravan-road 
from the province of Yunan to tho town of Bbamo, which Dr. McCosb men¬ 
tioned. Primd facie, therefore, that would seem to be tho most probable 
route for an eventual communication between tho rivers of the two countries. 

* [Since the meeting I have'been favoured by Sir Macdonald Stephenson with a 
copy of his magnificent map of railways projected upon the Indo-Chinese frontiers, 
and find he has selected the identical line I proposed in 1860. Already this line 
is finished ns far as Khooshtea, the first link between CclcuOa and Canton.— 

Dr. M‘C-3 
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Mr. Crawford said ho heartily wished ho could agree with the project of 
Sir Arthur Cotton, for ho should be happy to coincide with a gentleman who 
had, to his (Mr. Cmvfurd’s) certain knowledge, rendered more substantial 
service to India than any other man ho could name. It would bo very 
desirable to establish a rapid water-communication between the 200 millions 
of British subjeots in India and the 400 millions of Chinese. Tho lino of 
communication proposed between the Burhampooter and tho Yaugtsc-Kiang 
by Sir Arthur Cotton, was only 250 miles in length; but it lay through tho 
worst country in tho wholo world,—a congeries of mountains, divided by very 
narrow valloys, which would hardly allow the bud to ponotratc them, and 
covered with a deep jungle of forests abounding in leeches, so that K traveller 
could not pass through them without losing nearly half tho blood in his 
body. Tho country was also inhabited by one of tho most savago and war¬ 
like tribes in all the oast. But, supposing tho difficulties to bo surmounted, 
tho western province of China, to which the routs conducted, was almost tho 
worst and moat unproductive provinoo of that empiro. Tho samo objection 
might bo urged against tiro route recommondcd by Captain Sprye, wliioh 
terminated in tho province of Yunan. Sc-cliuon was equal in oxtont to tho 
United Kingdom, and contained a population of about 133 inhabitants to tho 
square mile. Yunan was equal to twico tho size of Groat Britain, and its 
population was 55 inhabitants to the milo. It was not from such oouutries 
as those that we were to expoot a profitable trado. Our real intercourse must 
be with tho eastern provinces of China. Tho staplo produot of So-chuen 
was rhubarb, and a little of that article would go a long way. The quantity 
imported into this country was 180,000 lbs. Wight of the value of 50,000/. 
That would afford no great trado, oven aup|X»lng all our rhubarb camo from 
So-chuon. Tho Yongtoo-Kiang was navigable for about OCO miles, and tho 
distance not navigablo was about 000 miles further. Du Ilaldo slated that 
tho territory of Ching-foo, tho capital of So-chucn, was tho only lovcl spot in 
tho wholo proviuoc. Ho bolievod that tho route pointed out in tho paper was 
impracticable and dolusivo. 

Mr. G. Campbell said that they must all fool that tho very sanguine 
expectations expressed by Sir Arthur Cotton would not bo realised in tholr 
own day or in that of thoir children; but, on the other hand, a direct 
lino of communication for social intercourse and light traffio between tho 
two countries of India and China might bo established oven in our own day. 
Ho regarded the immigration of Chinese into India as tho most Important point 
wliioh had boon mooted this evening. Ho bolievod that, if a routo could bo 
opened io Assam, that province would bcoomo ono of tho most productive in 
tho world. It possessed tea-fiolds, and also produood ooal. The Burmese 
routo would probably bo the easiest physically, but there were very great 

e al difficulties, and the distanco was muon greater. Every ofTort should 
are be made to open the diroot route by a mountain road similar to tho 
Hindostan and Thibet road. If tho Chinese Government oould bo induced 
to agree with tho British Government for the establishment of such a route, 
enormous advantages might bo obtained. 

Mr. Saunders said that the immediate proposition of Sir Arthur Cotton 
was not so impracticable as might be supposed from some of the remarks which 
had been made. The immediate proposition was to ascertain what was the 
nature of the difficulties which would have to be overcome in the establishment 
of a lino of communication. The only generalization arrived at relating to 
tho inhabitants of the district through which Sir Arthur Cotton’s proposed 
route lay was that they were of the Shan race; and what we know of that 
race farther south was. highly favourable to them. It might, therefore, be 
expected that they would not present any formidable difficulties if thoy were 
approaohed cautiously. Tho evidence we possessed with regard to tho moun¬ 
tains favoured the belief that they were considerably depressed below tho 
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elevated mass which encircled Thibet. There was at the present time a great 
highway traversed by mules between Bhamo and the Ynng-tso. There was 
somo reason to believo that an English establishment existed at Bhamo in 
former days. Ho believed that tho Chinese authorities would uot oppose tho 
removal of restrictions to intercourse across the Indian frontier, if it were 
urged by our own Government. , . . . , 

Sir Arthur Cotton said that it would be clearly seen that tho pnnciiwl 
objections which had been brought against his route were only supposed to 
exist. His proposition was to go and boo whether they did exist. He hoped 
that persons would not be stopped by imaginary difficulties. It was a mistako 
to state that Sc-ehuon was a miserable province. On tho contrary, it was 
a magnificent country, with a population of ten or twenty millions. If wo 
could once enter tho Ynngtse-Kiang wo should have all China at our feet. It 
conducted us into tho very heart of the empire. He only proposed at present 
that wo should oxploro tho country between tho Yang-tse and tho Burhaui- 

1X Tho‘ President congratulated tho Society on the discussion of this evening. 
Nearly ail who bad spoken acknowledged tho importance of establishing, if 
practicable, a communication as had been indicated by tho author of tho 
paper, whilst all agreed in thinking that tho suggestion for an exploration of 
tho country between tho great empires of India and Chinn was worthy of 
encouragement. 


3. Notes of a Journey to the North-west of Pekin. By Jones Lamprey, 
Esq., m.d., r.R.o.8. 

Tn»: northern provinces of China were not opon to English travellers 
until tho autumn nftor signing tho Troaty of Peace in i860, and tho 
restrictions wore romovod gradually; permission to mako exoorsions 
into Manohnria, Shansi, and Shantung, not being granted before tho 
spring of 1862. Tho facilities for travolling nro abundant; tho 
country is ovorywhoro traversed by tolorable roads, thore aro excel¬ 
lent Tartar ponios, an abundanco of mulo-oarts, and innumerable 
inns, although these, in remote placos, give somotimes very inferior 
accommodation. Dr. Lamprey loft Pekin on his journey to investi¬ 
gate tho productions, methods of tillage, manufactures and customs 
of tho country to tho westward, on the 28rd October, 1861. In 
many of the towns and villages passed through, ho was the first 
European that had been soon by the inhabitants. But he was 
gonerally treated with civility, and opportunities were afforded 
him of pursuing his investigations. Throughout tho rural districts 
a small line of unploughed land, about a foot wide, was tho only 
boundary between the properties of neighbours, so that the absence 
of conspicuous boundary lines was a peculiar feature of the landscape 
in tho level country which extends from Pekin to the Shi-Shan or 
Western Mountains. The road sometimes led through thick planta¬ 
tions-of pear, apple, peach, poplar, and other large timber trees, all 
planted in regular rows; tho villages were surrounded each by a 
mud wall and ditch, and some of tho towns had well-built crenelated 
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■walls. On tho 28th he crossed the Lu-Lcc-Ho River, flowing from 
the north, and on the 1st of November arrived at the famous 
Buddhist temple of Shan-Fong-Shan in tho mountains, which he 
described in his paper with great detail. In tho neighbourhood of 
tho temple he was entertained in the most hospitable manner by a 
Chinese gentleman who owned landed property in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and who had introduced himself to the traveller with open- 
hearted frankness. Under the guidance of his host he made 
several excursions and investigated the marblo quarries and farm¬ 
ing operations of the vicinity j cotton and tobacco were hero culti¬ 
vated. Tho marblo quarried hero was conveyed to Pekin; and Dr. 
Lamprey saw several carts starting on thoir journey, surmounted 
by tho yellow flag, which showed they woro in tho Imperial 
servioe. On reaching tho Mausolea of tho Emperors of tho Tsing 
dynasty tho mandarin in oommand rofusod him permission to visit 
the tombs, but allowed him to ascend a hill which overlooked thorn, 
from which lie distinguished tho six great tombs of Shunohi, 
Kanghi (17th century), Yung-Ohing, Kion-I/ung, and Kia-King 
(18th century), and Tan-Kwang, who ascended tho throne in 1821. 
On tho 6th Novombor tho traveller roachcd Powting-Foo, a dean 
and flourishing city, where ho stayed two days. On tho following 
days tho woathor became sevoroly cold, and violont dust-storms 
ovortook tho party on tho high rood; on tho 9th tho journoy 
terminated by thoir arrival at Ticn-tsin. 

Tho papor will bo published at greater longth in tiro ' Journal,’ 
vol. xxxvii. 

• Bcsidos tho suite of tho Duo do Leuchtonbcrg, including tho oolchmtod 
mineralogist Gcnoral Koksclmrof, formerly tho associate of Sir llodoriok 
Murchison in his exploration of Russia, and tho distinguished French savant 
M. do Oloizcaux, tho mooting was attended by a number of young Japanese 
gontlomon, who aro under tho tuition of tho Rov. W. V. Lloyd. 

In adjourning tho mooting, tho President congratulated tho Socioty on the 
termination of a very successful session. * 
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1. Volcanic Eruption in the Azores. 

(Communicated by the Hoard of Trade.) 

A volcanic oruption of Rhort duration occurred in tiro month of Juno last. In 
the bed of tho sea, near tho inland of Tercoim .in the Azoros. Information of 
it wu communicated to our Yico-Consul at Fayal, by J. Read, Esq., H.B.M. 
Vico-Consul atTcrcoira, in a despatch dated tho 6th of Juno. Ho said, “I 
am induced to acquaint you that a submarine explosion took plaoo on tho 2nd 
instant, at about six or seven miles to tho north-west of Ponta da 8crrcta, in 
this island, undor tho impression that tho oommandor of any of Hor Majesty’s 
ships touohing at Fayal may Ihj induced to visit tho locality for tho pnr|>oto of 
ascertaining tho situation and oxtent of this now danger. Yesterday tho 
Jntcndent of Marino lioro proceeded in a boat to tho sjot, but could not ap¬ 
proach as near ns could be wished, on account of tho emission of steam and 
tromondous stones that at intervals wore burled into tho air. It is calculated 
that an islot or shoal is there formed, oxtonding, as well as could bo judged, 
about threo milos in an oast and wool direction. It is distant about threo 
miles from tho Sorrota rocks, as sot down in Captain Tidal’s chart of tho 
island." 

Information was subsequently received by our Vico-Consul at Fayal to tho 
effcot that tho eruption still continued on the 6th of June, and that an islet or 
shoal was formed to tho extent of 24 milos east and west, distant 0 milos from 
Scrrota Point, bearing north-west by compass; lat. 88° 62' y. and long. 
27° 83' w. Tho Intendcnt of Marino of tho Azores lias since reported that on 
tho 17th of tho month tho volcano was completely oxtinot, that all vestiges had 
disappeared, and no soundings could bo found on tho spot at a depth of 380 
metres. 


2. Notes on the Yang-tse-kiang, together with Corrections of the existing 
Charts. By J. Minett Hockly, r.n., Harbour Mastor, Shanghai. 

[Extracts.] 

Toe nature of tho Yang-tec below Hankow is familiar to all members of tho 
royal and mercantile marine; but that important portion which lies far 
beyond the limits hitherto thrown open to foreigners, has obtained compara¬ 
tively little attention. So long ns tho rebellion was in existence, attempts to 
explore the Yang-tse, or tho districts on its shore, wore attended with consider¬ 
able risk; and since the capture of Nanking and the consequent extinction of 
the Taiping insurrection, neither the Chinese Government officials nor tho 
representatives of foreign powers have offered any encouragement to adven¬ 
turous Europeans who mignt otherwise bo tempted to enoounter the dangers 
and inconveniences incident to a voyage of discovery. At the same time it is 
only fair to the generally inoffensive natives of China to stato that, in the 
opinion of those whose knowledge of Chinese character renders them most 
competent to give an opinion on the matter, the perils of such a journey are 
largely over-estimated. A serious error was made in despatching so formid- 
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able ft party to accompany Captain Blakistnns expedition m 1861; for, 
although the list of “four Europeans, four Sikhs, and four Chinese, appms 
at first sight sufficiently moderate, ono European or at least two, together 
with ono or two natives, would liavo excited no suspicions, and the expedition 
would in all probability have succeeded in its original design, of penetrating 
into Thibet and thenco to North-Western India, vid the Himalayas. Ihe 
Chinese are naturally and essentially jealous and suspicious, and this fact should 
be borne in mind whonever another attempt shall bo made to explore the 
portion of the Yang-tse loft unvisited by Captain Blnkiston As it is, wo owe 
him a debt of gratitudo for tho information ho has succeeded in collecting with 
respect to the geography of at least 900 miles of the river, which, but for lnm, 
would liavo remained unknown to tho present day. 

It is difficult to obtain a correct eatiraato of tho actual length of the Yang- 
tse-kiang. Its source is in about 100° a. long., and it falls into tho Yellow 
Sea in 121° 60' a. Its direction, therefore, from west to east corresponds 
to at least 20°, but, os throughout its entire oonrse t persistently winds 
and often doubles upon itself, tho catimnto of a total length of 2000 mile* 
may bo regarded as rather within than boyond tho mark. This vast extent 
is sufficient to account for tho rovcronco whoiowlth tho Chinoso regard tho 
Yang-tse. They cftU it. In ordinary disoourro, 21* A vtrvj, or “Great Rivor. 
Ghana JBang, or “Long River,” and still more frequently Kumg ox 
River.’* A favourite proverbial saying is, “ As tho ocean is boundless, so is 
tho Yang-tse bottomless," and the greatness of the river enters in various ways 
into thooveryday colloquial language. Tbo ruimo Yong-tao-kiang h ** received 
various interpretations, but that to whioh most credit »* now attached ny 
Chinese sohofars is, “The Rivor of tho Kingdom of Yang,* in allusion to an 
auclont division of China, whereof tho rivor was tho southern boundary. 

Tho rivor has been oxplorcd as far as Ping-slian (long. 104 k., lat. -8° 3<r ».), 
but boyond this point, and ns far ns tho embouchure of tlio Wu-llang Itiyor 
(long 100° 30* lat. 22° u.), whioh joins tho Yang-tso on tho loft l«ank, tho 
stream is navigablo. Tho upper waters are dangerous, in conscquonoo of 
tho rocky nature of tho bottom, and of tho mountainous regions in tho vicinity, 
whioh give rise to constantly recurring torrents. Tho Wu-liang, however, falls 
into tho Yang-tso at a point nearly upon tho boundary of tho productive dis¬ 
tricts • and therefore, for commercial purposes, it would bo useless to attempt 
navigation any higher than tho city of Li-kiaug, whioh stands at tho junction 
of tho two rivers. ,, , , „ a . 

If wo draw up a list of tho most important articles of export, wo shall find 
that tho Yang-tso districts almost oxclusivoly supply foreign markets with 
those articles of luxury and utility for which wo aro indebted to China. Thus, 
silk finds its way to Shanghai through tho Wusung River, an important tribu¬ 
tary of the Yang-tso ; and tho rarer description or yellow silk is produced in 
Szuohuan alone, and oan find an exit only by tho Long Rivor. Tho most ser¬ 
viceable descriptions of black and green tens are grown upon tho slopes of 
An-buri, Hupoh, and Hunan; tho yellow cotton, manufactured into tho fabric 
known as Nankeen, grows within sight of Yang-tso in tho imraediato neigh¬ 
bourhood of the oelobrated city of Nanking. Tho ooal-fiolds of Hunuan aro 
inexhaustible, as also are the alum-pits of tho same province and of An-huri. 
Copper and iron mines abound in Szuchuan, Yunan, and Hupoh. and although 
tho traffic in metals is at present extromoly limited, a timo must eventually 
Como when this branch of commerce will be thrown open to foreign enterprise. 
China ware (Kiangsi), orpiraent (Yunan), Indian ink (An-huri), musk (Thibet, 
Yunau, and Szuchuan), salt (Szuchuan), tobacco (Hupoh), paper (HopehX 
" • "Szuchuan and Roangsi), are conveyed from their place of production 
/ the Yang-tso, which hence will bo aeon to bear no incousiderable 
l in furthering the commerce of the whole world. 

The open ports on tho Yaag-ba are the following. 
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Shanghai, the h 
tho Yang-tee. It 


t and most important centre of trade in tho valley of 
!rves especial notice on account of its having been tho 


uia fjuguan, a lencn, ana American consular representatives and tho Imperial 
authorities, tlint, pending tho restoration of the rightful authorities, tho duties 
on foreign imports and ox ports should be collected by foreign commissioners, 
nominated by tho consuls under the approbation of the Chinese. So acceptable 
did this arrnngomont provo to all parties conoomed, that, upon the opening of 
other places, tho system at first adopted as a merely temporary measure to meet 
a raoroly temporary emergency was oxtonded, and is now in lbll operation at all 
tho treaty ports. In 1801 tho trado of Shanghai received an additional impulse 


in consequence of. tho open 
thon tho amount of trado i 


then tho amount of trado may bo approximately estimate 
statement of rovenuo collected during each subsequent yet 
Shunghai— Revenue accruing from duties on imports, 


tonnage:— 

Yor. 

1881 

1882 

1803 


a 

.. 890,042 

.. 1,098,748 
.. 1,090,240 
Total for fivo years 


oly estimated from tho subjoined 

bsequent year:— 

on imports, oxports, opium, and 

4 .... 706*048 

5 .... 687,404 

£3,082,082 


At Shanghai, ns at all tho ports in China open to foreign flags, tho lion’s 
share of tho trado, both in imports and oxports, falls to Great Britain. Thus, 
j* JSJjfcww® Undo , of ,bo P° rW Mcign countries Amounted to 
89,788,9881., which was thus distributed 

Great Britain and British Possessions ’. 84,167,631 

Unitod States of America . 2,010,016 

Franco and tho Continental States . 2,019,069 

Jft l»n .. 1.ML498 , 


Add to which, for trado with other Chinese porta 


39,788,988 

49,485,666 


Total trade of tho open porta for 1866 .. .. 89,174,639 
Ohin-kiang stands on tho right bank of tho Yang-tec, nearly opposite tha 
nfiluonco of tho Yun-ho, or Grand Canal, which connects the Yangteo with 
tho Yollow River and tho Pciho, and thus would appear naturally to direct tho 
trado of tho northern provinces into tho Chin-kinng market. In tho year 
1842, when this city was captured by tho English expeditionary forco, it was 
n placo of vory considerable importance; but it has since then been frequently 
tnodo tho bono of contention between Imperialists and rebels, by whom its 
suburbs havo boon destroyed and its trado completely annihilated. Moreover, 
the Yellow River has of lato years received no attention at the hands of tho 
Government, and consequently tho mouths of tho Grand Canal opening on 
that river havo silted up, thus interrupting tho communication between the 
northern producing districts and the Yang-tso. Foreign merchants who havo 
settled at Chin-kiang havo been grievously disappointed in their expectations 
of a remunerative trade, more especially as the absence of any safe anchorage- 
ground has hitherto prevented this placo from becoming tho outlet for the 
produce oven of tho surrounding districts. This drawback is at present in 

E of removal by the construction of artificial basins, where, it is hoped, 
laden with tea and cotton from tho neighbourhood of Nanking will lie. 
tivc governor of the province has undertaken these works, and up to a 
recent date they were progressing satisfactorily. In fhe absence of some pro- 
YOL. XI. x 
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vision of the kind, Chin-Hang could never become finable as a centre of 
foieicn trade, as the rapid current of the river and otherwise bad anchorago 
throw very great difficulties in the way of lading, discharging, or transhipping 

^Kiu-kianq is the outlet for the trade of the Poyang lake, which opens into 
the£53 a little below the city. A considerable amount of thotradejn 
black and green tea passes through this port, tho value of that commodity 
AMhJSHZ& 1803, 2,120^2861.;‘in 1804,1,005,644*.; andm 1805, 

ySSZ is tho farthest limit of foreign trade in the interior of China. It 
lies at tho mouth of tho river Hau, a tributary of tho Yangtoc^from { tho north 
and forms tho dopflt of tho trado of tho Hupeh province. Hankow is,jproperly 
speaking, a suburb of tho Prefecture! city of Hanyang, which \m on.tho 
opposite side of tho rivor Hon j but from time immemorial it seems to have 
been celebrated as a place of groat trade the scene of a continual fom lhis 
is not to bo wondered at, as it lies in the immediate “‘gwurhood of the 
central city of China-Wuchang, whither traders from all the> richest pro¬ 
ducing districts in tho empire continually /look, and where thorn is Hwaya 
a congregation of merchants not only from overy oornor of China, but from 
Thibet and the provinces of Independent Tavtary. Of so vast importanoo iH 
its possession considered, that it changed hands no less than four t mos dun j 
the period 1858 to 1866, whan tho Taiping rebels held • dWIded 

sway over tho adjacent provinces. The staple report of Hankcra-istca; but, 
ns it is tlio mooting-placo of traders from all ports ox tho interior, ever) 
description of import fiuds a ready markot. 4 , , 

Tho Upper Ynng-Uo alters so rapidly in all Its cssontial fonturcs that a chart, 
unless constantly under correction, rapidly becomes usolosa. This is tho 
strongest argument in favour of a regularly organised system of surveying, in 
which tho small war vcssols belonging to foreign powers might advantagoously 
cooperate with tho Chinese steamors whioh it is to ho hoped will sooner or 
later bo devoted to tho conservancy of tho rivor. It will, however, first bo 
necossary to induoo tho nativo authorities oithor to plaoo a steamer altogothov 
at tho disposal of tho offioor appointed to tho cbnrgo of tho navigftblo portion of 
tho Yaug-tso, or to afford him such facilities for tno dlflohargo of his duties ns 
may onablo him to mnko at least quarterly corrections in the charts. 1 ho 
difficulties of obtaining such a concession havo been over-ratod, for thoChincso 
os a rule are open to persuasion, and require but to bo convinced of tl:0 necessity 
of a measure, or of tho determination of Western Powers to enforce It. 1 o tho 
Consular representatives, thereforo, wo must look for aid m this matter, ns 
suggestions coming from foreigners in nativo omplov are likely to bo ovor-rulcd 
whenever such suggestions imply tho necessity for increased outlay. 

The startling alterations noted below furnish the most unanswerable proof 
of the necessity for such a succession of surveys a» is recommonded. for 
although all the errors at present noticeable in tho charts are rectified, theso 
rectifications will no longer ho safo guides after tho lapso of six months ov 

° 7 LmeT TOngtse.—Saddle Islands to Wrecks of 'Hdtespmt' and'Ocean Mail.' 
—This portion of tho river was surveyed in 1804 by Mr. E. Wilds, Master 
Commanding Her Britannic Majesty’s surveying ship Swallow ; and the chart 
constructed on that basis is still sufficiently correct. It is to be wished that 
Mr. Wild’s survey had been completed as far as Wusung, but other dutios, 
and the approach of tho hot season, prevented the fulfilment of the original 
design, and deprived the mercantile community m China of what would havo 
proved a most valuable boon. _ , 

Upper Fangtse .— Wusung to langshan Crossing.-01 this thereis a manu¬ 
script chart constructed bv the officers of Her Majesty’s ships \ Actaon and 
Dove, during April 1859, aid March and April 1801. As far as Centaur Bank 
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there is no perceptible alteration to be noted, but from this point the indications 
of the chart are less worthy of confidence. The north-east end of this shoal is 
rapidly disappearing, while a corresponding increase is noticeable at the north¬ 
west end. Passing on to Plover Point we find little or no alteration, bnt the 
growth of tho north bank towards the southward has modified tho conditiou of 
the river opposite Southey Knoll, so that the North Bank Buoy, placed close 
to the edgo of tho North Bank, now lies w.n. J n. from Plover Point, at a spot 
where- at tho time of the construction of tho manuscript chart there was 
8 fathoms, and which lay exactly in the fairway of vessels going up and down 
the river. 

In tho manuscript chart 8 to 9 fathoms aro shown to the southward of 
Hunter and Southey knolls. Now, however, tho knolls having shifted doso 
to tho south shore, deep water covers their formor position, while the south¬ 
ward of that position 1ms boon transformed into a network of shoals. 

About 4 miles higher up, in tho position marked “ Shoal-water with several 
dry patches,” in May,. 1800, 4 to 6 fathoms wero found; tho same depth 
being found oloeo to tho north shore under tho town of Langshan, which In tho 
chart is represented as a continuation of tho shoals just mentioned. 

Langshan to OMn-Siang.— Rovorting to tho chart of 1842, about 11 miles 
nbovo tho formor position of tho North Tice, which may now be recognised by 
a broad oreelc 4 miles nbovo Langshan Pagoda, wo arrivo at Coupor Bank, a 
growing shoal, dry at low water, outsldo Grocn Island. Abreast of this, and 
on tho south bank of tho channol, tho disconnected shoals laid down in tho 
chart bavo boon replaced by a lino of islands with deep water closo to. 
Prom tho western extremity of these islands tho course is w.s.w. for 4$ milos, 
until arrival between two mud-banks rooontly formed on oithor sido of tho 
channel upon the odges of the shoal marked in the chart. 

Starling Triofuf.—Immediately abreast of Starling Island tho shoals on Uro 
north side havo disappeared, and thoro nro now from 7 to 8 fathoms, whoro, in 
1842, there woro banks dry at low water. 

Oppoeito Starling Island, to tho northward and westward, the shoal marked 
has bccomo an Island, now kuown os Fishbourno Island, and tho channel 
between it and Starling Island having become impassable, it is probable that 
before long tho two will unite. Closo to tho north shore, and abreast of tho 
northern extremity of Fishbourno Island, tiro shoals havo washed away, and 
thoro aro now 0 fathoms immediately under tho bank. 

Shayaou River,—JJouncer, or Rottinger, Island.— This cut-off is now com¬ 
pletely dosed. 

Tho river is hero laid down incorrectly, the course steered to pass to the 
eastward outting off a largo segment at tho south-eastern extremity of 
tho island as laid down in the chart. Tho channel, as indicated, is dosed by 
a mud-bank at tho northern oxtremity of Pottingcr Island, but to the west¬ 
ward of tho island there is a second channol carrying 8 fathoms throughout. 
To this thoro is a good leading mark in tho shape of a large tree on tho north 
bank, opposito the northern oxtremity of tho channol. Closo by this tree, on 
the beaob, lies the wreck of tho steamer Surprise. 

Opposite the Hsicn-yi-mow Creek, on tho south shore, the bank has grown 
to a very considerable extent, seriously narrowing the channel, and thus 
compelling vessels to keep under tho north shore where tho water continues 

d X same remark applies to that portion opposite the Chang-seng Island, 
where the south bank has in like manner advanced into the stream. 

Immediately above this is the Seausha Island, formerly 8 miles in length, 
but now disappearing so rapidly that in all probability within a year no trace 
of it will remain. . • - 

Chin-Kimg to Hanking.— Immediately above tho foreign concession at 
Ghin-Kiang-fu, upon the south bank, is a canal, or, more correctly, an enormous 
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dock recently dug by order of Li-Hung-Chong, Acting-Govomor-General of 
thelwo Kiang ,Smoot* The design of this atop was tojnm the native 
traders from the left to the right bank, which latter had been deserted at tho 
time of tho rebel occupation, and had not regained its former prosperity after 
tho extinction of tho Toipings. A proclamation hu been issued ordering 
native vessels laden with produco, salt only excepted, to anchor within this 
dock, or on tho southern side of tho river, while tho merchants have received 
corresponding instructions to return to their old haunts in tho city and 
suburbs. Much discontent has beon caused by this regulation, and various 
efforts have been mode to obtain a modification of tho more important of its re¬ 
quirements. Hitherto, however, although somo individuals have succeeded in 
evading it, it has nominally remained in full fores, and there appears to ho no 
probability its being repcalod, at least during tho present Govemor-Gonoral s 

,C Tho bankon tho north shore, abreast of tho eastern extremity of Pih-sin- 
chan, has grown to a very considerable oxtent, and narrowed the entranoo to 
the north channel. During the winter months tho least water in this channel 
is 12 foot, and in oonsoquonoo tho Bouth channol is uaod by all steamers of largo 
draught; native boats, howover, ficquouting tlio northern cut-off at all masons 
of the veer. Tho bank to tho southward and westward of Pih-sm-chau has 
extended as far as the 10-fathom sounding in tho chart of 1842. Botwoon tho 

- TSUt SftSfttSt 

uSding. Tliis lias also had a material effeot upon the channel to tho north of 

^Abreast of tho hills, 7 milos abovo Eching, and almost exactly in 
mid-channel, is a rocky lodgo not marked in tho chart, but lying longi¬ 
tudinally botwcon tho 26 aud 12 -fathom soundiugs 3 . 

Proooeding up tho rivor to tho great bond at tho Tsaou-hoa Wand, tho water 
lias deepened considerably undor tho north bnuk, whllo tho island itself lias 
grown out upon its northern and north-eastern shores. Tho bight abreast or 
Plng-shau Pagoda has fillod up, and tho odgo of tlio shoal now lies along tho 
3-fathom lino os laid down in tho chart. It is to bo noted that tho out-off 
known as Nanking Crook, has, by a recent regulation, boon closed to foreign 
vossols, and is now usod only by native junlta aud steamers flying Chinese 

to Wu-Hu .—Wo now tako tho ohart of 1868, constructed by Com¬ 
mander Ward and the officers of tho Aclaon and Dove. Abreast of tho San- 
ohan, the left bank has shoaled to nearly mid channol, but immediately abovo 
this plaoe tho bank has cut away, and deop wator is found closo in. Off tho 
throo islands placed on the right bank below tbo entrance to May Queen 
Channel tho water has becomo very shallow to a point nearly half way across 
tho river. 

Rosina Rock.—On tho left bank, at tho entranco of tho May Queen Ghonnol, 
a rook, known as tho Rosina Rock, lies at a distanco of 200 foot from the bank. 
The May Queen Channel itself is closing rapidly, and has of late beon dcsertod 
by foreign vessels. Tho southern oxtremity of tho island immediately below 
Wade Island has extended about a mile in a s.s.w. direction, thus seriously 
narrowing tho channel between the islands. Tho southern extremity of Wado 
Island has in like manner extended for nearly three-quarters of a mile, and 
. left bank, a little way abovo it, has shoaled for about 2 miles. Dearborno 
and,*abreast of Point Morton, has grown about three-auartors of a mile to 
^southward, and the left bank, from a point abreast of tho island to the fort, 

About a mile and a quarter below Wu-Hu, a rocky ledge 
close to the right bank. 

abreast of the Wu-Hu pagoda the 
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water sets in strong eddies, necessitating tlie greatest care on the part of pilots, 
especially at night Indeed the river between Wu-Hn and Lang-Kiang-Ki 
(Hen Point), both from the strength of tho current and the intricacy of the 
navigation, presents very considerable difficulties and offers tho strongest argu¬ 
ment in favour of careful periodical surveys. Tho left bank of Wu-Hu Reach 
lias shallowed, but tho islands noted in tho chart as “ dry in December " have 
disappeared. About a mile and a half above Su-Kiang is a small rocky island 
under tho right bade, and from this to the Sau-Shan-Ho the water along that 
bank has deoponod. Tho northern and eastern sides of Haines Point have 
extended to mid-channol, at tho expense of the opposite shore, which has been 
cut away and deoponed to 16 fathoms. On rounding tho Point tho loft bade 
will bo found to have shoaled for about 400 yards; but the right bonk gives 
doop water oloso to, as far ns Ynngkcataun. Tho land about Barker Island is 
inoorroctly laid down, tho island extending much further to tho northward 
than appears on tho chart. Off Kiou-liicn, on tho shoal marked 2J fathoms, 
tlioro avo now 7 fathoms, and at tho point abreast of tho upper extremity of 
Barker Island tho Bhoal marked has completely disappeared, and 8 fathoms 
may bo found olose to tho bank. Off Loynliau, opposite Teih-Kiang, tho bank 
has shoalod to a alight degroo. Prom Osborn Roach to Wild Boar Reach tho 
chart Is incorrect, tho southern ohannol ourving considerably more to tho 
northward than is laid down. In tho middlo of tho southern channel there is 
an island, to tho westward of which lies tho courso adopted by steamcro. 
Neither tho southern nor middlo channels, tho latter of which is known as 
Cosmopolite Ohannol, can bo used oxcopt aftor tho water has risen 12 foot. In 
Juno, 1808, tho soundings in tho formor ranged from 8 to 7 fathoms, and *n 
tho latter from 4 to 8. 

A third channel to tho north of Cosmopolite Ohannol la that principally 
usod, and to it wo oonflno our attention. Tho mud-bank on tho loft shore of 
Osborn Rcaoh, marked “ dry in Dooomber,’' lias extended to tho southward and 
westward, whilo tho land nbovo it on tho samo side, in tho neighbourhood of 
Lauwan, has washod away. On tho' right bank opposite tho Siau-shan-minu 
villago tho land has oxtendod a considerable distanco into tho stream, tho 
channol, howover, remaining unaltered. Opposite tho western entrance of 
Cosmopolite Creek, and abovo a conspiouous treo growing on tho left bank, a 
shoal of no very considerable extent has formed. Wo note no alterations of 
importanoo until wo reach Ta-tung. opposite which, on tho loft bnnk, a shoal 
lias formed oxtending to tho 6-fatliom sounding, ns marked in tho ohart of 
1868, whilo abovo Ta-tung, abreast of Wu-m-knu, another shoal has grown 
on the spot markod “ shallow.” Arriving at FitzRoy Island, tho direct channol 
is closed at tho upper end, and tho northern channol is now exclusively usod. 
Prom tho eastern ond of tho island a most dangerous shoal oxtends toa distanoo 
of nearly a milo; soundings in May, 1806, showing a depth of no more than 
4 foot. As this shoal was not soon during the winter of 1866-66, when tho 
water was at least 16 feet lower than in tho month of May, wo must ooncltido 
that it was suddonly formed. Tho shoal on tho loft bank, abreast of tho upper 
extremity of FitzRoy Island,has disappeared, and at tho place indicated in tho 
chart as shoal there are now 3 fathoms. Tho river in tho neighbourhood of 
Hen Point is excessively dangerous, principally from tho existence of roclcs 
lying abreast of it, and of a spit just abovo a low point not marked in the 
chart, but nearly opposite Lang-kyang-ki. In order to avoid this spit, which 
extends to the 7-fathom mark, vessels on arriving close to tho low^point 
mentioned atove steer south-east to the opposite side of the river, whore there 
is deop water close to. 

Hen Point to Tung-Liu .—Tho iunk channel to tho north of Jocelyn Island 
may be used during tho winter, tho least water at that season being 15 feet. 
Abreast of Nean-kmg the bank marked in tho chart as dry has not been seen 
of late; but I am not in a position to state whether or not it has entirely dis- 
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Tlie spit off Sandy Point must be approached with mnoh caution, 


appeared 

s-isrsihe 

LSdMargingfan island having formed about a mile to the southward of 
vXZ Bluff From this point to about a milo above Tung-liu tho western 
Red baud Bluff. ran w> Y" « Bn ™i 1 ad with safetv in summer. 


or 



dry in 

iWmber » has extended slightly at both extremities Immediately abovo it, 
XHi adiiSJt Itaairitfi it, is a ledge of rocks, upon which tho steamers 

in February, 1865, at which date there were 
fStT^ter oC itf To clear this lodge in winter the course lies within 
iro feet of the richt bank: but too much caution cannot be observed, ns rocks 
SmSSJKS about 2 miles farther up “ P°jn 

into a semi-elliptical shoal from Whan-yuen-chin to 
Point itself is steep Tho channel to tho eastward and southward of tho island 
JffTioio Point sSw lroown as Ma-tong Cut-off, and may bo used in summer, 
but is considered oxtremoly uniafo. Abreast of Dovo Point, on tfse oppou o 
Hide of Bullock Roach, a bank has formed, which narrows tho clnuinol to a 
considerable extent; and on tho western sido of tho Rcaoh tho sandbank lia» 
muoh increased, thus compelling vessels to keep the kft ahoniwU <» 
from Dove Point to the LUtU Orphan- Bounding the Reach aboyo^tho Llttlo 
Orph 


tho right shoro abovo tnree conspicuous hub whim* w — *V, 

cdge ^A milo abovo Romark Rock a wide crock opoM on the r ght shore. 
Sing towards tho low hills marked " 80 feet.” About w.w. by w. from this 
creek on tho opposite bank, is a jiolnt, closo to which tho channol lies. Uio 
sandbank on tho right shoro has extended lmlf-way across tho rivor for tho 
distance of about O milcs. and abovo it the sandbank has bocn ronlaced by. 
well-marked land. Tho cliannol to tho north of tho shoal, marked dry in 
December,” has been closed by tho continuation of the shoals towards north- 
cast and south-west from tho earth hank to loint Becohar. This shoal is 


found in winter In Uio on anno i unis uuuam *» ^ — . 

an island has formod which narrows tho entrance to tho northern channel. In 
February, 1864, tho depth of water on tho bar in tho northom obannol was 
12 foot and in the southern 8 feet. Immediately abovo Kiu-kiong tho loft 
bank of Sovmour Reach, as far as Hunter Island, and a considerable' portion 
of tho right bank have shoaled to suoh an oxtont as to reduce tho width or ho 
ohauncl to a minimum. Arriving at Hunter Island, tho southern channol is 
dosed in winter, and on the liar in tho northern channel no moro than 12 feot 
water is found. In summer both aro passablo. men approaching the vi 11 ago 
of Fu-tsc-kan the channol is found to liavo narrowed considerably by tbo 
increase of tho banks on both sides. 

Split Hill to Wv^Jiann-hsien.— Abreast of Havoc Rocks, in mid-channel, a 
iMk, S feet above water, was noticed in February, 1865. The right bank of 
tho iivor abreast of Kichau, from tho lull oloso to the waters edge, marked 
■« ifio feet,” to a point abreast of bills a milo inshore, marked 200 feot, has 
shoaled to an alarming extent, making tho obannel dangerously narrow 
during the winter months. The right bank below Kitau Las grown to the 
“5-ia'liom ” sounding, and abovo Lee Rock, on tho left hank, tho shoal has 
extended slightly beyond tho same sounding; thus rendering the utmost care 
and circumspection necessary while passing both bends. From 300 to oOO 
' ' the left shoro immediately above Whoy-lung-ki Hill, a very dan- 

of rocks, not marked on the chart, is to bo found. The Pa-Ho 
a’s Island, is full of shifting shoals, which it would ho 
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vain to attempt to describe, as their rolativo positions with regard to one 
another and to tho banks of the river change with the utmost rapidity. The 
solo guide, therefore, is experience, which can only be gained either at tho 
expense of continual trips up and down, or from the observations of tho captains 
of tho steamers that constantly navigate tho river between Wusung and 
Hankow. 

Wu-chang~hsicn to JTunkotv .—Tho channel to tho westward of Gravoncv 
Island is filling up, and must bo considered unsafe. Tho bank abovo tho 
island, marked “dry in winter," is now well-marked land. On the right 
bank, nearly abreast of a clump of trees a littlo abovo Sang-kiang-kau, a now 
channel has opened,—not, howovor, yet survovod. Its direction is x.w. by w. 
In tho Lo-koh-lii lloach, of Yang-kia-chan, a shoal has oxtondod from tho loft 
bank to tho 6-fathom sounding; and immediately abovo this a bank has risen 
in mid-stream, whom in tho chart G and 7 fathoms nro givon. As tho right 
bank in tho neighbourhood is rooky, tho channel adopted lie* to tho north of 
tho now hank. 

Off Lo-koh-ki, and abreast of tho bluff, a ledgo of rocks has been discovered, 
about 600 foct from the rij/ht bank; and on tho opposite side tho “ sand¬ 
bank" has grown to tho southward and eastward ns fnr ns tho 4-fathora mark. 

• After passing Pi-hu-ahan, or White Tiger Hill, tho right bank of tho Yang-lo 
Roach has extended for a considerable distanco; but upon passing tho first 
hill, marked “200 feet," a courso x. 1 w. for tho ruined temple on tho loft 
bank escapes tho clangor. In Pnkington Reach, between Shn-lcan and tho 
crook above it, tho loft hank has shoalpd to a distanoo of about half-a-roilo. 
Tliouco to Hankow tho oxtonsivo shoals which lrnvo formed on the right hank 
render it nooossary to keep tho loft bank well on board. 
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